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MY LORD, - 


WORK which profeſles to 

treat of all the higher and 
more uſeful topics in the ſcience of 
Antiquities, could not be inſcribed 
with ſo much propriety to any per- 
ſon as to the Prefident of that re- 
ſpectable Society, which has cul- 
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vigour and ſucceſs, If it were ne- 
ceſlary to aſſign any further reaſon 
for having requeſted your Lord- 
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Ar ren. 
ſhip's patronage on this occaſion, I 
would add, that I have, in this vo- 
lume, endeavoured to inveſtigate, 
with ſome degree of preciſion, the 
grounds and principles of that con- 
ſtitution of which your Lordſhip, 
and your illuſtrious family, have 
ever demonſtrated yourſelves gzea- 
lous and able defenders. 


I have the a to be, 
with great Reſpect, 


MY LORD, 


Your Lordſhip's obliged Servant, 


THE AUTHOR. 
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City Road, April 16th 1788. | \ * \ 
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72 E NM the following Eſſays were firſt pre- 
ſented to the world, I conceived it the faireſt - 

mode of proceeding, to permit them to pronounce their 
own panegyrick or condemnation, without attempt- 
ing either to deprecate the ſeverity of the critic, or 
10 conciliate the admiration of the leſs enlightened 
reader, by any apologies or encomiums of my own. 
The favourable reception which they have expe- 
rienced, has however in ſome degree altered the ſi- 
tuation of their author ; and approbation on the part 
of the public, ſeems naturally to challenge ſome de- 
gree of confidence on mine. I embrace the apportu- 
nity, therefore, of informing iny readers, that theſe 
Eſſays are ſelected from à quantity of materials 
which I had formerly collected for à much larger 
work, intended to exhibit a comprebenſive view of 
all the principal circumſtances in the hiſtory of man- 
kind. The little encouragement which is beſtowed 
on laborious and extenſive publications, and, in ſome 
meaſure, the want of leiſure, deterred me from pur- 
A 4 ſuing 
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ſuing this plan; and 1 determined to digeft my prin- 
cipal materials into a more popular form. ; 
With a view of rendering them more acceptable 
to thoſe perſons who read chigfly for entertainment, 
T preferred a miſcellaneous to a. Nematic arrange- 
ment. For, as I had not explained, in any prefatory 
addreſs, the nature and intention of the work, I 
diſpoſed the ſeveral parts in that, form which 1 
* ſuppoſed moſt calculated to relieve the attention 
by varying the ſubject. In this ſecond edition 
T have thought proper to depart from this plan ; 
and, to render my work more uſeful, I have diſtri- 
buted it into two Parts, and have diſpoſed the dif- 
ferent Jubjefts of the firſt Part in ſuch a manner as 
7 anſwer in ſome degree the end which I had. firſt 
intended when I collected the materials. Thus the 
firſt Eſay exhibits a general view of the principal 
circumſtances which ſæem to have attended the bu- 
man race in their progreſs from barvariſm to re- 
Jinement ; the ſecond is intended to remove a falſe 
theory. of national character, and the inſtitution of 
government, religion, Sc.; the third relates" the 
principal facts which are on record concerning the 
eftabliſhment of the firſt ſocieties and empires of the 
rid; the fourth and fifth offer a ſnort hiſtory and 
explanation of the foundations of religious and moral 
prejudices; the ſixth conſiſts of a brief compariſon 
betweer the preſent and former ages; the ſeventh, 
eighth, 


s 20 * ο EDITION. ix 
eigbib, and nth, contain an inquiry into the priu- 
ciples g ment; and the three laſt are confined 
to the theory of morals.—The ſecond Part conſiſts 
of a collection of miſcellaneous eſſays, not entirely 
unconnected with the. preceding, but leſs ſu ofa 
of a ſyſtematic arrangement. 

Of theſe Eſſays, thoſe which are now contained 
in the firſt Part, have been leaſt popular, and thoſe 
which have attracted the leaſt notice of all, are, in 
my 0Wn eſtimation, the moj# valuable; I mean the 
political. —Short and even irifling as they may ap- 
pear, they have coff ſome reading and much cool 
and impartial inveſtigation. The word impartial 
may perhaps be ſuppoſed to want ſome explanation: 
if to be impartial, it is neceſſary to indulge ns 
preference to any form of government whatever, 
1 relinquiſh my claim to the epithet. © By this phraſe 
T would be underſtood to mean only, that I proceeded 
on my inquiry with no object but the truth in view; 
and committed my ſentiments to paper, without the 
ſmalleſt perceptible bias upon my mind. No man, 
who enjoys the bleſſings of this free conſtitution, can 
have fewer obligations to both Church and State 
than myſelf. I never had the remoteſt connexion | 
with the great attors in the party diſputes of the 
day, nor am 1 likely now to ſeek it. I never was 
poſſeſſed of any preferment, nor have 1 the moſt diſ- 
taut proſpett of obtaining any. I know too well 
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the venal ſyſtem which pervades every claſs of ſo- 
ciety, to delude myſelf with the ridiculous expecta- 
Fi tion of a favour, where there can be no return. 
l After all, the beſt proof which J can offer on this 
| ſubject will be the arguments themſelves ; if they 
are not convincing to the eye of unprejudiced reaſon, 
it will be in vain to alledge the purity of their au- 
thor's intentions. 
In this edition ] have found it neceſſary to make 
conſiderable alterations. I have added two new 
p Eſſays (the third of the firſt Part, and the eighth 
| of the ſecond) and the fourth Eſſay of the firſt 
Part is almoſt entirely re-written. This, I con- 
feſs, is ſcarcely conſiſtent with gratitude to the 
purchaſers of the firſt edition; but the fact is, that 
the ſubjes contained in this publication, pling ſome 
of the moſt intereſting to human nature, I conceived 

' myſelf bound, by a ſuperior duty to the public, to 
ſend it forth in as perfect a late as I poſſibly could. 
The notes which have been added to this edition, 
are diſtinguiſhed in general by the letter N. 
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O inveſtigate, through the medium of 
hiſtorical evidence, the principles of moral 
action, if not the moſt ſublime, is at leaſt the 
moſt agreeable method of philoſophiſing. It 
leads us forward, as far as it leads us, upon firm 
ground; and conducts by certain natural grada- 
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tions, leſs liable to error, and leſs fatiguing to 
the underſtanding, than abſtract reaſoning and 
metaphyſical refinement. It may allure indo- 
lence itſelf, by the proſpect of attaining know- 
ledge without any violent exertion ; and, even 
where it does not inſtruct, will ſcarcely fail to 
entertain. | 

In the infancy of a ſcience, we are not to 
wonder that authors ſhould be more intent on 
accumulating facts, than on applying them to 
the diſcrimination of cauſes. To remedy this 
material defect in our lateſt writers on the hiſtory 
of man, was the original intention of the follow- 
ing pages: and though my ſucceſs in the execu- 
tion has not equalled my wiſhes or my hopes— 
where little has been already done, even a feeble 
attempt 1s not without ſome claim to merit, if to 
no other merit, than that of exploring and open- 
ing the road to more fortunate adventurers. 

The Or16in of ManxiNnD is of little impor- 


tance to the immediate ſubject of this Eſſay. It 


may not be improper, however, to ſignify my aſ- 
ſent to what appears the moſt probable, as well 
as the beſt authenticated opinion; that, I mean, 
which derives the human race from one original 
ſtock: an opinion moſt agreeable to the great ſim- 
plicity obſervable in the works of Providence; ſup- 
ported by the moſt ancient traditions of all nations; 
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and the poſſibility of which has never been diſ- 
proved. Population, we know, proceeds with 
incredible rapidity in favourable ſituations. We 
have no evidence, that the power of climate is 
incapable of producing a difference in the exter- 
nal appearance, anſwerable to that which charac- 
teriſes the inhabitants of the different regions of 
the earth ; the reſemblance, indeed, in colour and 
aſpect, which people in ſimilar ſituations bear to 
one another, almoſt leaves the opinion which I 
now controvert without an argument in its fa- 
vour. An author of repute has demonſtrated how 
little credit is due to the extraordinary preten- 
fions which ſome nations have made to ſuperior 
antiquity ; pretenſions fabricated by national va- 
nity, or grounded in miſtake", Nor could any 
thing leſs than the extreme of prejudice lead men 
to reject, for the indigeſted fables of Chineſe ſu- 
perſtition, information commonly received as 
from an inſpired ſource, and confirmed by the re- 
cords and chronology of the moſt poliſhed na- 
tions of the heathen world. 


» M. de Guignes. It is probable that, China being ori- 
ginally divided into ſeveral petty ftates, the diſtinct races of 
the petty kings of thoſe ſtates have been, through the obſcu- 
rity and confuſion of the ancient hiſtorians of that country, 
miſtaken for different races of imperial monarchs, 

> See Sir Iſaac Newton's Chronology. 
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How the Disp ERS ION of mankind was effected, 
is not clearly deducible from profane hiſtory. 
The ſacred writers have furniſned us with one 
cauſe, by which it might be at leaſt promoted; 
and it is eaſy to imagine that the deficiency of 
food, mutual animoſities between different fami- 
lies, or fear, or diſtruſt, might occaſion emigra- 
tions at a very early period. 

There is no need of experiment to underſtand 
what human nature would be in an UNSOCIAL 
STATE. The beſt philoſophy, which traces the 
gradual progreſs of the mind, in the acquiſition 
of ideas through the means of the ſenſes, proves 
how much we are the creatures of art and imita- 
tion: and we may be eaſily convinced, that to 
one ſenſe alone, which may be called the ſocial 
ſenſe, we are indebted for all the moſt valuable 
part of our knowledge. We have no inſtance 
of the human ſpecies being found in an unſocial 
ſtate; except a ſolitary ſavage or two that have 
accidentally appeared, who having been loſt or 
expoſed in infancy, ſupported for a few years a 
kind of inſtinctive life, almoſt equal to the brutes 
in hardineſs and agility, and very little ſuperior 
in mind or ſentiment. 

The improbability of human creatures exiſt- 

ing 1n a ſolitary ſtate, has been frequently inſiſted 
on by moral writers; and the arguments grounded 
r on 
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on the weakneſs of infancy, and the defenceleſs 
nature of man, are very generally known, To 
theſe I(will add, that the greater capacity of the 
human faculties admits of a greater diverſity, as 
well as of more durable paſſions and affections, 
than any other creature can be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. 
During infancy, a mutual affection is generated 
between the parent and the child, which generally 
proves a bond of union for the remainder of their 
lives. In the mean time, other affections are 
produced between the members of the ſame fa- 
mily ; and a little ſociety is created, even before 
they could be in a ſtate to ſeparate *. 

Ancient authors have agreed in repreſenting 
the FIRST STAGE of Society as very few degrees 
removed from a ſtate of mere animal inſtinct. 
The firſt men, they inform us, led a wild and 
diſorderly life, ſcattered up and down the fields, 
and ſubſiſting upon herbs. and the ſpontaneous 
fruits of the trees; naked, without the uſe of 
arts or fire, without ſtores or granaries; their 
vocal ſounds confuſed and indefinite ; they were 
jorced into ſociety only through the fear of crea- 


* This deduction is confirmed by the teſtimony of hiſtory, 
and particularly of ſacred hiſtory, whence we learn, that 
mankind never did actually exiſt in any other than a ſocial 


ſtate. | 
B 3 | tures 
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tures more ſavage than themſelves *. Whether 
this deſcription be drawn from obſervation or 
fancy *, it is certain, that the accounts of modern 
voyagers preſent us with pictures of human life 
ſcarcely leſs deſolate or ſavage. The natives of 
Mallicollo are deſcribed by Forſter, as bordering 
nearly on the tribe of monkeys 3. The fame ad- 
venturer met, to the fouth of the Straits of Ma- 


8 Te; 9. 28 aexns yernberras UL avJewnuy Ocorw ty are] Is 
Inerodes Biw va heul, owogaden tri Ta; Youdt; FENEVAL, Ka WeooGPts 
eroVas Ty; Te Hor TyYv @goorViyeT),y Ka TE AUVTOUGTE; aro TWR 
desde x . He To N. Diod. Sic. I. i. . 1. 


Cum prorepſerunt primis animalia terris, 
«« Mutum et turpe pecus, &c. 
Hor, Sat. L. I. S. iii. v. 98. 


See Hom. Od. T. 163; & Clarke in loc. & Juv. Sat. vi. 
1—15. Compare with Dampier, v. i. p. 464 ; Cook's laſt 
voyage, v. i. p. 96. 101. 113. 

It is moſt probable, that obſervation furniſhed the 
groundwork of the picture; and that it has been a little 
heightened by the imagination. This ſuppoſition is not cbn- 
tradicted by the facts related in the firſt pages of the ſcripture 
hiſtory, The bulk of mankind appear to have been in an ex- 
tremely rude ſtate, even to the patriarchal ages. God had, 
indeed, enlightened the minds of a few particular perſons ; 
but the knowledge which he was thus pleaſed to impart, ex- 
tended for many ages only to a very narrow circle, though 
it is probable mankind are entirely indebted 5 it for their 
civilization. 

# Forſ. Ob. p. 242. 

gellan, 
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gellan, a people deformed, and naked, except 
that a piece of ſeal ſkin hung down their backs; 
and whoſe countenances announced nothing but 
their wretchedneſs. Later accounts inform us, 
that the inhabitants of Van Diemen's Land are - 
alſo naked, both men and women; only that 
thoſe, who have children, have the ſkin of an 
animal, apparently to carry them in!. 
If we look among ſavage nations for that 
GOLDEN AGE of tranquillity and happineſs, which 
ſome authors celebrate as the natural ſtate of 
man, I apprehend we ſhall do wrong to place it 
in the total inſenſibility of this ſtage of ſociety, 
which appears utterly deſtitute of all the moſt 
eſtimable pleaſures. The people 1 have juſt 
mentioned readily accepted every thing which 
was given them, but ſeemed to ſet no particular 
value upon any thing. In Terra del Fuego, | 
ſays Forſter, they looked at the ſhip, and all its = 
parts, with ſtupidity and indolence * They | 
ſhewed no ſigns of joy or happineſs, and ſeemed 
inſenſible to all the moral, natural, or ſocial 


* Forſ. Ob. p. 251, | 

* Ellis's voyage. Cook's laſt voyage, v. i. p. 96. 101. 
Herodotus mentions a people on the lakes formed by the 
Araxes, who eat raw fiſh, and were clothed in the ſkins of 
ſea calves, Lib. 1. c. 202. 


* Cook's laſt voyage, v. i. p. 97. Forſ. Ob. 288. 
B 4 feelings 
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feelings and enjoyments * At Duſky Bay, in 
New Zealand, Captain Cook found three or four 
families in almoſt the loweſt degree of rational 
exiſtence. He deſcribes them as deſtitute of 
curioſity, without any ſpirit of inquiry, and inca- 
pable of retaining their minds fixed upon any 
thing. Muſic had not the leaſt effect upon 
them ; they were quite deaf to the more melo- 
dious inſtruments; the drum alone ſeemed a 
little to awake their attention *. Not only the 
ſocial ties of love and friendſhip are weak in this 
ſtage of human nature, but even what are called 


the natural affections ſeem ſcarcely to exiſt : they 


have little care of their children; and the indif- 
ference of the ſexes towards each other, has led 
authors to ſuſpect a community of women. The 
antients gravely aſſure us that this was actually 
the caſe with the Mafſagetz *, with the Gara- 
mantes +, with ſeveral African nations, and even 
with the Britons *; but I do not find any certain 


* Forl. Ob. 290. 2 Cook's voyage, vol. 1, 

3 Diog. Laert. Pyrrh. p. 684. * Pliny. 

5 Herod. I. iv. c. 172 & 180. 

5 Cf. de Bell. Gall. I. v. c. 14. He informs In, in par- 
ticular, that the wives of brothers were in common among 
them; alſo between father and ſon. He adds, however, that 
the children belong to thoſe who firſt married the virgin; 
which circumſtance induces me to doubt the fact altogether. 


evidence 
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evidence of a community of wives among the 
more accurate obſervations of the moderns. A 
friend of mine, a very intelligent man, who ac- 
companied Captain Cook in his laſt voyage, aſ- 
ſured me he could in no part of the world obſerve 
any traces of ſuch a cuſtom. The huſpands and 
parents, in many parts of South America, proſti- 
tuted their wives and daughters for trifling re- 
wards: and this circumſtance, and a total depri- 
vation of all ideas of ſhame and modeſty, might 
lead to the miſtake. I am inclined to believe 
that men, in this ſtate, are not in general canni- 
bals ; being univerſally deſcribed as leſs fierce and 
ſavage than in the ſucceeding ſtage of ſociety. 

There can ſcarcely exiſt, and perhaps there is 
little occaſion for coyzRxNMENT, or ſubordina- 
tion, among men who have little bond of con- 
nection, and few objects to ſtimulate their paſ- 
ſions. The gentleman, whom I have juſt had 
occaſion to mention, ſaid that, among ſeveral 
rude nations, he could diſcern nothing like ſub- 
ordination, further than a degree of deference 
which was paid to the advice of the old men* : 
and Mr. Bougainville remarks that ſuch was the 
ſituation of the Patagonians. 

In Eaſter Iſlands, they propagate publicly, See Ruſ- 
fia, or, An Account of the Nations, &c, 


_ ® Cook's laſt voyage, v. i. p. 102. | 
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The RELIOIOus notions of men, ſo incapable 
of reflection, muſt neceſſarily be very rude and 
imperfect. If I recolle& rightly, Bayle has pro- 
duced ſome inſtances of ſocieties exiſting in a 
rude ſtate without religion; and an intelligent 
writer, in his account of Porto de la Trinidad, 
aſſures us, that he had every reaſon to believe that 
the Indians there were perfect atheiſts * : the ſame 
is related of the natives of certain little iſlands 
eaſt of Kamſchatcha *. 

The arTs of men, in the ſtite which I have 
been deſcribing, are very ſimple and very few. 
The natives of thoſe iſlands eaft of Kamſchatcha, 
above-mentioned, live in holes dug in the earth, 
in which they make no fires even in winter. 

Their clothes are made like ſhirts, of the ſkins 
of the guillinot and puffin, which they catch in 
ſpringes ; over theſe, in rainy weather, they wear 
an upper garment made of bladders, and other 
inteſtines of ſeals and ſea- lions, oiled. They eat 
raw fiſh, lay up no ſtore of proviſions, and-con- 
ſequently ſuffer much from hunger in ſtormy 
weather, when they cannot fiſh, If they paſs 
the night from home, they dig a hole in the 


* D. Franciſco Maurelli ; tranflated by the Hon, Daines 
Barringtons 


> Coxe's Ruſſian Diſcoveries. 


ground, 
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ground, and cover themſelves in it with their 
clothes, and with mats of platted graſs . It ſeems 
to be nothing but the mere inclemency of cli- 
mate, which has impelled theſe very uninformed 
people to the uſe of clothing; for, in Van Diemen's 
Land, a people nearly ſuch as thoſe we have been 
deſcribing go naked, and yet have ſome notion 
of ornament, as they mark their arms and breaſts 
with lines in different directions, and ſhave their 
heads all to a narrow circle *, The huts in Terra 
del Fuego are made by joining the neighbour- 
ing ſhrubs together, forming a kind of ſhell by 
ſticks to ſupport. them, and covering the whole 
with wiſps of dry graſs, and here and there a few 
pieces of ſeal ſkin, In Van Diemen's Land they 
hve in ſimilar huts, or in the trunks of trees hol- 
lowed by fire apparently for that purpoſe *. 

So impotent a being is man, ſo bounded are 
his faculties when unaided by ſuperior wiſdom, 
that we find human nature has exiſted even for 
ages in this comfortleſs ſtate; and, I am well 
convinced, would ſtill have exiſted in it, had not 
the Deity, by ſucceſſive revelations, gradually en- 
lightened the human mind ; afforded it informa- 


* Coxe's Ruſſian Diſcoveries, 
* Ellis's voyage. Cook's laſt voyage, v. 1. p. 96. 102. 
See Cook's laſt voyage, v. i. p. 101. 113. 

| tion, 
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tion, which, by its own powers, it could not have 
obtained, and by theſe means called into action 
the intellectual faculties. Whoever obſerves the 
different revelations, which are recorded in the 
facred hiſtory, will find them exactly proportion- 
ed to the ſtate of man at the period when they 
were made, and calculated to conduct him to 
further improvement. Other cauſes, doubtleſs, 
have co-operated in promoting the civilization 
of mankind ; and among theſe a few inventions, 
which we may venture to call caſual, have had 
no inconſiderable influence, by teaching them, 
that there are comforts and enjoyments to be ob- 
tained beyond the mere ſupply of their neceſſities, 
Diodorus Siculus informs us, that fire was firſt 
derived from a tree, which was ſtruck by light- 
ning. Whether we treat this tradition as fabu- 
lous or not, it is certain many uſeful inventions 
have been equally caſual. The natural arches of 
the woods, and the caves formed by the clefts 
of rocks, might ſuggeſt the 1dea of huts and 
covered habitations. The firſt manual arts cer- 


: Lib. i. 11. Lucret. v. 1092.— The modes of producing 
fire are two; by colliſion of two ſtones, or by attrition of 
two pieces of wood, 'The latter mode is purſued by the 
Brazilians, Otaheiteans, New Hollanders, Kamſchadales, 
Greenlanders, and in general by all the Northern nations, 
Cook's laſt voyage, v. ii. p. 514. | 
| tainly 
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tainly reſpected hunting and fiſhing ; and the 
moſt ſimple mode of enſnaring wild beaſts, is 
evidently by digging a pit in the earth, and co- 
vering it with ſticks and leaves; a method which 
we find ſtill practiſed by many barbarous na- 
tions. 

The ORNAMENTAL ARTS ſucceed the uſeful. 
in a ſlow progreſſion. The firſt ornaments are 
attached to the perſon, and ſeem dictated only 
by the appetite for variety. Two circumſtances, 
which materially affect the moral character, at- 
tend the introduction of arts. A degree of emi- 
nence is acquired by thoſe who excel, and of 
conſequence ſomething of authority; and the 
hoarding or avaricious principle is called in- 
to action, whence originate wars and govern- 
Ment. 

The firſt wars probably aroſe from private 
quarrels, by which the tribe would be divided 
into different parties. The victorious party 
would naturally be induced to- try their force 
upon ſome neighbouring tribe: and the jealouſy 
of each others poſſeſſions would be motive ſuf- 
ficient to induce them to commit depredations. 
The Sxcond SrarE of Man may, therefore, 
properly be called the fate of war. Without any 
fixed habitations, mankind in this ſtate. depend: 
upon the chace for their daily ſubſiſtence : the 

females 
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females partake with the men in their ſports, 
their toils, and their exceſſes; they have little 
care of their offspring, and leave them, without 
fear or compunction, at the mercy of chance, 
while they themſelves purſue the different avo- 
cations of buſineſs or pleaſure *.. They are bold 
and cruel, from their precarious mode of exiſ- 
tence ; their food and their enjoyments being 
the effects of their courage, they deem it the on- 
ly quality which is worth cultivation *. Though 
hardy, and enduring with heroic fortitude the 
fatigues of war—though hunger, and the ri- 
gours of the ſeaſons, are ſupported by them with 
a degree of brutal inſenſibility—they ſink under 
labour : to the toil of agriculture they are inca- 
pable of ſubmitting ; and the patient expectation 
of the huſbandman they affect to deſpiſe “. Their 
indolence is extreme, except when preſſed by 
neceſſity, or provoked by revenge. The great- 
er portion of their time is dedicated to banquet- 
ing and fleep*. Their intemperance in eating 
is extreme, but they have little propenſity to the 
pleaſures of love. The coldneſs and indifference 


Tac. Ger. c. 46. . 3 Id. 4. 

Nec arare terram, aut expectare annum, tam facilè 
perſuaſeris, quam vocare hoſtes et vulnera mereri.— Tac. 
Ger. 14. 

5 Id. 15. © Ibid, 
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to the fair ſex, obſervable in the American Indi- 
ans, and which an ingenious hiſtorian * attributes 
to the climate, is an uniform characteriſtic of this 
rude ſtate of ſociety. 

Their Cnirrs I believe to be only temporary 
or occaſional, and choſen for their ſtature and 
ativity * ; who, after the expedition which they 
are ſelected to command, fink into a common 
equality with the reſt of the tribe. Even in a 
more advanced ſtate of civilization, we learn 
from Tacitus, that there was no difference of 
rank among the young of the German nations, 
being in no degree elevated above the ſervants, 
and very little above the cattle 3. Incapable of 
a continued chain of reaſoning, the views of men 
in this ſtate are only for the moment; they are 
even inconſtant in their paſſions; or if any of 
their paſſions be permanent, it is revenge alone. 
The foundations of Law and jus rex are laid in 
revenge. If a murder was committed, the kinſ- 
men of the deceaſed held themſelves under an 
obligation to ſacrifice the murderer ; but when 
property became deſirable, they found it pre- 
ferable to ſuffer the object of their reſentment 


* Abbe Raynal. 


The Ethiopians choſe their kings for thoſe qualities. 
Herod, Ger. 20. | 


to 
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to purchaſe his abſolution: thus, among the 
Germans, as amongſt moſt uncivilized nations, 
homicide was commuted for by a fine“. In 
one of the barbarous nations of Siberia, it is 
held criminal to murder in the tribe or family to 
which they belong ; but, committed elſewhere, 
it not only paſſes unpuniſhed, but is held in a 
degree of honour *. 

The primitive TRADITION of RELIGION Was 
certainly preſerved in a degree of purity by one 
people only; amongſt them it was ſupported by 
ſucceſſive revelations : and I can conceive it poſ- 
ſible, that, after the diſperſion of mankind, it might 
be totally loft by ſome tribes. In that caſe, the 
more ſtriking phænomena of nature might ſerve 
to recal a few principles of religious belief, min- 
gled with errors, and obſcured by analogical rea- 
ſoning. We obſerve beneath us a number of 
fubordinate ranks of being, whoſe exiſtence de- 
pends upon our will, and t which we are as Gods; 
it is therefore natural to ſuppoſe, that the oreat 
convulſions of nature, which ſo continually threa- 
ten, and ſo often effect, our diſſolution, are the 
work of beings of a ſuperior order. The Altayan 
Tartars deſcribe the Deity as an old man, who 


1 Tac. Ger. 21. 


* Ruſſia, or, An Hiſtorical Account, &c, 


_ keeps 
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keeps a brilliant court. The noiſe of his horſe- 
men, they ſay, is what we call thunder; and 
the lightning is produced by the colliſion of 
his horſes feet *, Rude notions of religion, 
whether traditional and defaced by ſuperſtition, 
or whether natural and formed by analogy, are 
always found among men in the ſtate which 1 
have been now deſcribing : the fears, the fancy, 
and the policy of individuals mould them after- 
wards into a ſyſtem, 

Into this ſecond period of ſociety, hiſtory has 
traced many of the tribes of Greece *, of Ger- 
many ?, of Britain. The more authentic ac- 
counts of the empire of China inform us, that 
not more than 1000 years before dur Chriſtian 
Xra, there were no cities in that extenſive coun- 
try ; that it was peopled by different tribes of 
unſettled barbarians; and that ſeveral little king- 
doms were formed there towards the cloſe of the 
ninth century 5. | 

In a general review of the progreſs of human 
nature, we can only remark the ſtrong and deci- 
ſive ſhades of character ; the variations are many 
and minute, that take place in the advances to- 


" Ruſſia, or, An Hiſtorical Account, &c. 
* Herod. I. i. e. 57. 1 Tac; Ger 46, 
4 Cæſ. de Bell. Gall, 5 Mem, de M. de Guignes. 
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wards civilization ; and theſe again receive a pe- 
culiar tinge from local and caſual circumſtances. 
The Tump Ptr1od of Society is diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſolicitude of providing for future wants; 
whence fixed habitations, property, and laws. 
The pleaſures of life are more aſſiduouſly at- 
tended to- the torch of love is lighted in the 
human breaſt ; though, according to the no- 
tions of barbarous nations, force and occupancy 
confer right, and the female ſex are made an ab- 
ject property by their rude enſlavers. The ſeve- 
ral ſenſes being awakened to enjoyment, the 
paſſion for ornament gains upon the mind. The 
firſt dawnings of this paſſion appear in the glar- 
ing colours with which ſavages ſtain the diffe- 
rent parts of their bodies: it is ſoon extended 
to trinkets; and in a little time every conveni- 
ence of dreſs is made ſubſervient to it. 

The introduction of arts, I have already re- 
marked, ſerves to excite the hoarding principle, 
and to deſtroy the natural equality of men: induſ- 
try, genius, chance, and paternal authority, come 
in aid, and often conduct by a rapid gradation to 

ſubordination and ſlavery. In this æra of ſociety 
there ariſe perſons both wealthy and powerful, 
who of courſe attract a multitude of clients and 


» What Ariſtotle calls 5 xenpalirium, De Rep. 
domeſtics; 
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domeſtics ; though each family or houſehold is in 
itſelf a diſtin& ſociety, and every man exerciſes 
the ſeveral arts neceſſary to his ſubſiſtence. The 
queen of Macedon, in the time of Xerxes, cooked 
for her huſband's ſhepherds; in his cattle his 
riches conſiſted:: and ſuch was the wealth of the | 
interior Britons at the invaſion of Czfar *, The 
heroes of Homer are found engaged in very mean 
occupations : they not only provide the banquer, 
but prepare it with their own hands. The royal 
females are not above the labours of the lobm, 
and even condeſcend to participate in more la- 
borious and ſervile employments . But we are 
not to conclude that poverty, or a want of aſſiſt- 
ance, reduced them to this neceſſity; the mag- 
nificence of their courts, their military power, 
and the abundance of their wealth, are ſufficient 
proofs of the contrary. The truth is, the uſeful 
arts preceded thoſe of luxury; and as ingenuity 

* Herod, I. viii. c. 137. De Bell, Gall. 1. v. e. 14. 

9 II. I. ix. v. 200. | 

The Princeſs of Phæacia, with the firſt ladies of her 
Court, is'ſaid in the Odyſſey to 

— ſeek the ciſterns where Phæacian dames 

«© Waſh their fair garments in the limpid fireams ; 

„ Then emulous the royal robes they lave, 

And plange the veſtures in the cleanſing wave.” 

| Lib. vi. 
See GNR. xxiv. 15. xxix. 9. Exod. ii. 5. 13 
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is always honourable, it is a commendation to 
excel in whatever arts are known. Before let- 
ters were-invented, the abſtract ſciences cultivat- 
ed, and games of chance in common uſe, there 
was no other employment for man but the mi- 
litary or domeſtic ; and, in the intervals of the 
former, to be engaged in the latter, was not 
eſteemed diſreputable. | | 
The right of occupancy dictated the opinion, 
that ſuperior rox ck conferred a right on its poſ- 
ſeſſor. If a man had a juſt claim to whatever 
the earth preſented, he ſuppoſed he had a right 
to contend for it with another : if he might take 
the poſſeſſions, or even the life, of another per- 
ſon, he would eaſily fancy he had a right to his 
perſonal ſervice. The parent, who produced and 
brought up a child, would of courſe imagine he 
had a right to uſe that child as he pleaſed ; pa- 
rental authority is therefore very extenſive in the 
- firſt ſtages of ſociety. From theſe ſources ori- 
ginate /lavery, and the ſubjection of the female ſex. 
When women come to be conſidered as a pro- 
perty, men will endeavour to engroſs them, as 
sell as any other means of luxury: hence a mul- 
tiplicity of wives, with all who can purchaſe and 
maintain them, is a cuſtom common to this pe- 
riod of ſociety ; and women are as much objects 
of plunder and rapine as any other moveable. 
. | I have 
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I have already remarked, that the firſt wars 
probably aroſe from-private quarrels. Each-of 
the champions, we may ſuppoſe, found a number 
of ſupporters, who in the heat of the conteſt, from 
kindred, friendſhip, or caprice, attached them- 
ſelves to him. If poſſeſſed of courage and ſaga- 
city, he would naturally become the leader of the 
band; if not, ſome other of the party, poſſeſſing 
thoſe accompliſhments, would take the active, 
conſequently the leading, part: and thus a tempo- 
rary ſovereignty is erected. War was afterwards 
made for the fake of plunder*. The little iſlands 
of Greece preyed upon each other: a bribe 
could command an army ; and any pretext was 
ſufficient to commence a war. It is plain that 
when troops follow a leader merely through ve- 
nal motives,. as long as he can fatisfy their ava- 
rice, they will remain attached to him *. A 
ſtrong argument againſt the patriarchal ſcheme of 
GOVERNMENT is, that, in moſt nations upon re- 
cord, a ſtate of anarchy ſeems to have preceded 
a kind of feudal eſtabliſhment, which has gene- 
rally terminated in deſpotiſm. The Scythians 
acquired an hereditary. contempt for the Ionians, 
becauſe they did not betray Darius in Scythia, 


See the arguments made uſe of by Ariſtagoras, to en- 
gage the Spartans in the Perſian war.—Herod. I. v. c. 49. 
Tac. Ger. 13, | | 


YN, 0 and 
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and become free. The early Greeks are repre- 
ſented by Thucydides as a number of petty 
feudal ſtates . In Homer we find the kings 
only abſolute in war?, and the chief vaſſals near- 
ly equal in power with the kings . Livy re- 
preſents the Roman nobility nearly on a par 
with the prince; but they funk gradually in 
eſtimation till the time of the Tarquins. I might 
_ adduce the example of the Germans ®*, and other 
northern nations. Thus we are furniſhed with 
2 natural hiſtory of deſpotiſm. The people are 
originally free, and without government ; but by 
degrees they become ſubject to thoſe who have 
ſupported them in any gallant action, or attract- 
ed them by the admiration of military atchieve- 
ments. Theſe chiefs, for the ſame reaſons, be- 
come dependent upon other chiefs : and at laſt 
the diſtinction between the petty lords and the 
people is loſt in the fulneſs of monarchical 
ſplendor. 

In moſt governments, the maſs of the people 
ſoon begin to experience the iron hand of 
power. The moral ideas are perverted by the 
ſuppoſcd right of occupancy and force. The ab- 


1 Herod, l. iv. c. 142. * 'Thue. 1. 1 3 Thad 
paſſim. Odyſſey, latter books. Lib. i. 
Tac. Ger. 11. 


ſolute 
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ſolute authority of parents produces habits of 
fear and ſubjection, which prepare the mind for 
public ſlavery. The conqueſts obtained over his 
neighbours by a powerful chief, ſeem to confer 
a right over them, as over any ſpecies of pro- 
perty ; which divides the community into two 
parties, the victors and the vanquiſhed - equiva- 
lent to the terms lords and ſervants. Heſiod 
diſtinguiſhes the monarchs of his age by a pe- 
culiar epithet, which means gift-deuvouring. We 
are informed by Cæſar, that in Gaul, the com- 
mon people, oppreſſed by debts, by tributes, and 
by the power of the nobles, were in a ſtate of 
the moſt intolerable vaſſalage; and that the no- 
| bility exerted nearly the ſame authority over 
them, as maſters over ſlaves *. At the Friendly 
Iſles, Attaha, one of the inferior chiefs, was ob- 
liged to deliver all the preſents he had received 
to their Latoo-Niporoo; this was likewiſe prac- 
tiſed by all the other chiefs : the prieſt is the 
only man of the nation exempted from this 
humiliating mark of dependence. Though at 
Otaheite there is an appearance of independence 
in the people, yet, when one of the lower ranks 
tele any valuable articles, the chief ſeized the 
whole booty, or ſhared it with the prince : and 


5 AvgoPoryor * De Bell. Gall. I. vi. c. ig 
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though the chiefs did not forcibly deprive indi- 


viduals of the effects which they had received in 


commerce, it was found, after ſome time, that 
all the wealth which they acquired flowed as pre- 
ſents into the treaſuries of the ſeveral chiefs, 
who, it ſeems, were the only poſſeſſors of the 
hatchets and broad axes, and who granted the uſe 
of them occaſionally to the ſubjects, probably for 
ſome acknowledgment *. 

A different theory of coveRNMENT is adopted 
by Cicero, who ſuppoſes it inſtituted purely for 
the ſake of the equal diſtribution of juſtice, The 
multitude, ſays he, groaning beneath the oppreſ- 
fion of the wealthy, betook themſelves to ſome 
one of exemplary virtue, who might protect the 
weak from injury, and reſtrain the powerful by 
the ſettled rules of equity and right *, He il- 


* Forſ. Ob. p. 370. See Cook's laſt voyage, v. i. p. 406. 


De Off. I. ii. c. 41. The Dean of Glouceſter is, I think, 
ſcarcely warranted, in ſuppoſing Cicero an advocate for the 
ſyſtem of an inſtinQtive inclination for government. Not 
only this paſſage, but many others, might be produced 
againſt him. The opinion ſupported by Mr. Locke, That 
men are driven into ſociety by their fears, is borrowed 
from the ancients ; the univerſal opinion of whom it was 
{whether true or falſe) that there was a time when men ex- 
iſted in a ſtate of anarchy, and were united in civil govern- 


ment by a general compact.— See the Eſſay on the Theory 
of Government, | 


luſtrates 
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luſtrates his opinion by the remarkable hiſtory 
of the origin of government among the Medes, 
as related by Herodotus * ; and even aſſerts the 
ſame of his own nation. I wiſh, for the cre- 
dit of human reaſon, I could ſubſcribe to the 
. theory. SIPS, 

Ariſtotle ſays poſitively, that kingly govern- 
ment preceded every other form * ; and ſuch in- 


deed was the prevailing opinion of the ancients. 


But though we are accuſtomed to aſſociate the 
idea of hereditary right with monarchical go- 
vernment, I: do not find that the firſt govern- 
ments were uniformly hereditary. The notion 
of right annexed to power, extends even to the 
attainment of the ſupreme authority ; few princes 
therefore aſcended the throne, in the early ages, 
without violence and bloodſhed among the con- 
tending kindred or vaſſals of the deceaſed mo- 
narch. SA 

Though we have ſeen the firſt Governments 
exerting a very conſiderable ſhare of power in the 
oppreſſion of the ſubjects, the ſame power is by 
no means exerted in the ADMINISTRATION OF 
Jusrick. The intelligent voyager, to whom I 
am indebted for ſo much oral information, aſ- 
ſured me, that in moſt of the barbarous coun- 


L. i. c. 96. »De Rep. I. i. c. 2. 
tries 


| 
| 
| 
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tries which he viſited with Captain Cook in his 
laſt voyage, he could diſcern no traces of eſta- 
bliſhed laws or juridical authority. Every man 
feemed to be the avenger of his own wrongs ; and 
the chiefs took no active part, except in endea- 
vouring to keep peace, when private feuds aroſe 
to an alarming exceſs. Government appeared 
among theſe ſavage people to be purely a mili- 
tary inſtitution. | 

We know that, in the early times, the duty of 
puniſhing MURDER devolved upon the next of 
kin. But this was found to generate perpetual 
feuds; whoever had killed the Jaſt man being 
equally obnoxious to the family of the other 
party ; one of the firſt laws of Greece, therefore, 
limited the ſentence of murder to baniſhment *. 
I am inclined to think that cIvIL Laws might 
originate from private compacts made among a 
few, to protect the perſons and property of one 
another, purſuant to certain regulations ; and 
theſe regulations might in proceſs of time be 
adopted by the community. In this view of 
the ſubject, we may perhaps find the reaſon 


7 See Cook's laſt voyage, v. i. p. 161. 
* Kanuy rOiilo rad malps; o wana; 
Eig 0japaalay wer oh Br Hwy eg, 
Od“ eig amariny,” orig, arp” 5x0 ungen 
Pvy2s; P WE), @roxitivas ds un. Eurip. Oreſt. v. 512. 


why 
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why the philoſophers of old applied themſelves 
chiefly to the ſtudy of law and police: and 
perhaps it may throw ſome light on the nature 
of the juriſprudence of the northern people, 
among whom all trials were popular, that is, by 
an aſſembly, or allotted number, of the ws or 
equals of the criminal. 

We are told, that at Otaheite thieves are put 
to death by tying a ſtone to their necks, and 
drowning them in the ſea; and the natives aſſert, 
that adultery is puniſhed with death. It is to 
be regretted that voyagers have not informed us, 
who were the judges that tried and puniſhed 
theſe offences, as it does not appear that in rude 
nations the adminiſtration of juſtice is always an- 
nexed to the office of the prince. The druids, 
among the Gauls, decided all controverſies pub- 
lic and private, and tried and puniſhed crimi- 
nals. The public council of the German na- 
tions took cognizance of crimes : traitors and 
deſerters they hung upon trees; the flothful, 
the diſſolute, the cowardly, and the deformed, 
they ſunk in the marſhes, and covered with 


i Forſ, Ob. I think, but do not recollect the place. 

* J have fince been informed, that the judges are the 
princes and the prieſts ; but the trial is of a very * 
nature. 


3 Cæſ. de Bell. Gall. 


hurdles. 
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hurdles. The puniſhment, ſays Tacitus, took 
that form, which was ſuited to th mature of the 


crime: offences againſt-the public were expoſed ; 


and infamy, while it met with its deſerts, was 
conſigned to oblivion. Leſſer crimes were com- 
muted for by fines, which were paid in horſes or 
in cattle; a moiety of the fine was claimed by 
the prince or the ſtate, and a moiety by the in- 
jured party or his family.. 

There is, as J lately obſerved, an evident pro- 
greſſion in REVELATION, adapted to the capa- 


cities of mankind in different ages. Religion, 


among the Jews, aſſumed at firſt a formal, cere- 
monious appearance; the precepts of the lat- 
ter Prophets are more ſpiritual, abſtracted, and 
refined; the Goſpel is the perfection of mora- 
lity. If Revealed Religion then be adapted to 
the capacities, and receive a tinge from the man- 
ners of thoſe among whom it is promulged, it 
may well be ſuppoſed that NATURAL RELIGION 
will be perverted by many ſuperſtitious notions. 
Savages always unite ideas of violence and terror 
with that of power; their Deities are always ob- 
jects of fear, as we may judge from their idols; 
they are ſuppoſed to have a pleaſure in cruelty, 
and only to be appeaſed by the moſt valuable of- 


* Tac, Ger. c. 12. 
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ferings. It is a fact eſtabliſhed beyond contra- 
diction, that human ſacriſices have been univerſal 
in what I call the third æra of ſociety. We have 
our information from an eye-witneſs of the hor- 
rid rite, as performed in one of the South Sea 
Iſlands *. Human facrifices were common in 
Mexico, and even in Peru: at the death of one 
of the Mexican monarchs, not leſs than one thou- 
ſand of his domeſtics were offered up*. The 
accounts of the human ſacrifices of the druids 
have been contradicted by a late writer on Gallic 
antiquities *, who aſſerts, that what was miſtaken 
for a ſacrifice, was nothing more than the execu- 
tion of a criminal, I find a ſhew of probability 
in his favour, from a circumſtance already men- 
tioned, namely, that the whole adminiſtration of 
juſtice lay with. the Druids*; and it was part of 
their doctrine, that the puniſhment of thieves 
and robbers, and of all civil offences, was grateful 
to the Deity 5. If, however, we look into the 
hiſtory of theſe ſacrifices, as practiſed by other 
nations, we ſhall find that young virgins, and the 
pureſt and moſt innocent perſons, were ſingled 


See Cook'Flaſt voyage. 

2 Robertſon's Hiſt, of America, . 
3 Mr, M*Nicholl, in his Anſwer to Dr, Johnſon. 
* Cf, de Bell. Gall. I. vi. c. 13. 

5 Id. I. vi. c. 16. 
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out as moſt acceptable to the Gods *. The 
Gallic Druids held the doctrine of the immorta- 
lity and tranſmigration of the ſoul ; and by theſe 
means inculcated a remarkable contempt of 
death in the people. The natives of the South 
Sea Iflands acknowledge a being within their 
bodies, which ſees, hears, taſtes, and feels, and 
which they call Eteebee; and they believe that, 
after the diſſolution of the body, it hovers about 
the corpſe, and at laſt retires into the wooden re- 
preſentations of human bodies erected near their 
burying places. The Gauls threw every thing 
the deceaſed had in eſtimation upon the funeral 
pile; even animals, ſlaves, and clients; as if he 
were likely to want them in another life, Thus 
we find the doctrine of the immortality of the 
ſoul, is not, as ſome modern infidels ſeem willing 
to ſuppoſe, entirely of Grecian extraction. The \ 
prieſts acquire among ſavage people very great 
authority. We have already ſeen that they are 
alone exempted from the tyranny of the chiefs, 
in the South Sea Iflands. The Gallic druids 
had the education of children entirely entruſted 
to them, decided all controverſies, and were in- 


© See the Hecuba, the Iphigenia, and other pieces of 


Euripides. 


Cæſ. de Bell. Gall. 1. vi. c. 14. 
Forſter (I think). 


veſted 
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veſted with the power of electing a chief druid; 
and, it appears, with the whole regulation of their 
ſociety. : 

Some of the uſeful ax rs make conſiderable 
progreſs in this period of ſociety. Horſeman- 
ſhip is brought to high perfection among the 
Tartars; and many of the Indian nations, berder« 
ing upon the ocean, are expert in every branch 
of navigation which does not depend upon the 
mathematical ſciences *. The deſcription of the 
warlike apparatus of the nations that accompa= 
nied Xerxes, ſerves-to mark the gradations of the 
arts; and it 1s curious to obſerve how much rhe 
deſcription of ſome of them agrees with that of 
the accoutrements of the American Indians. 
Some- had 'the uſe of 'iron, and wore coats of 
mail, as the Medes and Perſians ; ſome had ar- 
rows with points of ſtone, and wore coats of ſkins; 
ſome had javelins pointed with goats horns; 
ſome, of wood hardened in the fire; ſome wore 
the ſkin of a horſe's head, as a helmet, with the 
ears erect *. 8 . 

The taſte for ornament, at this period, runs into 
exceſs. The inhabitants of the Fox Iſlands, near 
Kamſchatcha, thruſt-a. bone pin, four inches 


— 


We may add the inſtance of a German nation. — Tac. 
Ger. 44. 
> Herod. I. 7. 
= | long, 
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— 


long, through the noſtrils; perforate the under 
lip, and fix in it beads, or bits of pearl, in the 
ſhape of teeth. Ornaments in the ears and 
noſe are univerſal in the South Sea Iſlands ?. 
In Mallicollo, they conſtrict the belly by a ſtring 
to ſuch a degree, as no European could bear 
without the greateſt inconvenience *, 

The fine arts begin now to make their appear- 
ance. The records of ſome of the American 
nations were preſerved by pictures. Rude 
poems, and a ſimple ſpecies of muſic, are pro- 
duced in this ſtage. of ſociety. The ſubjects of 
the former are always love and war 5. 

We contemplate human nature, in each ſuc- 
ceſſive ſtage of refinement, with increaſing plea- 
ſure, Nor can we fail to admire the diſpenſa- 


* Coxe's Account of Ruſſian Diſcoveries.— This is prac- 
tiſed, in Prince William's Sound, ſo as to give it the effect 
of another mouth; and the firſt ſailors that landed, actually 
declared they had ſeen men with two mouths.—-Cook's laſt 
voyage, v. ii. p. 365. 

* Evidently the uſe of rings and ear- rings is of ſavage ex- 
traction. 

* Forſ. Ob. 243. 

4 The ignorant Spaniards deſtroyed the hiſtorical records - 
of Mexico, as pieces of idolatry.— Robertſon. 

5 Sunt illis hæc quoque carmina, quorum relatu, quem 
Barbitum vocant, accendunt animos, qu pugnæ ipſo 
cantu augurantur.— Tac. Ger. c. 3. 


tion 
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tion of Providence, which renders even the vices 
of men ſubſervient to the ends of civilization, 
Avarice, and ambition, and the tempeſts of wa, 
ſerve to rouſe the human mind out of that lan- 
guid and ſedentary ſtate, in which we firſt con- 
template it. The tyranny and avarice of an in- 
ſatiable Chief lead him to ſpoil his defenceleſs 
neighbour, to uſurp his poſſeſſions, his wives, his 
children, his clients ; but frequently the weaker, 
aware of the danger, flies the inhoſpitable region, 
founds a colony, cultivates new arts, and contri- 
butes to the population of the world. 'The fear 
of invaſion drives men into cities ; and there, re- 
ciprocal communications, and ſucceſſive im- 
provements, bring the arts of life to perfection. 
War, though inimical to civilization and refine- 
ment after a certain period, is favourable to them 
at firſt, by exciting emulation, and encouraging 
the contending parties to new improvements. 
The arts of navigation, for inſtance, were much 
improved among the Greeks, by the piratica 
wars which they carried on among themſelves, 
and with the Barbarians. The rage of empire 
and conqueſt promoted civilization: for till ex- 
tenſive conqueſts were made, and many people 
united under one head, there was little of ſocial 
intercourſe among men. Queen Nitocris ex- 
pended more wealth and labour in making the 

D navigation 
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navigation of the Euphrates difficult, than any 
modern improver has expended to facilitate com- 
merce.", The unſocial temper of the Jews was 
proverbial; and the Egyptians would not uſe 
any thing which had been touched by a Greek 7 
The rapid conqueſts of the old heroes conciliated 
a union of the arts, and taught each nation to 
profit by the inventions of the reſt. 

The FouvrTa PtrIoD of Society is reſpect- 
able for the inſtitution of agriculture, commerce, 
and eſtabliſhed laws: yet ſtill the mind retains 
a degree of languor and dulneſs, and men are 
averſe to labour. Heſiod employs as much art 
and vehemence to excite the ſpirit of avarice, as 


modern ſatiriſts do to repreſs it. It is ſaid that 


Ceres, coming into Attica, taught the people 
AGRICULTURE and religious worſhip ; in conſe- 
quence of which the fr/f-fruits of the earth were 
paid by all Greece to the Athenians 3, In He- 
ſiod's time, they ploughed with two oxen in 
Greece; but a little before, when we find the 
plough had not been invented, the land was 
tilled by manual labour !. 

The uſe of METALS was probably introduced 


by accident. To ſome of the moſt fuſible ores, 


* Herod. 1.1. c. 185. 2 Id. Lit. c.g1. | 
® Iſoc. Paneg. p. 90. Wolfii, Op. & Dier. paſſim. 


fire 
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fire being caſually applied, they would probably 
appear in their metallic ſtate ; and, their ducti- 
lity being diſcovered, would be applied to uſe. 
Perhaps the luſtre of moſt metals was deſigned - 
by Providence to attract the attention of men to 
an acquiſition of ſuch conſiderable utility. We 
learn from Heſiod, that iron was well known in 


his 3 it, braſs was made uſe of. The 


firſt COMMERCE was a mere barter of neceſſaries *. 
Herodotus fays, the Lydians firſt introduced coin, 
the practice of ſelling by retail, and games of 
chance: whence we may at leaſt conclude that 
theſe inventions are nearly coeval. The Britons, 
in the time of Cæſar, uſed braſs money, or rings 
of iron, to a certain weight, inſtead of money “. 
The ſtandard of commerce differs much in diffe- 
rent parts of the modern world. In ſome parts 
of America, commodities are valued by beavers 
ſkins; and on the coaſt of Guinea, 2 common 
{tandard is a bar of iron, the dimenſions of which 
are, I ſuppoſe, aſcertained. I am not of opinion 
that gold and filver were fixed upon as the me- 
c by any kind of compact among 
de people in general admire 'what is 
ornaments are always marketable com- 


Op. & Dier. 150, > Ariſt, de Rep. I. i. c. 9. 
3 Lib. i. c. 94. + De Bell. Gall. l. v. c. 12. 
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modities ; and the precious metals afforded orna- 
ments that ſuited every taſte, Thus he, who had 
a handſome necklace, or a bracelet of gold, ex- 
changed it, on ſome call of appetite, for a dinner 
or a beauteous captive ; and ſuch things being 
always acceptable, were always marketable ; and 
being the only things that always were ſo, be- 
came. in time the ſtandard of commerce. The 
cowries, or - ſhells, which are uſed in traffic 
among the Negroes, came into uſe as money, 
from having been ornaments of dreſs. 

The Athenians are allowed to be the firſt of 
the Greeks who eſtabliſhed Laws ; and the inha- 
bitants of the other ſtates of Greece were accuſ- 
tomed to apply at the Athenian tribunals for a 
rule of determining their particular controverſies. 
Order takes place as ſoon as the civil rights are 
defined. Among the firſt laws of Egypt, was one 
which forbid any man to exerciſe more than one 
trade or profeſſion *. | 
WMhen arrived at the proper ſocial and com- 
mercial period of ſociety, men not only borrow 
from each other arts and cuſtoms, but even R- 
L1610N, Much of the forms of the Greek wor- 
ſhip was imported from Egypt; before which 
they made uſe of a vague kind of addreſs to the 


» Diod. Gde. l. L. f. 1. 


Gods 
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Gods in general; nor had they ſo much as 
names for their Deities . The religion of this 
period is polytheiſm, and a fanciful kind of ſuper- 
ſtition, much milder than that of the former pe- 
riod. Manco Capac aboliſhed human ſacrifices 
in Peru, and even thoſe of animals: He, at 
leaft, had made ſome progreſs in refinement. 
That faculty of the human mind, which diſpoſes 
us too ardently to purſue a favourite idea, is in 
nothing more illuſtrated than in the inſtance of 
religion. The religion of rude nations is always 
either fanaticiſm or bigotry; and there is then 
ſcarcely any evil that affects ſociety, with which 
religion is not directly or indirectly connected. 
In a Avllized ſtate, men look back with a de- 
gree of reſentment on the miſchiefs it has occa- 
ſioned; and, from the ſame quality of the mind, 
religion becomes too much neglected. Thus, 
like every other bleſſing and virtue, religion ne- 
ver exiſts pure in ſocieties ; individuals only can 
poſſeſs it in perfection. The arts, however, have 
been obliged to ſuperſtition. When a wealthy 
perſon would atchieve ſome darling wiſh, or 
eſcape ſome imminent danger, he made a vow ; 


which vow was generally accompliſhed by build- 


t Herod. I. ii. c. 52, 54, 55,—All the Egyptian learning 
was indubitably derived from the Hebrews. 
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ing a magnificent temple, or producing ſome ex- 
cellent piece of painting or ſculpture. 

We have different accounts of the invention 
of the ArTs : ſome of the moſt conſiderable are 
claimed by the Egyptians ; among the reſt, Geo- 
metry. It is ſaid that Seſoſtris divided Egypt 
into equal portions, aſſigning to each inhabitant 
a ſquare piece of land, and reſerving a rent to 
himſelf. But the inundations of the Nile re- 
moved the landmarks, and made encroachments 
on the property of individuals; it therefore be- 
came neceſſary to apply to the ſtudy of lines and 
figures, to enable them to rectify the encroach- 
ments of the river, and proportionably to leſſen 
the rent *: hence the name, Geometry. — MWeaving 
is ſaid to originate with the ſame people: I think 
it probable that the art of matting, or platting 
together with the hand the fibres of vegetables, 
preceded, and led to that invention. The coun- 

try of Egypt being unfavourable to the cultiva- 
tion of the grape, we are ſaid to owe the art 
of procuring a beverage from grain alſo to the 
Egyptians. 

The progreſs of the mind is flow to new inven- 
tions, but it is rapid in improvements. The 
ancients excelled in the beautiful forms of their 


2 Herod, I. Il, Co 109. 
metal 
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metal and earthen vaſes, and their {ſculpture was 
perfect; though ſo ſimple an invention as that. of 
printing never occurred. The American Indians 
are ingenious, in ſome reſpects, beyond the inha- 
bitants of civilized countries; and yet they are ig- 
norant of many conveniencies of life, which might 
be attained with far leſs trouble than it coſts to 
fabricate their fantaſtical ornaments. _ 

When the feelings are made alive by activity 
and induſtry, men are ſenſible, of the inconve- 
niencies of dirt and vermin. Hence induſtrious 
nations have ever been remarkable for cleanli- 
neſs. | 

The Fourth Period of Society is the period of 
Fancy, Ex TRHVUsLAsu, and RoMance, Thoſe 
ſciences and arts which apply themſelves imme- 
diately to the exterior ſenſes, are the firſt to be 
cultivated and admired. The extreme ſenſibility 
of the Negroes to muſic is remarkable. A touch | 
of a muſical inſtrument ſeems to awake them 
into new life. After the fatigues of a ſummeris 
day, they will dance, if they can have muſic, till 
they are ready to drop down with laſſitude. I 
am told the ear of many of them is critically 
nice, and that the variations of the tune may be 
traced in the contortions of their countenances. 

1 might add, that in all ages the vulgar have 
been more affected with ſound than with ſenſe ; 
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and dancing 1s one of the firſt diverſions of 
barbarous people. We have much reaſon to. 
think, therefore, that the firſt efforts of philoſo- 
phy and eloquence were combined with muſic. 
Perhaps the facility of retaining verſe, might 
make poetry in ſome degree neceſſary before 
writing was invented. The knowledge of the 
Gallic Druids was all committed to memory, by 
means of verſes : ſome of them were not leſs 
than twenty years in learning the rudiments of 
Druidical learning; nor did they eſteem it law- 
ful to commit it to writing, though on other oc- 
caſions they uſed .the Greek letters *. The in- 
fluence of the Bards was conſiderable among the 
Celtic nations; and, we learn from the Odyſley, 
that Agamemnon conſigned his queen to the care 
of a Bard. It is probable, indeed, that among 
the Greeks, as well as among the Northern na- 
tions, they were the principal miniſters of reli- 
gion. | 

In the courſe of this Eſſay, the progreſs of arts 
and ſciences has been generally noticed. It ap-- 
pears that the firſt eſſays in compoſition are 
war-ſongs and detached ballads, the muſic of 
which adds greatly to their popularity. The 
Bards, or Minſtrels, were accuſtomed to perform 


* Cxf. de Bell. Gall. l. vi. c. 14. 
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at all the feſtivals or aſſemblies of the people, 
whether civil or religious. The compoſition 
ſometimes admitted of a kind of dialogue, in 
which two or more interlocutors were introduced. 
The ſingers perſonated either two champions be- 
fore they engage in battle, or the departing lover 
taking leave of his miſtreſs: and thus is laid the 
foundation of DRAMA TIC ExRIBITITIONSs. That 
the Greek Drama commenced in this manner, 
we have undoubted teſtimonies. © It wa ori- 
ginally nothing more than a rude ſong, exhi- 
bited by one or more clowniſh minſtrels or bal- 
lad-ſingers, who disfigured themſelves to excite 
attention. Theſpts collected a company of them 
together, and tranſported them from village to 
village in a kind of waggon ; and ſomething 
like this ſtate of the drama we ſee in the rude 
exhibitions of mummers. and morrice-dancers in 
the inland parts of this kingdom. Theſpis 
added to the ſingers an interlocutor, who ſerved 
to explain the matter of the ſongs; and in this 
ſtate the Drama continued, till an accident 
brought it to greater perfection. In the repre- 
ſentation of a Tragedy, in which the Furies were 
exhibited, the barbarous dreſſes of the chorus 
(which conſiſted of. fifty perſons) frighted the 
pregnant women into fits. Hence Aſchylus 
was induced to retrench the number of the cho- 

rus, 
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rus, and to make up for the deficiency, added to 
the actors or interlocutors. He erected a ſtage, 
and ornamented it with machinery; and equip- 
ped the actors with the robe, the buſkin, and the 
malk *.” The firſt players, that were introduced 
into Rome, came from Etruria, and danced a 
rude country dance, the young men breaking 
jeſts upon each other in an incorrect ſpecies of 
poetry *. One Livius was the firſt who went 
through a regular play, or dramatic narrative, 
which he acted himſelf ; but ſtraining his voice, 
he procured a boy to ſing to him, while he only 
acted *, In the laſt voyage of Captain Cook, we 
have a very minute deſcription of -an entertain- 
ment exhibited at the Friendly Ifles, which ex- 
actly agrees with this account of the hiſtorian * : 
and the cuſtoms of an Engliſh audience, even in 
the time of Shakeſpear, who amuſed themſelves 
before the play with drinking, ſmoking, and 
playing at cards *, have an evident connection 
with the 'origin of thoſe exhibitions, and prove 


Lectures on the ſacred Poetry of the Hebrews, tranſlated 
from the Latin of the Right Rev. R. Lowth, Lord Biſhop of 
London. v. ii. p. 290. 

Liv. Dec. i, I. 7. 6 3 Id. 

* Cook's laſt voyage, V. i. p. 254. 

+ Malone's Supp. to the Works of Sliakeſpear. 
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them to have been an occaſional entertainment 
during the intervals of a wake or feſtival. 

There is no branch of literature which ſo ge- 
nerally promotes civilization and ſcience as the 
Drama. By exciting the admiration of the 
populace, it, in a manner, allures them to im- 
provement : by cheriſhing the ſympathetic feel- 
ings, it incites to patriotiſm and the heroic vir- 
tues. It refines the language of a nation; it 
developes the diverſities of the human character, 
and in general diſpoſes to the acquiſition of know- 
ledge. 

The public tranſactions of moſt nations are at 
firſt preſerved in the poetical panegyrics and 
other compoſitions of the bards ; and, as letters 
are cultivated, theſe give place to more regular 
HisToRIES. 

The deſire of excelling in OxATORY is an- 
ther cauſe which promoted the cultivation of 
ſcience. The intereſts of men will always en- 
gage them to employ as much of the arts of 
perſuaſion as their abilities will permit. The 
ſtudy of the rhetorical arts will neceſſarily en- 
gage men in the cultivation of other ſciences, - 
particularly the moral and political; ſince the 
moſt profuſe ornaments of ſpeech are ineffectual, 


unleſs there be ſome ground of matter and argu- 
ment. 
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Curioſity and the deſire of divining future 
events has been a further cauſe of the promotion 
of ſcience, and particularly the ſcience of nature, 
and of the heavenly bodies, 

A poliſhed age is not the age of PokrRv. 
That wildneſs of manners, which conſtitutes the 
beauty of heroic, and even of paſtoral poetry, is 
no longer to be found. There is no modern fic- 
tion which abounds ſo much in beauties of this 
caſt, as the real deſcription of John the Baptiſt 
preaching in the wilderneſs. In a refined and 
ſcientific age, the machinery which animates and 
which elevates poetry, 1s no longer held in re- 
ſpect; and men muſt write coldly, where they 
have no veneration for the object. In fine, the 
exerciſe of the judgment damps the imagination; 
an attention to critical rules chills the divine ex- 
taſy; and a variety of objects diverts the atten- 
tion, The paſſion of ſuperſtitious fear is little 
exerciſed ; we do not look with ſurprize on every 
natural phenomenon ; this ſource of the ſublime 
is, therefore, almoſt totally annihilated. It was 
different when religious enthuſiaſm was united 
with the poetical ; when the ſolitary bard wan- 
dered over fome uncultivated melancholy ſcene, 
where the mark of no human footſtep was to be 
found; when every ſound ſeemed pregnant with 


danger, and when every object inſpired him with 
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awe ; when good and evil Genii were ſuppoſed 
to inhabit every river, every mountain, every 
tree ; his memory charged with tremendous tales 
of apparitions, his fancy wantoning in romantic 
ideas of men and things. In ſuch a ſtate, the 
imagination is of neceſſity more active than that 
of the frigid reaſoner, who goes to work me- 
chanically, examines precedents with the accu- 
racy of a lawyer, reads critics, weighs every word 
and ſentence, writes upon ſubjects in which he has 
no faith, and pictures ſcenes which he never be- 
held. 

The period of ſociety which precedes that we 
are now treating of, is the paſtoral ſtate. Men 
are always inclined to extol the manners of their 
youthful days; the paſtoral lifg, therefore, forms 
the ground-work of moſt of their poetical per- 
formances. Hence are derived the ſplendid fic- 
tions of the Golden, the Saturnian Age; the hap- 
pineſs and equality of which are extolled with an 
enthuſiaſtig fervour. Didactic and moral poetry 
is reſerved for a more advanced ſtage of refine- 
ment. In the age of Queen Elizabeth, the ex- 
cellent author of the Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry 
remarks, there were but few fatiriſts: too high a 
reliſh prevailed for the glowing pictures of the 
imagination ; and the minds of men were ſcarce- 
ly cultivated enough to penetrate the minutiæ 


of 
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of character, and the ſprings of human con- 
duct. 

Mon AlL LEARNING was, however, early ad- 
mired in Greece, and their poets and orators do 
not fail to introduce it on moſt occaſions. Pin- 
dar interweaves many abſtract ſentiments in his 
delightful Odes; and Homer is not deſtitute of 
them. The ſpeeches of ambaſſadors often con- 
clude with a moral reflection“; whence the taſte 
of reducing knowledge to general maxims ſeems 

to have originated. 
| PrrLosoPay firſt appeared in the little ſen- 
| tentious proverbs and maxims of the early ages; 
| and, in all probability, natural as well as moral 
knowledge was inculcated in nearly the ſame 
form *. Socrates aroſe, a man of ſingular inge- 
nuity, and fond of diſputation : he turned the 
attention of men to the inveſtigation of cauſes, 
and taught them the art of analogical reaſoning. 
Under Plato, the refinements of reaſon ran into 
exceſs, and logic was involved in ſubtilty. It 
appears to have been the opinion of Plato, that 
the human mind is capable of any reſearch, and 
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i Herod, 1. vii. paſſim: ſee particularly c. 157. Thucy- 
dides, paſlim. | 

2 All the elements of Grecian ſcience were deduced. ul- 
timately from the Eaſt ; and may, I think, be traced to a 
1 ſacred ſource. N. 
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that there is nothing in nature which we may 
not at one time or other hope to comprehend. 
Ariſtotle, a more regular and ſyſtematic genius, 
followed; and he ſeems to have employed him- 
ſelf rather in methodizing the ſcience which was 
diffuſed among mankind, than in inventing new. 
The diſciples of Socrates divided into two prin- 
cipal branches; the one following Plato, the other 
Antiſthenes. From Plato ſprung the Academics 
and the Peripatetics ; from Antiſthenes was de- 
rived, ſays Laertius, the apathy of Diogenes, the 
continence of Crates, and the patience-and forti- 
tude of Zeno. 

It would be impoſſible to continue a general 
hiſtory of mankind further than what I call the 
Fourth Period of Society, Till then, there is 
an uniformity in manners, which enables us to 
mark. with preciſion the progreſs of civilization, 
After that period, the variety of caſual inven- 
tions, which ſerve to form what is termed na- 


tional character, renders the inveſtigation dif- 
ficult. 6. 


From different cauſes, men halt in Agen 
ſtages of civilization. They continue longeb in 
the hunter (or ſecond) ſtate, in cold than in hot 
climates: the latter are fayourable to agricul- 


1 Diog. Laert. Ant. 3742 
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| ture ; and the temperate climates ſeem to diſpoſe 
to the paſtoral life. Civilization is often haſten- 
ed by cauſes equally adventitious. A great ge- 
nius ariſing, gives the tone to his contempora- 
ries. Civil commotions promote activity. But, 
on the whole, the advances of reaſon are gradual 
and flow *. 


1 As a corollary from the preceding Eſſay, it ſeems to 
follow, that improper means have uſually been employed 
for the civilization of barbarous nations. Miſſionaries have 
been ſent among them, and ſchools have been erected for 
their inſtruction, without effect. They are found incapable 
of receiving abſtract ideas, or attending to any chain of rea- 
ſoning on moral or religious topics. It is to little purpoſe 
to give a literary education to a few of the children of ſa- 
vages, fince it only ſerves to render them different from 
the reſt of the community, and unfit for that ſtage of ſociety 
in which they are engaged. A nation, it appears, muſt 
arrive at knowledge and civilization by proper gradations. 
The firſt application of which the mind ſeems capable, in 
a rude ſtate, is to the mechanic arts. The introduction of 
theſe among uncivilized people will excite their curioſity 
and their emulation ; and the conveniencies procured by 
means of theſe arts will always be a ſufficient recommenda- 
4 tion of them. If, therefore, it be the object of any go- 
vernment, or public inſtitution, to civilize and inſtruct a 
barbarous nation, let it not attempt to make divines and 
philoſophers of the younger ſavages ; let them be made car- 
43 | penters, ſmiths, boat-builders, wheel-wrights, &c. and let 
bn the females be taught to ſpin and to weave. The intro- 
duction 
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duQion of theſe arts will render the ſociety ſtationary, and 
an application to agriculture will ſucceed. | 

It is a fact, I believe, now generally allowed, that Chriſ- 
tianity can only be received by people whoſe minds are diſ- 
ciplined, and capable of more continued attention than ſa- 
vages generally are, It is found by experience too, that the 
moſt ſucceſsful teachers of Chriſtianity among rude nations, 
are the enthuſiaſtic and popular. The oratory which 1s cal- 


culated to make an imprefſion upon them, is inconſiſtent - 


with taſte and ſcience; nor are their minds ſufficiently 
ſtayed and ſedate for the cool regularity of eſtabliſhed 
worſhip. 
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. II. 


OF THE INFLUENCE OF PHYSICAL AND MO- 
RAL CAUSES ON THE HUMAN MIND. 


Theory of a celebrated French Writer, and his Followers. — 
. Arguments in Support of that Theory. Arguments on the 
other Side,—Occafional Effects not ſufficient Foundation for 
a general Doctrine. Accommodating Poxwer in the Human 
Syftem.—T he E ect of Climate counteracted in civilized 
Countries. — T he Mind chiefly governed by intellectual Cauſes. 
IM.. Hume's Arguments confidered.—Other Principles te 
account for national Chara#er.—Situation,—Local Arts— 
Caſualties, —Commerte,—Government. | 


I. N author, who, in my opinion, is more 

A indebted for his reputation to his inge- 
nuity than his judgment, has attempted to de- 
duce the laws, cuſtoms, and government of na- 
tions from the phyſical influence of climate, 


ſituation, and ſoil. The theory was too well 


i 


adapted 


* Vide L'*Eſprit de Loix, paſſim.— Lord Kaims has been 


very ſucceſsful in producing facts to overturn the doctrine 


of Monteſquieu, reſpeCting the influence of climate ; but 
his Lordſhip 1s not equally happy in the theory which he 


adopts, 
3 
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adapted to the genius of his country not to be 
implicitly followed; and, in its ſupport, the ad- 
vocates for materialiſm among ourſelves have 
lately favoured us with ſome ponderous vo- 
lumes. 

The arguments for this hypotheſis are chiefly 
drawn from the apparent effects of climate, at- 
moſphere, and food, upon the individual. Cold, 
ſay theſe authors, contracts the fibres, renders 
them rigid, and diminiſhes their ſenfbility ; heat, 
on the contrary, relaxes and debilitates, diſco- 
lours the ſkin, renders the body tender and ob- 
noxious to diſeaſe. On ſudden tranſitions from 
heat to cold, or from cold to heat, we experience 
ſomething like theſe effects extended to the mind. 
A moiſt or dry atmoſphere has a ſenſible effect 
upon the ſpirits ; and the- alterations produced 
by theſe in our bodily health, may contribute ſtill 
further to their influence upon the intellectual fa- 
culties. The effects of diet, they add, are conſider- 
able. Not only gluttony and intemperance blunt 
the underſtanding, and deftroy the finer feelings, 
but particular kinds of food, taken even in mo- 
deration, are ſaid to produce this effect more than 


adopts, to account for national character. See Sketches 
of Man, B. i. ſ. 1. 
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others. It has been aſſerted, that thoſe who 
ſubſiſt on fleſh are commonly ferocious and 
cruel; and that thoſe, on the contrary, whoſe 
chief ſupport is vegetables, are of milder and leſs 
warlike diſpoſitions ”. 

Notwithſtanding theſe ſpecious arguments, 
there are ſome reaſons which incline me to queſ- 
tion the influence of phyſical cauſes upon the 
human mind ; and to believe it, on the whole, 
a very uncertain criterion of national cha- 
racter. 

Firſt. It is very little underſtood, how far 
the mind is connected with the body, and de- 
pendant on it. It is certain that pain diſtracts 
the attention, and ſickneſs enfeebles the under- 
ſtanding; but we are hardly juſtified in affirm- 
ing, that imbecillity of mind is the natural con- 
comitant of a relaxed or weak habit of body. 
Some of the ſtrongeſt minds have exiſted in very 
frail bodies; nay, under the immediate oppreſ- 
ſion of ſickneſs, pain, and infirmity *: on the 
other hand, 1t is not at all uncommon to meet 
with idiots of a found and healthy conſtitution, 


Such was the opinion of the ingenious, but fantaſtical 
Rouſſeau.— See Emille, &c. — 

I need only mention Mr. Pope, Lord Shaftſbury, and 
Scarron. 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps what we experience on tranſitions from 
cold to heat, may be the effect only of a tempo- 
rary fever; and as ſoon as recovered from the 
firſt ſhock, which the mind, from its union with 
the ſenſes, receives by ſuch diſorder in the ex- 
ternal frame, it will exert its uſual faculties, 
whatever may continue to be the ſtate of the at- 
moſphere. On the ſame principles, the effects 
of exceſs in eating and drinking may be ac- 
counted for, being attended with a ſpecies of 
fever. But, that particular kinds of food have 
any power or influence over the mind, further 
than the moral conſequences attending an in- 
creaſe of bodily health, is utterly deſtitute of 
proof; and is contradicted by ſo many facts, that 
there is reaſon to believe the hypotheſis founded 
only on a fantaſtical analogy. 

Secondly. If it were granted, that the mind 
is in many reſpects dependant on the body; yet 
the latter is endued with an accommodating power, 
and has a diſpoſition to retain its natural tem- 
perament in all climates ', I apprehend there 
are no proofs, that, while the body continues 
in health, the mind can be phyſically injured ; 
now, health and vigour are enjoyed in almoſt 
all climates, though it requires ſome time to 


3 See Experiments in a heated room, Phil, Tranſ. 
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ſeaſon and habituate the body to a different 
climate. | 


Thirdly. The difference of climate could only 


affect ſavage nations; for its effects among po- 


liſhed nations may be, and generally are, coun- 
teracted. There are means of preſerving the 
body temperate in hot countries; and a cool- 
ing regimen, more fruit and vegetables, are 
made uſe of there, and leſs of intoxicating or 
ſtrong liquors, than in thoſe regions that ap- 
proach nearer to the poles. I ſpeak of coun- 
tries that have been long inhabited by the ſame 
race of people: our colonies abroad are not fair 
examples, they being too lately ſettled to deſert 
the manners of the parent country. On the 
other hand, in cold climates, the uſe of fire, 
and warm cloathing, are ſubſtitutes for a dry 
atmoſphere and a genial ſun. Thus an inha- 
bitant of Britain may live as luxuriouſly in 
his own country, as at Conſtantinople or Ben- 
gal. 

Fourthly. The phyſical principles that have 
been enumerated, can only be conſidered as pre- 
diſpoſing cauſes at moſt. They cannot give ideas; 
now ideas are, as it were, the parents of each 


other. All our reaſoning conſiſts in comparing, 


all our fancy, in combining, ideas. The moſt 
potent of the paſſions, avarice and ambition, 
| depend 
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depend on theſe combinations of ideas, and 


theſe are directed by education and faſhion. 
Phyſical cauſes, on this account, can have little 
effect on the manners and cuſtoms; they can only 
reduce the mind to a ſtate more proper for receiv- 
ing certain ideas than others : but the firſt inven- 
tions, and firſt principles of ſcience introduced 
into a nation, however introduced, will in reality 
influence the national genius. 

Mr. Hume has very accurately enumerated ſe- 
veral ſtriking inſtances, in contradiction to the 
theory of Monte/quieu and his diſciples, Thus he 
obſerves, that an uniformity of manners prevails 
throughout the whole empire of China, though 
the climate varies conſiderably ; while the laws 
and manners of ſmall ſtates bordering on each 
other materially differ. The ſlavery of the fe- 
male ſex is the ſame in Ruſſia, as in the warmer 
climates of Aſia ; only differing, as moulded by 
the different religions of Mohammegdaniſm and 
Chriſtianity. Thoſe cuſtoms, which are adopted 
through extenſive tracts of territory, ſeem evi- 
dently to have been borrowed by the people of 
thoſe territories from one another. An argument 
not leſs deciſive is, that remarkable differences 
in manners ſubſiſt among people who live toge- 


See Prelim, Diſſert. prefixed to King's Origin of Evil, 
E4 ther, 
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ther, but whoſe peculiar laws and cuſtoms prohi- 
bit intimate connections: this is exemplified in 
the difference between the Tarks and the native 
Greeks, who live under their government. The 
Jews are uniformly the ſame, wherever they are 
ſcattered. A child, if taken away from his pa- 
rents, will have nothing of the peculiar temper 
of his countrymen. A Fanizary is the ſame, 
whether his native country be Greece or Arabia: 
and hence ariſe profeſional characters. 

Were national genius and manners dependant 
on phyſical principles, as long as the food and 
climate continued the ſame, we ſhould expect 
the inhabitants would retain the ſame diſpoſi- 
tions: yet we obſerve, that very ſudden revolu- 
tions in government will produce a total change 
in manners ; and thoſe people who retain their 
ancient civil conſtitution are ſeldom altered by 
tranſplantation. The oldeſt colonies-in America 
retain their primitive manners. The Canadian 
and the Boſtbnian were, at the peace of 1763, 
as different as at the firſt peopling of thoſe 


countries. What relation, what likeneſs have 


the modern Greeks to their free and poliſhed 
anceſtors ? Do the modern Talians in the leaſt 
reſemble the brave and high-ſpirited Romans ? 
Where are the ferocious Lombards ? Where 
are the Gauls, the Franks, the conquerors of 

| | Rome? 


— 


8 
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Rome? — Not among the petit maitres of Pa- 
ris. How different have been the manners of 
Britain before and after the conqueſt by the 
Romans, before and after the Saxon invaſion, 
and the Norman eſtabliſhment ?—Examine the 


hiſtory of moſt nations, and you will find ſimilar 


revolutions. 

IT. We muſt look then for a ſolution of the 
phenomena of national character upon other prin- 
ciples. 7 And Firſt, I will not deny all manner 
of influence to ſoil and climate; but that influ- 
ence, I aſſert, is only exerted through the me- 
dium of a moral cauſe. A fruitful country will 
certainly promote indolence and luxury, but it 
is, becauſe little labour or exertion is required 
to procure a ſubſiſtence ; and theſe, I grant, will 
often terminate in arbitrary government, In 
like manner a fterile, inhoſpitable country will 
inure its inhabitants to induſtry and hardſhips, 
and will alſo excite a ſpirit of emigration and 
commerce. Yet, with reſpec to the cultivation 
of the mind, there are advantages peculiar to 


each ſituation. If the leiſure, which a fertile 


country and a mild climate afford, be favour- 
able to curioſity and contemplation, the ſteri- 
lity of colder regions calls forth the exertions 
of ingenuity, and rouſes to action all the mental 
powers. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly. Situation will have effect in the early 
ſtages of ſociety. A vicinity to the ſea inclines 
the inhabitants to be commercial, hoſpitable, 
and of courſe in ſome degree refined. In in- 
land fituations, the people are commonly of jea- 
lous and avaricious diſpoſitions ; the natural ef- 
fect of the labour and difficulty with which they 
acquire their ſubſiſtence in the employments of 
agriculture. The Germans, from their mediate 
ſituation, are frequently at war; they will there- 
fore, in all probability, ever remain a nation of 
hardy ſoldiers: and the want of commerce (which 
employs ſuperfluous hands, or thoſe not want- 
ed in agriculture, and alfo introduces the luxury 
of other countries) will contribute to this ef- 
fect. A hilly, romantic country, and long ſum- 
mer, will diſpoſe to the paſtoral life : long nights, 
and confinement, will invite to ſtudy and me- 
ditation. 

Local circumſtances will alſo affect the arts. 
The Oriental architecture (improperly called the 
Gothic) is uniformly the ſame, and imitates the 
ramifications of trees, becauſe the countries where 
it was invented abounded in wood. The Egyp- 
tian is of a more ſolid kind, becauſe there is 
little wood in Egypt; and all the firſt build- 
ings of that country were of ſtone, The paſſion 
for building aroſe to an aſtoniſhing exceſs in 


Egypt, 
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Egypt, from the excellence of their quarries. 


King Cheops proſtituted his daughter for hire, 


that he might build a pyramid ; ſhe afterwards 
acquired ſufficient wealth by her practice to build 
one herſelf . 


Thirdly. Thoſe events which we call caſual, 


independent of phyſical cauſes, give birth to the 
peculiar laws and political eſtabliſhments of moſt 
nations. The laws and cuſtoms have frequently 
no better ſource than the caprice of the firſt ſer- 
tlers; or they are diverſified by another nation 
which breaks in upon them, and produces a new 
arrangement in the civil conſtitution. A man 
of genius ſtarts up, and acquires ſufficient au- 
thority to reform it; and this 1s often done in 
conformity with his particular prejudices. Athens 
and Lacedæmon were governed by very different 
inſtitutions, though bordering upon each other. 
What relation had the laws of Lycurgus to the 
ſoil or climate? 

Fourthly. The introduction of particular arts 
and ſciences muſt have conſiderable effects in 
forming the national manners, and in directing 
the popular paſſions and purſuits. This too will 
depend much on accident. A great genius 
ariſing in favourable circumſtances, the peculiar 


s Herod. I. ii. c. 126. 
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bent of his mind will have conſiderable weight 
in determining that of his countrymen, who will 
firſt copy him, and afterwards copy one another. 
Thus moſt nations have a manner in ſcience as 
well as in dreſs, | 

Fifthly. It was before intimated that commerce 
and arts bring the people of different climates 
more upon a level : I will add, that moral cauſes 
often produce phyſical effects. Improvements 
in mechanics leſſen labour, perhaps contribute to 
enervate the induſtrious inventors, and in time 
produce indolence and luxury. 

Sixthly. The genius of the goverument, which 
we have ſeen will moſt commonly depend upon 
what is termed accident, is univerſally confeſſed 
to influence, more than any cauſe whatever, the 
manners of a people. The republican form is 
favourable to the cultivation of oratory, poli- 
tics, and philoſophy. A warlike nation will de- 
light in ſhews, pompous exhibitions, and thea- 
trical repreſentations *. The nations of India, 
who languiſn under the moſt deſpotic govern- 
ment, are remarked for being the moſt cowardly 
in the world. The Indian has nothing that 


We learn from Cicero's oration pra Murena, that can- 
didates for public offices were generally ſucceſsful in pro- 
portion to the magnificence of the ſhews which they ex- 
hibited, | A 

hg 
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he can call his. own : his field, his flock, his 
treaſure, his family, his life, are ſubje& to a 
momentary ſummons ; and he muſt ſurrender 
them to the firſt imperious ſervant of his ſove- 
reign who pleaſes to demand them. An habi- 
tual careleſſneſs and levity are the conſequences 
of this impermanent condition ; his paſſions 
have no opportunity to mature and 1nvigorate ; 
he dares ſet his heart on nothing: and courage 
is the reſult of ſome violent affection, which im- 
pels us to think an object worth contending for at 
the riſk of other enjoyments, The man who 
has no ſtrong propenſities, no violent attach- 
ments, . will neyer endanger his perſon : there 
muſt be a motive, there muſt be an object; that 
object may indecd be imaginary, and in that con- 
fiſts the enthuſiaſm of courage. Every philoſo- 
pher knows how habits are induced, and how 
prejudices are increaſed, by imitation : if on one 
or two occaſions a man has been led to a diſre- 
gard of life, or an inſenſibility of pain, his reſolu- 
tion will return, even when the motive is leſs 
weighty. The natural, or rather habitual cou- 
rage of the Engliſh has been extolled above that 
of the French, and not without good foundation, 
if we conſider the nature of the different govern- 
ments. The levity of the latter nation may have 
reſulted from the ſtate of vaſſalage in which they 
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were immerged for many ages, and which they 
only changed for deipotiſm. The gravity and 
ſtrong paſſions of the Spaniards may be a relic of 
that free conſtitution which they not long ſince en- 
joyed, heightened by the noble enthuſiaſm, which 
animated them in their conteſts with the Moors. 
Cuſtoms or faſhions of thinking, once eſtab- 
liſhed, are perſevered in for ſome time after the 


cauſes have ceaſed to exiſt. 


III. If the principal remarks contained in this 
Eſſay be admitted, it follows, that very little of 
manners, arts, and politeneſs depends upon the 
action of the elements, or the productions of the 
ſoil: and the reaſon will be clear, why all civi- 
lized nations are ſo nearly on an equality. If, 
further, natural cauſes may be ſo ſtrongly coun- 
teracted by moral ones —if an inhabitant of Bri- 
tain has no longer the ſame ſenſes as at the time 
of the invaſion of Julius Cæſar, but is tranſ- 
formed from a naked, hardy ſavage, fortified by 
nature or uſe againſt all extremities of weather, 
to an effeminate native of a warmer region ; 
and may by art acquire the ſame delicacy of 
conſtitution, and of conſequence the ſame viva- 
city of ſpirit—it follows, that prudent laws, and 
proper attention in the governing powers, may 
mould the manners of nations almoſt into what 


form they pleaſe. It follows, in fine, that, con- 
2 ſcious 
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ſcious how much of improvement and virtue is 
in our own power, we ought not to be diſheart=- 
ened by viſionary theories; but, whatever the 
climate and ſituation, labour to approach that 
perfection, to which, whether attainable or not, 
it is our duty and happineſs to aſpire. 
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ESSAY IM 


A CONCISE VIEW OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
FIRST AGES, WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE DISPERSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Connexion of this Eſſay with the preceding and following Eſſays, 
— Antediluvian World. Profs of Deluge. —Firſt Arts,— 
Emigrations and firſt Colonies —Firſt Monarchies.— Progreſs 
of Knowleage,—Chaldeans,—FEgypt.—Greece, 


HEN we conſider the extreme incapacity 
of mankind, before the invention: of let- 
ters, and the impoſſibility of retaining facts with 
any degree of preciſion, inſtead of being ſurpriſed 
that the hiſtory of the firſt ages of the world are 
involved in darkneſs and confuſion, we have 
ſome cauſe to wonder, that even a few rays of 
truth ſhould have penetrated this immenſe cloud 
of ignorance, and deſcended to the preſent times. 
To the ſacred hiſtory, I acknowledge, we are in- 
debted for all the certainty we poſſeſs upon theſe 
ſubje&s; and, without this unerring clue, we 
ſhould, perhaps, be left to wander through the 
wilderneſs of poetic fiction and abſurdity, with- 
out perceiving whither our reſearches tended. 
The 
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The heathen writers are not, however, to be diſ- 
regarded; ſome of them are valuable coadjutors 
to the ſacred hiſtorians, and, by remarking nicely 
the connection, we are able to throw ſome excel- 
lent lights upon thoſe parts of the deſcription, 
which the brevity of the inſpired penmen has 
neceſſarily thrown into ſnade. 

If the ſyſtem which is exhibited in the preced- 
ing Eſſay on the Progreſs of Manners and So- 
ciety, will not meet with confirmation from a 
review of the actual hiſtory of the world, it is 
undeſerving the attention of the public. To 
render it really acceptable and uſeful, it appeared 
neceſſary to authenticate it by ſuch teſtimonies as 
have been generally admitted by the learned ; 
and to prove that I have not wandered in the re- 
gions of ſpeculation, but have drawn my obſer- 
vations from the practice of mankind. 

The Eſſays alſo, which immediately follow, 
will receive ſome elucidation, as well as confir- 
mation, from a conciſe view of the firſt pages of 
hiſtory : the hiſtory of ſuperſtition in particular 
is ſo nearly connected with the hiſtory of the 
world, that, to underſtand the one, it is neceſ- 
ſary continually to have recourſe to the other. 

I flatter myſelf, that the faſtidious delicacy of 
our modern ſelf- created philoſophers will not ex- 
act from me the unreaſonable compliment of de- 
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priving myſelf of ſome of the beſt reſources in 
this difficult reſearch, merely becauſe they do 
not chuſe to acknowledge the ſcriptures. To 
tread in the footſteps of a Raleigh, a Stilling- 
fleet, a Newton, and a Bryant, may appear in 
their eyes weakneſs and ſuperſtition; in the eyes of 
thoſe who are ſo unfaſhionable as to retain a reſpect 
for that obſolete accompliſhment, ancient litera- 
ture, theſe authorities will not appear much leſs 
reſpectable than thoſe which have graced the an- 
nals of infidelity, Let me, however, aſſure 
them, that I am uninfluenced by names, perhaps 
more uninfluenced than themſelves; I purſue 
this ſyſtem, becauſe no other ſyſtem has ever 
been preſented to us : nor has the prolific fancy of 
modern adventurers, unreſtrained by the fetters 
of learning, been ever able to deviſe a conjecture 
on theſe ſubjects, that deſerves for a moment the 
attention of a reflecting being. 

In the Eſſay to which J have juſt had occaſion 
to refer, I intimated my aſſent to that ſyſtem of 
colmogony which derives the human race from 
one original ſtock *. The wonderful analogy 
between the languages of different countries; 
the order of the alphabet being nearly alike in 
every part, where the uſe of letters has been 
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known; the aſtoniſhing conformity in the an- 
cient traditions of all nations ; and, above all, 
the concurring teſtimony of poets and hiſtorians, 
appear to me irreſiſtible arguments. It is more- 
over confeſſed by all parties, that ſcience origi- 
nally proceeded from the Eaft. Thoſe who 
were the immediate diſciples of the Oriental 
nations improved. in arts and civil'zation, while 
the reſt of the world remained immerſed in bar- 
bariſm and ignorance. This is a circumſtance 
not to be accounted for from climate, ſince ge- 
nius has been found to exiſt in all climates; and 
ſince that of the Eaſt, according to the theoriſts 
whom I am now oppoſing, is ſuch as naturally 
diſpoſes to indolence rather than to activity: it 
is, in truth, a circumſtance only to be explained 
by an hypotheſis, grounded on the truth of the 
ſcripture hiſtory, and which, in the ſucceeding 
pages, I ſhall endeavour to ſubſtantiate, 

Of the antediluvian world too little is known 
to render it a fair object of philoſophical in- 
quiry. It appears, that the portion of the earth 
which was during that period inhabited, was 
extremely populous, extremely wicked, and ex- 
tremely ignorant. Their ignorance is evident, 
ſince the ſimple. art of conſtructing a veſſel to fail 
upon the water was utterly unknown. 

That the habitable world at leaſt was de- 
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ſtroyed by a deluge, is another point in which 
the traditions of every nation under heaven 
agree. The ſtory of Deucalion correſponds in 
ſo many particulars with the Moſaic account, 
that it is impoſſible to doubt their having origi- 
nated from one ſource. The celebrated Chal- 
dean antiquary Beroſus has left ſufficient behind 
him to ſatisfy us that ſuch was the prevailing 
belief of his country. The Chineſe, the In- 
dians, the Egyptians *, even the ſavages of Ame- 
rica, are ſaid to have a ſimilar tradition *. Be- 
ſides theſe teſtimonies, one of the moſt learned 
writers of our time has traced a variety of the 
rites and ceremonies of the ancients into memo- 
rials of this important fact, and has grounded 


* «© The ſacred Ogdoas, in Egypt, conſiſted of eight per- 
ſonages deſeribed in a boat, who were eſteemed the moſt an- 
cient gods of that country.” Bryant. Myth. v. iii. p. . 

2 See STILLINGF. Orig. Sac. b. ili. c. 4. RaLEIGH's 
Hift. World, e. vii. ſ. 1. | 

3 Mr. BayanT. See An Analyfis of Ancient Mythology. 
I cannot in common gratitude omit this opportunity of 
recommending to my readers this great work, a work 
better calculated to overturn and eradicate the principles 
of infidelity, than half the books which have been publiſhed 
on religious ſubjects. One of the moſt dangerous cauſes of 
ſcepticiſm is reflecting on the abſurd ſyſtems of religion that 
have been popular in the world. Mr. Bryant demonſtrates 
how and wherefore theſe ſyſtems have been popular, 
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his arguments upon convincing proofs from the 
moſt reſpectable authors of Greece. 

Some very learned writers have denied that 
there is any deciſive reaſon from ſcripture * for 
ſuppoſing the flood recorded in Geneſis to be 
any other than a partial inundation, ſuffici- 
ent to cover that part of the world which was 
then inhabited. The difficulties ſuggeſted by 
infidel writers againſt this part of ſacred hiſtory 
are not indeed deſerving of much attention ; but 
if this ſuppoſition be granted, they will be conſi- 
derably diminiſhed. One of the moſt popular 
of their objections in particular lies againſt the 


Independent of the agreement which we find in ancient 
writers concerning the circumſtances of theſe great facts, I 
think the ideas themſelves are not very likely to ſtrike people 
in a very rude ſtate of ſociety, The notion of a chaos, of a 
deluge, and of the whole human race proceeding from a ſin- 
gle ſtock, are not very obvious to ignorant minds. The ſup- 
poſition of the earth's having exiſted from eternity 1s much 
eaſier than any of theſe. Again, to argue that theſe nar- 
ratives were invented by deſigning impoſtors would ſurely 
be ſtill more abſurd ; ſince it is impoſſible to ſee any end they 
could anſwer in this view. In ſhort, the general belief of 
theſe facts can only be accounted for by ſuppoſing them really 
to have happened, but to be in ſome reſpects miſrepreſented 
and diſguiſed in the different traditions. 

2 There are innumerable inſtances in ſcripture, where the 
word aretz (earth) means only a particular territory. It is 
ſurely no ſtrained conſtruction then to limit it to the whole of 
the inhabited part of the globe. 
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probability of the ark being able to contain 
ſuch a number of creatures as would be neceſſary 
for the propagation of the different ſpecies of 
animals : but this will appear to have little 
weight, if we admit the ſuppoſition that the ark 
really did contain only thoſe creatures which were 
immediately uſeful, and which the patriarch 
might find . neceſſary for his ſupport or conve- 
nience, after the ſubſiding of the waters. 

We are informed that the ark reſted on a moun- 
tain of the name of Ararat *, in the province of 
Armenia, a ſituation, from its fertility and tem- 
perate climate, admirably calculated to promote 
the re-peopling of the world. It is remarkable 
that Homer, and fome other of the ancient au- 
thors, ſhould poſitively allude to. the dividing of 
the earth among three perſons, the three ſons of 
Cronus *, who is by a multitude of concurring 
teſtimonies proved to be no other than the pa- 
triarch Noah “. | 

In this favourable ſituation the poſterity of 
Noah preſently multiplied. Whatever arts were 


1 Stillingfleet, after Sir W. Raleigh, calculates that the 
whole capacity of the ark was 450 cubical perches. 

o Derived from har (mountain) and irad or irat (to de- 
ſcend). 

3 Iliad O. v. 187. Callim. Hymn, in Jovem, quoted 
by Bryant. 

See Bryant's Myth. 
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known previous to the deluge, we may eaſily 
conceive were ſpeedily revived ; that theſe, how- 
ver, were few, I am much inclined to believe, 
ſince the uſeful arts are ſeldom totally loſt. 
From unfavourable circumſtances, from a ſterile 
ſoil, an inhoſpitable climate, and the difficulty of 
procuring food, a race of men may indeed loſe 
whatever ſpeculative knowledge they were origi- 
nally in poſſeſſion of; they may even forget thoſe , 
arts, which they have no opportunity of prac- 
tiſing: a colony, for inſtance, tranſported from the 
ſea-coaſt to an inland country, would probably 
loſe the knowledge of navigation ; but there are 
ſome arts of a general nature, which can never 
be totally loſt, if once they have been perfectly 
acquired. | 
On the firſt creation of man, the Lord put him 
into the garden of Eden (or pleaſantneſs) to dreſs and 
to keep it; ſince however we have reaſon to be- 
\lieve, from the ſucceeding chapter, that the earth 
was at that period in ſo fertile a. ſtate, that it 
{ſpontaneouſly brought forth every thing neceſſary 
for the ſupport of human nature, little art could 
be required for the keeping of it in order. We | 
are afterwards informed, that Cain was a tiller of 
the ground, but of the nature of ſuch an employ- | 
f 
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ment at that period we are totally ignorant; it is 
prabable it conſiſted in little elſe than in preſerv- 
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ing the fruit-trees and herbage free from weeds, 
and collecting the fruits which that delightful 
climate almoſt ſpontaneouſly afforded. - Of the 
other arts which were in uſe before the flood, there 
is alſo a brief enumeration in the fourth chapter 
of Geneſis. We find that mankind, at that 
time, chiefly dwelt in tents, and that their em- 
ployment conſiſted in the care of cattle. The 
uſe of metals was certainly known ; but this 
ſeems to be a local art, and one of thoſe which 
might be loſt by different colonies, unfavourably 
ſituated for procuring the materials. Muſic was 
not unknown to the Antediluvians; but it is an 
art which is practiſed in ſome rude manner by 
almoſt every race of men, even in the loweſt 
ſtages of ſociety, After the flood, Noah is 
ſpoken of as beginning to be an huſbandman; and 
though the training of vines was one of the moſt 
obvious arts, the firſt vineyard upon record was of 
his planting, But, in fact, it is evident, that in 
much later times men did not apply to agricul- 
ture; and there is great reaſon to believe, that 
little or nothing was known of the art till the 
time even of the firſt Hebrew patriarchs. With 
regard to any moral or religious knowledge, the 
human race were at that period in a ſtill more 
uninformed ſtate. God had indeed, probably by 
viſion, communicated with Noah; but no code 
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of faith or religious worſhip had been delivered 
to mankind ; and without ſome ſyſtem the no- 


tions of men become eaſily perverted. Thus we 


have reaſon to believe, that mankind, at the pe- 
riod when they began to ſeparate, were in an ex- 
tremely rude ſtate, without letters, without arts, 
without a ſettled ſyſtem of religion, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſcarcely any rudiments of knowledge, 
which might not eaſily be obliterated by unfa- 
vourable circumſtances, 

The ſcripture genealogies are recorded. with ſo 
much accuracy, that if the hiſtory reſted upon no 
higher -authority than thoſe of the heathens, it 
would ſtill challenge our attention, for its cor- 
re&neſs, conſiſtency, and probability, By theſe 
we find, that the progeny of Noah increaſed 
with that rapidity, which might be expected in a 
favourable ſituation. Deſtitute of arts, however, 
as we have reaſon to believe them, they would 
neceſſarily diſperſe more rapidly than a poliſhed 
ſociety, united by laws and cuſtoms, by ambition 
and by fear. Where the principal ſupport of 
men is the ſpontaneous fruits of the earth, the 
produce of their agility in hunting, or the few 
animals which in that ſtate they would be able 
to domeſticate, a wide range of country is neceſ- 
ſary to the ſupport of even a very ſmall ſociety. 
They therefore began ſoon to diſperſe ; and, as 

there 
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there was no temptation to induce to war, and 
no neceſſity for any precaution or defence but 
what was ſufficient to preſcrve them from the at- 
tacks of wild beaſts, they probably ſeparated at 
firſt in very ſmall companies, and ſome of the 
more adventurous might even wander ſo far as 
totally to disjoin themſelves from the ſociety of 
their brethren. 

Some of the families thus diſperſed continued 
many ages in ignorance and barbariſm ; and 
others began early to perform a conſpicuous part 
in the great hiſtorical drama. 

One of the firlt, and it appears the moſt pow- 
erful, of theſe early colonies, was that of the fa- 
mily of Cuſn, under the conduct of Nimrod, the 
third from Noah. This adventurous band left 
the mountainous regions of Ararat, and took an 
immenſe circuit ſouthward, before they could ſa- 
tisfy themſelves in their choice of an habitation '._ 
Nimrod is the firſt perſon upon record, after the 
flood, who founded a city; and that city, Babel 
or Babylon, became the capital of the firſt great 
empire in the world, I ſee little ground for the 
opinion of ſome critics, who ſuppoſe that the 
character of Nimrod, a mighty hunter, properly 
ſignifies a mighty warrior, ſince, in reality, we 


This fact is confirmed by the ancient hiſtorian Beroſus, 
Evs5EB. Chron. 


meet 
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meet with no mention whatever of wars in that 
period of ſociety. 

It is not perfectly clear from ſcripture, whether 
Aſhur, the ſon of Shem, had accompanied this 
colony, or whether he had previouſly, poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the land of Shinar, and was driven out 
by Nimrod and the Cufhites or Cuthites. We 
are only informed, that ſoon after the founding of 
Babel by the ſons of Cuſh, a colony under Aſhur 
proceeded northward along the Tigris, and at 
ſome diſtance from Babel laid the foundations of 
Nineveh. 

The paſſion for emigration, it appears, became 
ſo prevalent, that the leaders of theſe adventurers 


found it neceſſary to employ ſome device, in or- 


der to retain the ſociety ſtationary, and ſubject to 
their command: and they ſaid, Go to, let us build us 
a city and a tower, whoſe top may reach unto heaven 
(or the atmoſphere); and let us make us a name (or 
a monument, i. e. a landmark), left we be ſcattered 
abroad upon the face of the whole earth. This de- 
ſign, however, was contrary to the order of Provi- 
dence, who had predetermined that the earth 
ſhould be repleniſhed, A cloſe, compact, and 
numerous ſociety, at that early and uncivilized 
period, could have produced only diftration and 
vice, ſuch as exiſted previous to the flood; the 
jntereſts of virtue, and their own intereſts, re- 
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quired a further diſperſion. The mode by 
which this diſperſion was effected, was by pro- 
ducing ſuch a temporary confuſion in their 
ſpeech, or rather utterance *, that diſſenſions 
aroſe among them; they ceaſed from their am- 
bitious deſign, and a conſiderable part of them 
betook themſelves again to that wandering life 
they had fo lately relinquiſhed. 

This ſtate of facts meets with the ſtrongeſt 
confirmation from the Gentile hiſtorians. Strabo 
ſpeaks of an immenſe tower, which remained till 
a very late period, in the city of Babylon *. All 
the ancient writers, and Juſtin in particular, aſ- 
fert the Babyloniſh to have been the firſt empire. 
Nebroth or Nimrod is referred to by many of the 
Oriental writers, who repreſent him as a giant, 
and affirm, that after his death he was deified, 
and called Orion. To this tranfaction at Ba- 
bel the ftory of the Titanic war is ſuppoſed, with 
the utmoſt probability, to refer *; and under the 
fabled accounts of the retreat of Bacchus is aptly 
repreſented the diſperſion and wanderings of theſe 
firſt fathers of nations *. | 


See the firſt pages of the Eſſay on Language, 

> L. 16. 8 

3 See a variety of indubitable authorities quoted by Mr. 
BxyanT, Myth. viii. p. 36 and 38. 

4 Ib. 48. 5 Ib, 40. 
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The ſecond ſon of Ham, Mizraim, extended 
his travels ſtill further, and ſettled his family in 
Egypt, which for many ages was called after 
his name. Plutarch alſo informs us, from the 
Egyptian antiquities, that one of the moſt ancient 
names of Egypt was Chemia, or Chamia, un- 
doubtedly from Ham (or Cham) their great pro- 
genitor*. It is unneceſſary on this occaſion to pur- 
ſue any further theſe early adventurers. It would 
be ſuperfluous to deſcribe the ſettlements of the 
Canaanites, the Elamites, &c. The family of 
Arphaxad, whether from the circumſtance of be- 
ing deſcended from the eldeſt branch of Noah, 
or whether from not being ſo numerous or fo 
enterprizing as the other families, ſeem for ſome 
ages to have fixed their abode nearer to the ori- 
gina] ſtation than the other deſcendants of the 
patriarch. This family appears to have exiſted 
in a ſtyle of uniform ſimplicity and virtue to the 
very laſt of the Hebrew patriarchs. 

In anſwer to whatever objections may be al- 
ledged againſt the probability of ſuch immenſe 
emigrations taking place at ſo early. a period, 
[ will venture to obſerve, that a very rude ſtate 
of ſociety 1s the moſt favourable to emigration. 
Perſons who have once experienced the comforts 
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of civilized life, will not very eaſily be induced 
to relinquiſh them. Ignorance is the parent of 
that unreflecting kind of courage which urges 
men to deſperate undertakings : beſides, that the 
actual want of the neceſſaries of life will generally 
impel them to theſe daring attempts. Let any 
man compare theſe early emigrations with thoſe 
of the Goths and other northern barbarians, and 
they will not, I will venture to affirm, appear out 
of the courſe of nature. | 

The hiſtory df the progreſs of knowledge 
correſponds with this account of the progreſs 
of ſociety. It is univerſally agreed, that all ſcience 
originated from the Eaſt, The great-principles 
of knowledge, indeed, appear to be ſuch as 
could only be imparted by a divine revelation ; 
of theſe the firſt rudiments were diſpenſed to the 
firſt patriarchs, to Adam and to Noah. The 
Chaldeans became a learned people, not only 
from the advantages they poſſeſſed of being ſoon 
ſettled, and becoming numerous and powerful, 
which enabled them to cultivate whatever ſeeds 
of knowledge they had received from their an- 
ceſtors ; but from their vicinity to that country, 
which was the feat of ſucceſſive revelations, and 
from their eaſy communication with that people, 
which was the object of them. 


Of 
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Of the Egyptians little is known previous to 
the eſtabliſhment of the Iſraclites among them. 
I have already remarked, that the human mind 
is ſlow in proceeding to new inventions, but know- 
ledge is a plant of rapid growth and improvement. 
The Egyptians, by the ſettlement of the Iſraclites 
among them, in addition to that ſtock of knowledge 
which their anceſtors had brought with them in- 
to the country, became poſſeſſed of all the reli- 
gious and political notions which the Hebrew 
patriarchs had either imbibed from the firſt great 
ſource, or had acquired by their own reflection 
and experience. We have reaſon to believe that 
the Egyptians did not fail to profit by theſe 
advantages: they are generally repreſented as 
a wiſe and learned people; their arts have po- 
liſhed, their fables delighted, and their philo- 
ſophy improved the fathers of European li- 
terature. 

With reſpect to the other tribes or colonies, 
the ſtate of knowledge among them muſt have 
reſulted altogether from circumſtances. It muſt 
have greatly depended on the period of their 
ernigration; on the age, experience, and abilities 
of thoſe chieſs or heads of families under whom 
they adventured; on the nature of the country 
where they ſettled; on the growth of their ſo- 
ciety; and on their communication with thoſe 
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nations who were poſſeſſed of ſuperior ſources 
of knowledge. Some of. them, doubtleſs, on 
their firſt ſettlement, found themſelves under the 
preſſure of immediate neceſſity, and were too 
much occupied with procuring a ſubſiſtence, 
even to attend to thoſe rudiments of knowledge 
which they originally poſſeſſed ; others lived in a 
ſcattered and divided ſtate, and it was long be- 
fore they formed themſelves into ſuch ſocieties 
as rendered the cultivation of knowledge either 
neceſſary or practicable. Theſe conſiderations, if 
extended a little, will eaſily enable us to account 
for the multitudes who have remained for a ſeries 
of time in the inferior ſtages of civilization. 


All human ſcience and improvement is a ſpe- 


cies of intellectual traffic; thoſe nations, as well as 
thoſe individuals, who trade the moſt extenſively, 
will generally accumulate the largeſt gains. The 
ſituation of Greece, almoſt ſurrounded by thoſe 


countries which were firſt enlightened by the 


ſun of knowledge; the enterprizing diſpoſition of 
its inhabitants, who were early addicted to tra- 
vel and adventure; and the freedom of its go- 


vernment, which laid ſpeculation under no re- 


ſtraints religious or civil, ſoon enabled it to 
become the emporium of arts and literature. 
The ſcience and theology of the Greeks, however, 
clearly indicated the heterogeneous materials of 
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which it was compoſed. | It reſembles that ſpe- 
cies of marble which is compounded of a variety 
of minerals; the utility of which bears no pro- 
portion to its beauty. In their mythology par- 
ticularly, we ſee a ſtrange mixture of the myſti- 
ciſm of Egypt, with the bolder fictions of Perſia, 
and the rude traditions of the barbarous iſlanders. 
From theſe ſcattered hints, the active and loqua- 
cious genius of Greece framed bulky ſyſtems and 
ingenious fables,, Their hiſtory is of a ſimilag 
kind : whatever eminent or curious was related of 
the heroes of other countries, Greece, without heſi- 
tation, transferred to her own; and, though later 
in civilization than many other nations, what ſhe 
wanted in antiquity ſhe determined to com- 
penſate in induſtry; ſhe arrogantly aſſumed 
honours to which ſhe had no right, while the 
manner in which ſhe aſſerted them, and the 
proofs which ſhe adduced, ſerved only the more 
to betray her plagiariſms to poſterity. Could 
we but reach the fountains where the Grecian 
muſes firſt drank the waters of inſpiration, I 
have no doubt but we ſhould find them further 
diſtant than the Heliconian ſpring; this how- 
ever is ſcarcely a ſubject of blame: what is ge- 
nius, but the faculty of imbibing and improving 
facts and ideas, with which we are furniſhed by 
the experience of others? In practical morals and 
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politics I believe the Greeks have better claims 
to originality; their ſpeculations on the latter 
ſubje&, in particular, appear in a great mea- 
ſure the reſult of experiment and obſervation. 
It is however impoſſible to read the ethics of 
Plato, or even of Ariſtotle, and not to diſcover 
traces of foreign ſcience. Theſe authors are fre- 
quently myſtical and viſionary, and write in a ſtyle 
not at all conſiſtent with the uſual accuracy and 


clearneſs of their nation; in a word, they are 


ſometimes engaged on topics which they do not 
underſtand ; and we ſee them endeavouring to 
explain matters which have been but half ex- 


_ plained to them, and which their maſters, had 


they been to ſpeak for themſelves, would pro- 
bably have placed in a very different light. | 

But if we cannot allow to the Greeks the 
praiſe of originality, we certainly cannot deny 
them that of ingenuity and taſte, If they were 
not the fathers and inventors of ſcience, they were 
certainly the firſt by whom it was adorned to 
advantage, All the knowledge which other na- 
tions poſſeſſed, was locked up in myſterious 
hieroglyphics, or diſcloſed in broken fragments 
and unconnected maxims. This mode of writ- 


ing has even pervaded the Hebrew Scriptures ; 


the brevity and ſententiouſneſs of which has 
cauſed much labour and perplexity to commen- 
J tat rs. 
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tators . We are not to ſuppoſe that the Greeks 
arrived all at once to that degree of perfection, 
or that they did not even profit in this reſpe& by 
the productions of others; but notwithſtanding 
this, I believe the aſſertion will ſcarcely bear a 
controverſy, that the Greeks are almoſt the firſt 
people who produced correct, connected, well- 
arranged compoſitions. They are, therefore, at 
leaſt, our maſters in ſtyle. The mode of writ- 
ing which they introduced has been found 
both ſo perfectly agreeable and convenient, that 
it has been univerſally imitated throughout the 
- civilized world. By their miſtakes and caprices, 
by their national vanity, their eager credulity, 
and their love of fiction, they have probably 
miſrepreſented, defaced, and obſcured much of 
the uſeful learning which they found in the world; 
on the other hand, they have, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, reſcued much of it from oblivion, which 
would never have been preſerved but for the 
pleaſing mode in which they have contrived to 
tranſmit it to poſterity : they have adorned all 
ſubjects, they have improved many, they have 
perfected ſome. Even where they have not 


* Not only the habits of the age, but the nature of a 
great part of the Hebrew writings, contributed to the adop- 


tion of this ſtyle. See Biſhop Lowth's Lectures on the 


ſacred Poetry of the Hebrews, v. 1. 5 
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enlightened, they have always entertained : they 
have taught us ſome virtue, and much taſte ; if 
they have miſled us in ſpeculation, they have in- 
ſtructed us in ſeveral of the moſt uſeful practical 
arts, and particularly in that of expreſſing our- 
ſelves with grace, nature, elegance, and correct- 
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REMARKS ON THE HISTORY OF 
SUPERSTITION. 


Of Religious and Moral Prejudices in general. — Origin of 
Polytheiſm. Origin of Idolatry.— Origin of Divination, 
5 c.,—Origin and Hiſtory of Sacrifice. Of Apparitions, 
and other Branches of Superſtition, 


HETHER we conſider it as matter of 


curioſity as enlarging the boundaries 


of our diſcoveries in that intereſting tract of 
ſcience, which reſpects the mind of man —or of 
utility in diſplaying the abſurd original of many 
prejudices not quite out of eſtimation among us, 
the hiſtory of the perverſions of human reaſon is 


a ſubject every way deſerving of philoſophical 


inveſtigation. A complete hiſtory would, in many 
views, be important; there is indeed ſome dan- 
ger that it might prove too voluminous. 

The moſt active peſts of human nature have 
been religious' error and moral prejudice. The 
deſigns of ſelf-intereſt, and the ravages of ambi- 
tion, * be repreſſed by conſcience, may be 
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reſtrained by laws; their ill conſequences may 
be ſometimes prevented by circumſpection and 
foreſight, and, at all events, they are caſual 
and momentary evils. The dominion of pre- 
judice is more general, and its operation more 
certain. Men may repent of other vices, and 
ſeek no occaſion to repeat them; but the un- 
derſtanding muſt undergo a kind. of revolution, 
it muſt be untaught as well as re-taught, all 
the ſprings of error muſt be completely laid 
open, before he, who has imbibed a prejudice, 
can act like a rational creature, or a good mem- 
ber of ſociety. The ſubject of moral, or rather 
civil prejudices, I muſt reſerve for another Eſ- 
ſay ; and, for uniformity's ſake, confine myſelf 
at preſent to a few remarks on the origin and 
conſequences of certain ſuperſtitious notions, 

The moſt remarkable circumſtances in the 
hiſtory of ſuperſtition, are, 1. polytheiſm; 2. ido-. 
latry ; 3. divination, and ordeal trials; 4. ſacri- 
fices ; and, 5. the fabulous tales of miraculous 
and terrific appearances. Theſe errors are all of 
them naturally connected; and the common 
ſources of them are miſtaken traditions, analogical 
reaſoning, and an ignorance of natural cauſes. 

I. With reſpect to polytheiſm, the exuberance 
of human folly and ſuperſtition has extended to 
innumerable ramifications; but it would be nei- 
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ther uſeful nor convenient minutely to purſue all 
the meanders of abſurdity through the different 
regions of barbariſm. Such a hiſtory would be 
little more than a catalogue of names, or an un- 
intereſting detail of correſpondent rites. I ſhall 
therefore confine myſelf chiefly to that great 
ſyſtem of ſuperſtition which prevailed in Greece 
and Rome : in this manner of treating the ſub- 
je&, however, I ſhall poſſeſs one manifeſt ad- 
vantage, fince, from the ſocial nature of that re- 
ligion which enabled them to incorporate with 
their own all the deitics of other nations, a view 
of this mythology will almoſt afford a general 
view of all the different forms of ſuperſtition 
which were known in the civilized world before 
the birth of Chriſt. 

The religion of Greece, even'to the names of 
their gods, was confeſſedly of Oriental, or at leaſt 
of Egyptian origin / it is therefore eaſy to con- 
ceive, that many of their theological notions muſt 
have been ultimately derived from the doctrines, 
the ceremonies, the traditions of the Hebrews. 
As however the notions, which they received in 
this manner, were neceſſarily indiſtinct, and ren- 
dered yet more ſo by 1gnorance of the language 
in which the genuine facts were preſerved, a 
ſtrange and heterogeneous maſs of inconſiſtent 
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materials was from time to time collected tow 


gether, 

One of the firſt errors of the Pagan world 
-appears to have been the worſhip of the heaven- 
ly bodies: When, from ignorance of letters, 
the accounts which they had received from their 
anceſtors of the true God became obſcure and 


confuſed, a faint recollectien remained of the 


manifeſtation of 'the Deity, and of his converſa- 
tion with man. Ignorance and ſuperſtition, 
therefore, in looking for the viſible appearance 
of the Supreme Being, found no obje& equally 
glorious, and the nature of which was fo lig le com- 
prehenſible, as that great ſource of light, which 
enlivens and cheers the whole animal creation. 
To transfer to this glorious luminary that ado- 
ration which uncultivated reaſon finds it difficult 
to pay to an inviſible Deity, was a natural and 


a probable effect. The ſun was therefore very 


early 
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Diod. Sic. I. i. ſ. 1. Plat. Cratyl.— As a proof that the firſt 
notions of religion among barbarous people take their riſe 
from theſe celeſtial phenomena, when the moon is in its 
wane, they ſay, in Otaheite, the ſpirits are devouring the 


Deity ; and, when it increaſes, he is recruiting himſelf.— 
Cook's | 
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early an object of worſhip with all nations but 
that ſingular people to whom the knowledge of 
the Omnipreſent God was revealed. From the 
adoration of the ſun, the tranſition to that of 
the moon was the moſt natural that poſſibly 
could be imagined. Thus the Egyptians wor- 
ſhipped the Sun and Moon by the names of 
Oſiris and 1/is ; the former of which, in the Egyp- 
tian tongue, ſignified many-eved *, from the ſun's 
overlooking all that paſſes in the world; the lat- 
ter ſignified the ancient* : Iſis, moreover, was al- 
ways painted with horns, in alluſion to the lunar 
creſcent *, 

A curious ſtory is related by Herodotus, which, 
however, ſeems to indicate that the Egyptians were 
anciently poſſeſſed of ſome idea of the inviſible 
nature of the Eternal Spirit. Thoſe who worſhip- 
ped at Thebes facrificed a ram ; and they ſay the 
rite originated from the following incident. The 
Egyptian Hercules, according to tradition, was 
very anxious to ſee Jupiter, who was for a conſi- 
derable time averſe to his petition : but at length, 
Hercules being very urgent, Jupiter ſkinned a 


Cook's laſt voyage, v. i. p. 166. May not the mode of 
perſonifying theſe heavenly bodies, which even at preſent 
pervades all languages, have proceeded from this notion ? 

3 TloAvoD8anuey,—Digd, Sic. I. i. ſ. 1, 

2 To 7a, Ib. Ib. 
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ram, and putting on the ſkin, exhibited himſelf 
to Hercules under that form; whence the ſtatues 
of Jupiter were carved with a ram's head.. If 
there was any foundation for the tradition, it had 
its riſe probably from ſome enthuſiaſt, who ear- 
neſtly deſiring a more perfect manifeſtation of 
the Deity, in the moment of ecſtaſy might have 
ſeen a ram, and might conſequently fancy that 
the Divinity had aſſumed that appearance. 

But there is in the human mind a principle, 
which cauſes it to delight in fiction; a principle 
which induces it to be both enamoured and de- 


ceived by its own inventions, and which, upon 


the flighteſt ground, will build a fabric of delu- 
ſion. At a very early period, therefore, this paſ- 
ſion roſe beyond reſtraint. All the ſcattered rem- 
nants of true hiſtory, which tradition had imper- 
fectly preſerved, or which could be ſupplied by 
the intercourſe. of different nations, proved ſo 
many means of adding to the number of the 
gods. The worſhip of the ſerpent was almoſt 
univerſal*; and there is no religion, ſome of the 
rites cf which do not bear an alluſion to the 
deluge. The venerable patriarch Noah, from 


being revered as the father of men, came at laſt 


to be worſhipped under different names, as their 


+ Herod, I. ii. c. 42. 2 Bryant's Myth. v. ii. p. 40. 
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creator. He is evidently the Saturnus, the 
Janus, the Poſeidon or Neptune, the Thoth, 
Hermes, Menes, Oſiris, Zeuth, Atlas, Prome- 
theus, Deucalion, and Proteus of all the ancient 
fables *. Not only the patriarch himſelf, but 
all the circumſtances of his hiſtory, have been 
ſtrangely metamorphoſed into divinities. The 
dove, the ark, even the raven and the olive- 
branch, have all eccupied different places in the 
ſacred myſteries of Paganiſm, and with direct 
alluſions to their derivation *. 

The fertile genius of Greece, which delighted 
and miſled mankind, imparted to every thing 
which had the ſmalleſt air of myſtery, “ a local 
habitation and a name.” A rite or ceremony, 
the origin of which was ill underſtood, was pre- 
ſently furniſhed with a fable to account for its 
inftitution ; a maimed tradition, or fometimes a 
miſtaken etymology, employed the imaginations 
of the poets, and gave riſe to a dynaſty of gods. 
There 1s a curious. inſtance of this explained by 
a learned antiquary of our own times. He has 
demonſtrated, that Men or Manes, one of the 
Egyptian divinities *, was the ſame with the cele- 


See this decidedly aſcertained in the ad vol. of Bar- 
anT's Mythology. 
©" ID. v. ih 


Originally the patriarch Noah, Bryant's Myth v. M. 
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brated Minos of Crete, upon which iſland there 
was a temple or tower to this divinity, called 
Men- tor, or the tower of Menes. To this tem- 
ple the Athenians were annually obliged to ſend 
fome of their youth to be ſacrificed, in the ſame 
manner as the people of Carthage ſent their chil- 
dren as victims to Tyre. From theſe circum- 
ftances aroſe the beautiful fable of the Mino- 
taur; and as there was a Men-tor in Crete, there 
was a Tor-men, now Taormina, in Sicily, where 
the ſame brutal rites. were alſo performed. Theſe 
towers were commonly ſituated on the ſea-coaſt ; 
they were peculiarly dreaded by mariners, where- 
fore the ſame author ſuppoſes, with much proba- 
bility, that the tremendous Scylla was no other 
than one of thoſe fatal temples, where the ſhip- 
wrecked ſtranger was inhoſpitably ſacrificed. In 
the ſame temples the rites of fire were performed. 
Hence aroſe the celebrated fable of the Furies : 
the term Furia is evidently derivable from Phur 
(fire) the prieſteſſes of which, being engaged in 
theſe inhuman and inhoſpitable rites, were not 
improperly converted into the tormentors of the 
damned. | 

It would be almoſt an unbounded, though, I 
think, not quite an impracticable, taſk, to trace 
the origin of the innumerable fables with which 


: Diop. Sic. l. xx. 
a the 
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the mythology of Greece is crowded. I ſhall 
therefore paſs to another ſource of error and 
confuſion in the theology of the ancients; which 
probably has contributed, not leſs than any of the 
preceding, to increaſe the number of their deities ; 
I mean, attributing to their early monarchs the 
names and characters of their gods. I have al- 
ready mentioned Ofiris and Iſis as among the 
firſt deities of the Egyptians, and remarked that 
the fun and moon were worſhipped under theſe 
appellations. It appears that the Egyptians af- 
terwards beſtowed the names of Js and Oftris, 
by way of compliment, upon ſome of their-early 
; monarchs ; and tradition confounded their ſtory 
with the original adoration which was paid to the 
fun and moon. Here we have a very probable | 
account of the origin of that worſhip which was 
paid to deceaſed men, founded on the teſtimony 
of a reſpectable author, The want of an exact 
regiſter of time, induced them to throw very far 
back the æra of Oris and Jis; and the tradition 
was, in the time of Herodotus, that no God, in 
the form of man, had reigned in Egypt for up- 
wards of 11,340 years—a period, which the ac- 
tive genius of their prieſts had taken care to fill 
up with events, ſuited to the capacity and the 
jaſte of thejr diſciples. During that period of 


* Diod. Sic. I. i. ſ. 1, 
miracles, 
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miracles, the ſun had no leſs than four times al- 
tered his courſe ; twice riſing where he now ſets, 
and twice ſetting where he now riſes . When, 
according to the ſame tradition, the gods reigned 
in Egypt, they reigned by turns, nor were they 
all at once upon earth. Orus, the ſon of Ofiris, 


was the laſt who reigned among them; and this 


Orus was the Grecian Apollo *. 

A circumſtance which countenanced exceedingly 
this unreaſonable multiplication of divinities, was 
an ignorance of natural caules, ſince it led to the 
ſuppoſition of a diſtinct author for all the different 
operations of nature. The worſhip of fire per- 
vaded all the ancient world; but this poſſibly 
might be a branch of that adoration which was 
originally paid to the ſun, and fire might be 


- conſidered as an emanation from him, or a part of 


his ſubſtance . The Germans worſhipped the 
earth, as the parent of all things*. The Ota- 


heiteans aſſign as a wife to the Supreme, a deity 


* Herod. I. ii. c. 142,—The amazing accounts of Chi- 
neſe antiquity had, I doubt not, the ſame origin, and are 
equally authentic. | 

* Our torra; a Twrr avigunruc—Herad, I. ii. c. 144. 

© Ibid. 

* The Perſians eſteemed fire a god, but the Egyptians 
thought it an animal of a wild and ſavage nature, Hero. 
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of the female ſex, who is not of the ſame nature 
with himſelf, but is called O-tepapapa (a rock) : 
theſe produced O-Heena, the goddeſs who pro- 
created the moon; and from them all the in- 
ferior gods, and even mankind, are deſcended *. 7 
The difficulty alſo of accounting for the ſuggeſ- 
tions of our own minds, probably contributed 
greatly to the ſame effect. The people of Ma- 
dagaſcar, on any emergency, repair to the tombs 
of their anceſtors for advice : and I think it is 
yery clear, that divination, ordeals, and even the 
uſe of oracles, aroſe from a ſimilar prejudice. 
Unable to explain the emotions of the mind, on 
philoſophical principles—having admitted the 
belief of ſuperior beings, and yet finding it diffi- 
cult to comprehend how one diſtinct being could 
ſet all in motion, and be the author of ſeeming 
contrarieties—men readily conceived every dif- 
ferent diſpoſition and paſſion to have a ſeparate 
mover ; hence a god of love, a goddeſs of 
wiſdom, &c. &c. The Stefcs endeavoured to 
refine the abſurdities of polytheiſm into the myſ- 
teriouſneſs of allegory; and this ſyſtem they pre- 
tended to ſupport by referring to the etymology 
of the names of the gods, | They aſſerted, that 
the one Univerſal Being was figured under dif- 


Forſ. Ob. c. vi. ſ. 9. 
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ferent names, according to his ſeveral attributes. 
That he was called Dios (Jove) from the Greek 
particle dia (through), becauſe through him are 
all things; Zeus or Zen from zen (to live), be- 
- cauſe he is the liſe of the world; Athine (Mi- 
| nerva) from the privative particle a, and the 
| verb 7ithemi (te place or limit) which makes 
| theien and theinai in ſome of its inflexions, be- 
1 cauſe his empire is unbounded. The Supreme 
Wt © Being, they added, was called Hera (Juno) from 
ill abr (the air); Hephaiſtos (Vulcan) from phaino, 
 phaiſtos (to ſhine), from his influence over Fre; 
and Demeter (Ceres) from d or g (the earth) 
and meter (a mother), from his exiſtence in, and 
influence over, the earth *.— The Greek fable, 
concerning the introduction of evil *, has, I con- 
feſs, much the appearance of allegory, as if the 
104 box of Pandora was intended to repreſent the 
wlll} effects of paſſion. Notwithſtanding this, I per- 
1 fectly agree with a late writer *, that allegory was 
above the reach of the human faculties at ſo early 
a period as the invention of the Greek mytho- 
logy. Ingenious as are the ſtoical etymologies, 
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"F if admitted they would only confirm the conjec- 
1 ture which I have juſt ſtated; and I am well 
1 Diog. Laert. lib. vii. Vit. Zeno, p. 528. 

Wi! | * Heſiod, Op. & Dier. v. 60. 

20 Lord Kaim's Hiſt, of Man, 
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perſuaded that, from the firſt, Jupiter, Juno, 
Vulcan, &c. were conſidered as ſeparate divi- 


nities *. 


Thus it appears, that the polytheiſm of the an- 
cients was derived from ſeveral ſources : Firſt, 
from ſome remains of genuine theology, but ob- 
ſcured by time, and from miſtaking the heavenly 
bodies for the manifeſtations of the true God. 
Secondly, from confuſed relics of hiſtory, which 
were greatly miſunderſtood by the people, and 
ſtill further miſrepreſented by the poets. Thirdly, 
In the dark ages, the compliments paid to the 
early monarchs, by aſcribing to them the attri- 
butes and names of the divinities, occaſioned the 
hiſtory of thoſe monarchs to be confounded with 
the mythology of the gods. | 

The multitude of demigods were no other 
than the firſt inventors of arts and government, 
who probably owed their apothegſis to the pre- 
tence of having derived their inventions from 
heaven, in order to magnify the value and diffi- 
culty of them. Such an opinion is directly con- 
nected with the belief, that they are the deſcen- 
dants or particular favourites oſ the gods, and 


A much better account of the etymology of the names of 
the heathen deities oy be found in Mr, Bryant's Mytho- 
logy. 
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will eaſily exalt them to the ſkies. Moſt nations 
have theſe genii, or demigods : even the Ota- 
heiteans have theirs, one of whom is of a malig- 
nant diſpoſition, and reſides near the Morais and 
Toopapous, or places of burial *. 

I am at a loſs, whether to account the worſhip 
of animals a ſpecies of idolatry or of polytheiſm. 
The cow, which is fo illuſtrious a benefactor to 
mankind, was an object of adoration in all the 
firſt ages of idolatry *. By the laws of Egypt, 
the hawk and ibis were ſacred animals; and to 
kill them, either voluntarily or by chance, was 
puniſhed with death. The Egyptians wor- 
ſhipped even the crocodile, though a deſtructive 
animal, becauſe the terror of thoſe creatures 
ſerved to protect the country from the incurſions 


of Arabian plunderers*. What I think the moſt 


probable account of this ſpecies of ſuperſtition is, 
that they did not merely worſhip the animals 
themſelves, but, by paying them a kind of re- 


ſpect, thought they honoured and gratified the 
particular deity who created and ſent thoſe 


* Forf. Ob. c. vi. ſ. 9: | 

2 Mr. Bryant ſuppoſes, with great probability, that the 
bull was a ſymbol among the Egyptians, which. alluded to 
Noah, who is ſtyled a huſbandman, arbewre; yn; (or man of the 


3 Herod. I. ii. c. 65. + Diod, Sic. I. i. f. 2. 
9 | animals 
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animals into the world for the benefit of man- 
kind. 

The belief of national and local deities is a na- 
tural conſequence of dividing the Supreme Power, 
and ſuppoſing the exiſtence of inferior deities. 
The Perſians ſacrificed to the Grecian deities 
THET1s and the NeRE1Ds, as imagining them to 
preſide over a particular tract of country. 

II. Analogous to this, is the notion of the 
Divine Power being peculiarly reſident in certain 
places and things. The Germans carried to bat- 
tle images and ſacred relics from the conſecrated 
groves. The Otaheiteans fix the images of 
their gods upon the prows of their veſſels“, as 
amulets to protect them from danger; probably 
becauſe they think no evil can befal the gods. 
The cuſtom was alſo prevalent among the Ro- 
mans; and the traces of it we yet retain, with- 
out adverting to its origin. | 

In this account of things, we find, ſo 
the moſt powerful ſource of idolatrous worſhip. 
There is, indeed, another very probable cauſe of 


* Herod. I. vii. c. 191. 

* Lucos ac nemora conſecrant, deorumque nominibus 
appellant ſecretum illud, quod ſola reverentia vident.— 
Tac. Ger. c. 9. 

Id. c. 7. Forſ. Ob. p. 459. 

5 Perſ, Sat, vi. 30. Act. Apoſt. xxviii, 11. 
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idolatry. It is natural for men to endeavour to 
depict or imitate whatever is an object of venera- 
tion; a degree of reſpect will be paid even to the 
repreſentation of ſuch an object, and that reſpect 

will ſoon degenerate into adoration. 
I am conſcious it is the opinion of ſome, that 
the worſhip of the ſpirits of departed men pre- 
ceded every other ſpecies of falſe religion and 
idolatry. As the opinion has been ſupported by 
ſome reſpectable names, I am ſorry I cannot ſub- 
ſcribe to it : for, in the firſt place, we find that 
fome barbarous nations exiſted, among whom 
there was no tradition that their deities had ever 
been upon earth, or had ever aſſumed the human 
form. Herodotus expreſsly affirms of the Per- 
fians, that they do not, like the Greeks, believe 
that ever the gods exiſted in the form of men* : 
and this we find to be the caſe in ſome parts of 
the new world. Secondly, In thoſe countries 
where idolatry was firſt practiſed, the original 
idols were not images of men, but of the hea- 
venly bodies, of beaſts, &c.*, as among the Egyp- 
| tians. 


* Ove arlewroPura; eropiour Te; Jiu, Are ol EM nig, 
_ 1924,—Herod. I. i. c. 131. 

* See Diod. Sic. & Plat. Cratyl. quoted in the beginning 
of this Eſſay.— The Paphian Venus was not in a human 
form, Simulacrum Deæ non effigic humana, continuus or- 

f bis 
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tians. Thirdly, It ſeems more natural that the 


belief of ſuperior and immortal beings ſnould lead 


to the hypotheſis, that the good and great enjoy 
a degree of bleſſedneſs in another ſtate, than that 
the belief of the immortality of the ſoul ſnould 
firſt lead to religious worſhip. 

III. Superſtition may exiſt without any ſettled 
notions of religion“. The people of Madagaſcar 
have ao religious ſyſtem, and yet abound in ſu- 
perſtitious follies and prejudices. Such is their 
attention to what they deem fortunate or unfortu- 
nate days, that they put to death all the children 
born on the latter*. DivinaTioN and ORDEAL 
TRIALSs, however, ariſe from a notion, though a 
falſe and miſtaken notion, of a Divine Provi- 
dence, and ſuperior agents. The Machlyen vir- 
gins, a people of Africa, fought with ſtones on 
the feaſt of Minerva, or the warlike goddeſs; and 
thoſe that died of their wounds they called falſe 


bis latiore initio tenuem in ambitum, metz modo, exſur- 
gens, et ratio in obſcuro.— Tac. Hiſt. I. ii. e. 3, See He- 
rod. I. 2. paſſim. 

The ſtory of Lord Herbert of Cherbury is well known: 
an extraordinary ſceptic, who prayed for a particular reve- 
lation, and believed that he obtained it, though he could 
not aſſent to the Chriſtian miracles, -We may add the ex- 
amples of Richlieu and Dryden. 

* Raynal Hiſt. Phil. & Pol. I. iv. 


H 3 virgins. 
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virgins*. The German armies were always at- 
tended by ſorcereſſes. To divine the event of 
a war, they ſelected a captive of the rival nation, 
matched with one, every way equal, of their own; 
and each, in the arms of his country, contended 
publicly for victory. When the Scythian king 
was ſick, it was cuſtomary to call the diviners, 
who pointed out which of the citizens had per- 
ured himſelf, ſwearing by the hou/ebold gods of 
the king *. The ſuſpected perſon being examined 
by divination, if he denied it, other diviners were 
ſent for; and if they agreed with the former, the 
man was beheaded, and the firſt diviners poſſeſſed 
his goods. The poliſhed ſtates of Greece ſoon 
changed theſe barbarous rites, the certain inſtru- 


ments of prieſtly tyranny and avarice, for a 


milder and more ingenious ſpecies of ſuperſti- 
tion. | 
The craft and duplicity of the ancient Or a- 


 exs equal any thing that we read in the records 


of religious impoſture. In caſes of peſtilence, or 
other national calamities, when the oracles were 
conſulted about the means of aſſuaging theſe 


* Herod, |. iv. c. 180. 

® Czf. de Bell. Gall. I. i. c. 50. 

3 Tac. de Ger. c. 10. 

* Ta; Caomna; win; Herod. I. iv. c. 66, 
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evils, they generally ordered a temple to be built, 
or ſome tedious rite to be performed, before the 
completion of which the calamity muſt ceaſe, ac- 
cording to the common courſe of nature. The 
oracles were frequently ſuborned, and ſometimes 
detected: there are inſtances on record of both 
the Pythia, and the perſon who bribed her, be- 
ing ſeverely puniſhed”, 

IV. The firſt uſe and origin of sacr1Fices*, 
is a ſubject involved in much perplexity. Thoſe 
who conſider the worſhip of the dead as prece- 
dent to the uſe of ſacrifices, will not be diſpleaſed 
with the following account of the matter, Ir 
was a cuſtom among ſome rude nations to place 
the urn, or veſſel, which contained the aſhes of 
their anceſtors, at their feaſts on certain days; and 


1 Herod, I. vi. c. 66. | 

2 It is obvious, that I would only be underſtood to ſpeak 
at preſent of the heathen ſacrifices, I flatter myſelf, that 
in a future work [I ſhall be able to prove that all the Jewiſh 
rites, and their ſacrifices among the reſt, had quite a diffe- 
rent origin as well as a different aim. The only offering 
mentioned before the flood is that of Cain and Abel; but 
I think the nature of that different from the ſacrifices which 
took place both among the Jent and heathens. The prac- 


tice does not appear to have been eſtabliſhed previous to 
the diſperfion of mankind, but to have been a new inven- 
tion, which probably originated in the manner I have 
ſtated, 


H 4 | they 
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[ lf they would in all probability make a libation of 
00 . | 5 

| i wine, &c. upon it, as ſuppoſing that, after death, 
We it was poſſible to participate of the ſame enjoy- 
| It ments as when alive. As this kind of venera- 


[f tion for anceſtors is not far from adoration, the 
0 cuſtom would ſoon be transformed i into a religious 
| } | rite. 

Another, perhaps better, ſolution of the diffi- 
culty may be ſought for on principles already 
10 noted in theſe Eſſays. It has been remarked, that 
Wi the principle of barbarian juſtice is revenge. It 
0 is therefore probable, that, figuring the Deity like 
Wt + themſelves, a ſacrifice might be meant to appeaſe 
his anger, as he could not be fatisfied without 

ſome retribution*. The Egyptians imprecated 

the ſins of the people upon the head of the ſacri- 
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: | * Eflay I. 
f * At Otaheite, they aſked if one of the men, who hap. 
it pened to be confined while Capt. Cook was aid. bound, 
{ was taboo, or intended as a propitiatory ſacrifice, —Cook's 
_ laſt voyage, vol. 1. p. 163. | 
: When the inhabitants of the Friendly Iſles labour under 
1 ſome grievous diſeaſe, and think themſelves in danger of 
1 dying, they ſuppoſe that the Deity will accept of a little fin- 
ö ger, as a ſacrifice efficacious enough to procure the recovery 
my of their health. There was ſcarcely one in ten of them who 
a þ 1 was not found thus mutilated in one or both hands. — Cook's 
| ji | laſt Voyage, vol. 1. Pp. 403. 

il The ſame at Sandwich Iſles.— Id. vol. iii. p. 162. 
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ficed beaſt ; which indicates that they originally 
meant him to ſuffer as a ſubſtitute for themſelves. 
They alſo beat and mortified themſelves during 
the ſacrifice, which has little appearance of a joy- 
ous ceremony in gratitude to Providence, or a 
convivial entertainment deſigned for the gods. 

Probably, on the idea of atonement, human ſa- 
crifices preceded every other. The nations which 
were extirpated by the Iſraelites uſed them, and 
we do not know that they uſed any other. This 
circumſtance ſeems alluded to by one of the Jewiſh 
prophets, who, ſpeaking in the character of a ſu- 
perſtitious perſonꝰ, exclaims, Shall I give my firſt- 
born for my tranſgreſſions ? the fruit of my body for 
the fin of my ſou]*? The notion of viſiting the fins 
of the fathers upon the children ſeems intimately 
connected with this idea; and that ſuch a notion 
was univerſal in the remote periods of antiquity, 
we have every reaſon to believe *, 

It has been already remarked, that human fa- 
crifices have been common, at one time or other, 


in every Pagan nation upon earth. The Magi 


® Herod. I. ii. 

* I think in the character of Balak the king of Moab. 

5 Micah iv. 

+ See the anſwer of the oracle to Craſus, Herod. I. L 


c. 91. See alſo Herod, paſſim, particularly I. ix. c. 119. 
5 Eſſay I. | | 


who 
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who accompanied Xerxes, at a place called The 
Nine Ways, ſacrificed nine youths, and as many 
virgins, after the Perfian manner, burying them 
alive. Ameſtris, the wife of Xerxes, arriving at 
an advanced age, ſacrificed in the ſame manner 
fourteen noble children to that god, who they 
ſay is beneath the earth. The circumſtances at- 
tending the performance of this horrid rite, in 
moſt nations, afford additional proof, that the 
l | original intent of ſacrifice was to appeaſe a malig- 
11 nant deity*. We are well aſſured, that the occa- 
ſion was, in general, when ſome public calamity 
befel the nation; and one perſon was ſelected to 
bear the ſins or the misfortunes of the multitude. 
In Otaheite, on certain ſolemn days, the prieſt 
enters the Morai, or temple, and, after ſtaying 
ſome time, returns and informs the people, that 
the deity demands a human ſacrifice; he then in- 
dicates the perſon, who is immediately ſeized, and 
beaten till he is dead.. This dangerous power, 
we may well ſuppoſe, is much abuſed by the 
prieſts; and, to confirm it, the ſuperſtitious peo- 


— 0 0 nat EE Ig wt ; \ 


» Herod. I. vii. c. 114. | 
2 Since the above was written I have ſeen an account of 


a father in India, who ſacrificed himſelf upon a funeral pile, 
in order to ſatisfy the deity, and ſtop the progreſs of a con- 
| tagious diſtemper, which raged in his family, 
3 Forſ, Ob. c. vi. ſ. 9. | 
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ple are perſuaded, that if the prieſts invoke. the 
evil genius, he will kill, by /udden death, him 
whom they chuſe to mark out as a victim. We 
may readily imagine in what manner, and by 
what means, the intentions of his infernal ma- 
are fulfilled. 

The firſt relaxation of this rigid branch. of ſu- 
perſtition is, when the exerciſe of it is confined to 
captives *, or very inferior perſons*: beaſts are 


| afterwards ſubſtituted *; and at laſt the gods are 


ſuppoſed to content themſelves with an. offering 
of the ſimple fruits of the earth 5. 

The ConsEcRATION Of PARTICULAR PER- 
SONS to the Deity, ſeems to be only a refinement 
upon the practice of offering human ſacrifices. 
I before had occaſion to ſhew, that the pureſt and 
molt innocent perſons were originally ſingled our 
as victims to the gods. The ſame refinement 
takes place in the conſecration of living offerings, 
if I may be allowed the expreſſion. As ſoon as 
the idea of pollution came to be annexed to the 


x Forſ, Ob. c. vi. .. . 
The Scythians ſacrificed to the god of war every hun- 
dredth priſoner. —Herod. I. iv. c. 2. 
3 Such is now the caſe in Otaheite.—Ellis's Narrative of 
Cook's laſt voyage. 
* See the Iphig. in Aulis of beine laſt ſcene. 
3 See the beautiful verſes, Hor. Car. 1. iii. Od. 23. 
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intercourſe of the ſexes, it became a leading prin- 
ciple to dedicate to the gods the chaſte and un- 
polluted. 

V. The timid nature of man, ſo prone to ad- 
miration, and ſo adroit in deceiving himſelf by 
the excurſiveneſs of fancy, is in nothing more 
ſtrikingly exemplified, than in the popular fables 
of the early ages. Moſt nations have had their 


race of giants, of one-eyed monſters, of griffins, or 
of centaurs. A barbarous tribe, making a ſud- 


den, or nocturnal incurſion, and deſtroying part 
of a people, naturally terrifies the reſt, who mag- 
nify their enemies, and transform them to a ge- 
nus of monſters. Herodotus ſomewhere informs 
us of certain navigators who doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, and reported that, during their 


Aman loſt his ſight at the battle of Marathon. He re- 
ported that, at the onſet of the battle, he ſaw a phantom of 
a monſtrous appearance ſtart from the oppoſite rank of the 
enemy, which immediately killed the perſon who ſtood next 
him, and at that moment he loſt his ſight. Herodotus could 
not be deceived in the great outline of the fact, as he tells 
us he knew the man: nor is the ſolution, in my opinion, 
difficult, The man was probably. of a timid nature, but a 
ſenſe of honour had retained him in his poſt till the onſet of 
the battle. The phantom was doubtleſs one of the enemies; 
and the man ſeeing his neighbour fall, received ſo violent a 
ſhock, that his viſual nerve was firſt diſordered, and after- 
wards deſtroyed, by the ſole influence of fear. Herod. 1. vi. 
c. 117. 
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progreſs, they ſaw on a certain part of the Afri- 
can continent a race of pigmies, but could not 
approach them. The truth is, we judge of the 
ſize of bodies by the diſtance at which we ſuppoſe 
them; and there is nothing in which the eye fo 
much deceives us as in diſtance. The face of 
countries, and even the atmoſphere, is ſo various, 
that we are no judges of diſtance in a ſtrange 
country. The natives, therefore, of thoſe coun- 
tries, to which Herodotus refers, were probably 
timid people, and fled before the navigators, who 
ſeeing them appear ſmall at what they judged no 
great diſtance, without further reflection, reported 
they had ſeen a nation of pigmies. 

Partial darkneſs, or obſcurity, are the moſt 
powerful means by which the ſight is deceived: 
night is therefore the proper ſeaſon for appari- 
tions. Indeed the ſtate of the mind, at that time, 
prepares it for the admiſſion. of theſe deluſions of 
the imagination. The fear and caution which 
muſt be obſerved in the night ; the opportunity 
it aJords for ambuſc and aſſaſſinations; de- 
priving us of ſociety, ànd intercepting many 
pleaſing trains of ideas? which objects in the 
light never fail to introduce, are all circum- 


ſtances of terror: and perops, on the whole, ſo 


: See Reid's Inquiry into the Human Mind. 
much 
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much of our happineſs depends upon our ſenſes, 
that the deprivation of any one may be attended 
with proportionable horror and uneaſineſs. The 
notions entertained by the ancients reſpecting the 
foul, may receive ſome illuſtration from theſe 
principles. In dark or twilight, the imagination 
frequently transforms an inanimate body into a 
human figure ; on approaching, the ſame ap- 
pearance is not to be found : hence they ſome- 
times fancied they ſaw their anceſtors ; but not 
finding the reality, diſtinguiſhed theſe illuſions 
by the name of ſhades *, 
Many of theſe fabulous narrations might ori- 
ginate from dreams. There are times of -ſlum- 
ber, when we are not ſenſible of being aſleep *. 
On this principle, Hobbes has ſo ingeniouſly 
accounted for the ſpectre which is ſaid to have 
appeared to Brutus, that I cannot reſiſt the temp- 
tation of inſerting it in his own words. We 
« read,” ſays he, of M. Brutus (one that had 


1 Triſtis imago —Virg. 

* When the thoughts are much troubled, and when a per- 
ſon ſleeps without the circumſtances of going to bed, or put- 
ting off his clothes, or when he nods in his chair, it is very 
difficult, as Hobbes remarks, to diſtinguiſh a dream from à 
reality. On the contrary, he that compoſes himſelf to ſleep, 
in caſe of any uncouth or abſurd fancy, eaſily ſuſpects it to 
have been a dream, Leviathan, par. i. c. i. 
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« his life given him by Julius Cæſar, and was 
« alſo his favourite, and notwithſtanding mur- 
« dered him) that at Philippi, the night before 
© he gave battle to Auguſtus Cæſar, he faw 
« a fearful apparition, which is commonly re- 
« lated by hiſtorians as a viſion ; but conſider- 
« ing the circumſtances, one may eaſily judge 
« jt to have been but a ſhort dream. For, ſitting 
ce jn his tent, penſive and troubled with the hor- 
« ror of his raſh act, it was not hard for him, 
« {lumbering in the cold, to dream of that which 
« moſt affrighted him ; which fear, as by de- 
« grees it made him wake, ſo it muſt needs 
© make the apparition by degrees to vaniſh : 
« and having no aſſurance that he ſlept, he 
cc could have no cauſe to think it a dream, or 
ce any thing but a viſion.'—The well-known 
ſtory related by Clarendon, of the apparition of 
the duke of Buckingham's father, will admit of a 
fimilar ſolution. There was no man in the 
kingdom ſo much the ſubject of converſation as 
the duke; and, from the corruptneſs of his cha- 
racer, he was very likely to fall a ſacrifice to the 
enthuſiaſm of the times. Sir George Villiers is 
faid to have appeared to the man at midnight“, 


| I do not recollect any plauſible account of ſuch an ap- 
parition in the day, 


therefore 
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therefore there is the greateſt probability that the 
man was aſleep; and the dream affrighting him, 
made a ſtrong impreſſion, and conſequently was 
likely to be repeated“. 


I cannot 


It has been remarked that, as knowledge and civiliza- 
tion have advanced, theſe tales of ghoſts and apparitions 
have proportionably decreaſed. Notwithftanding this, one 
of the moſt circumſtantial and beft authenticated is of 
very recent date. I ſpeak of the ſpectre which is ſaid to 
have appeared to the late Lond LyTTELTON, previous 
to his death. As nearly as I can recolle& the circumſtances, 
which I had from very good authority, they were as follows. 
A few nights before that event, his lordſhip imagined 
that the figure of a woman dreſſed in white, and with a bird 
on her hand, preſented itſelf at the ſide of his bed. The 
ſpectre drew the curtains, and informed his lordſhip, that at 

twelve o'clock on the night of the 27th of that month, No- 
vember, he would certainly depart this life. The next morn- 
ing at breakfaſt Lord Lyttelton related the ſtory, not with- 
out ſome emotion, as I was told, though he endeavoured to 
conceal it. The fintervening time he ſpent in his uſual 
courſe of diſſipation ; and on the day, which the ſpectre had 
predicted to be his laſt, he intended to take an active part in 
the Houſe of Lords. It appears, however, that on ſome 
account his ſpirits failed him on this occaſion ; he put off 
his attendance in Parliament, and retired with a ſelect party 
of friends to his country houſe. During the day he ſup- 
ported a tolerable flow of ſpirits ; and after ſupper, as the 
predicted hour approached, he exclaimed, **< We have 
« jockeyed the ghoſt!” A little before twelve he retired to 


bed, . 
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I cannot diſmiſs this ſubject, without a few 
words reſpecting the ORDER or PRIESTS ; an 
order, 


bed, and his ſervant attended him to aſſiſt him to undreſs, 
The ſervant, by his orders, prepared for him ſome rhubarb 
and magneſia in a tea-cup with water, which he was in the 
habit of taking; and not having a tea-ſpoon at hand, he 
ſtirred it with his finger. At this his Lordſhip was exceed- 
ingly enraged, and ordered him to go down ſtairs to procure 
a clean tea-cup, &c. When the ſervant returned he found 
Lord Lyttelton in a convulſion; the alarm was immediately 
ſpread through the houſe, but he was found paſt recovery, 
and actually died nearly about the very hour which the 
ſpe&re had predicted. Theſe facts are well atteſted, and 
ſeem very ſtrongly to countenance the belief of apparitions; 
ſince there was not only an appearance, but a prediction, 
and that prediction was actually accompliſhed. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, I am yet well perſuaded that the whole will 
bear a very conſiſtent philoſophical explanation. It is well 
known that his Lordſhip was poſſeſſed of an extremely weak 
body, and an uncommonly timid ſpirit ; and both of theſe 
were probably much increaſed by the profligacy of his life. 
A man of his licentious character would naturally rate the 
doctrines of revealed religion very low; but ſuch men are 
_ often found to be ſtrongly tinctured with ſuperſtition. No- 
thing could be more probable, than that a dream ſimilar to 
what we have related ſhiould occur to a man in ſuch circum- 
Rances ; and though he affected to diſregard it, when we 
conſider the timidity of his diſpoſition, it 1s not extraordi- 
nary that it ſhould make ſome impreſſion. Indeed that it 
did make an impreſſion, I have been well aſſured, and ap- 
pears from his want of ſpirits to attend the Houſe of Lords 
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order, I believe, ſelf-created in all Pagan na- 
tions, and conſiſting of the moſt knowing men 


In 


as he intended. Whilſt engaged in the buſtle of company, he 
in a great meaſure appears to have forgotten the cauſe of his 
uneaſineſs : but what was his ſituation at the criſis juſt prece- 
ding his diſſolution? He was at that period much indiſpoſed in 


his health; he had juſtthrown himſelf into a violent agitation, 


by his reſentment againſt the ſervant, In the heat of his paſ- 
ſion he had forgotten the prediction, and had imprudently 
left himſelf alone at the very moment which had been marked 
for his death. Is it extraordinary, in ſuch circumſtan- 
ces, when his great timidity is conſidered, that he ſhould fall 
into ſome degree of ſyncope or fainting ; or is it extraordi- 
nary that, in ſuch circumſtances, the general conſternation 
ſhould prevent proper means being taken for his recovery, 


eſpecially when we conſider that he had none but unſkilful 


perſons about him? Such at leaſt appears to me to be the 
real ftate of the caſe ; it is ſufficient to ſatisfy my own mind, 
and has ſatisfied ſeveral ſenſible perſons with whom I have 
converſed on the ſubject: I offer it however rather as con- 


jecture than proof; and can only addreſs my reader in terms 


2quivalent to the common quotation from Horace— 

“Si quid noviſti rectius iſtis 

* Candidus imperti,” &c. 
I muſt add, that there appears no inſtance in the Scripture 
Hiſtory of any thing equivalent to the common notion of a 
ghoſt or apparition from the dead; if we perhaps except the 
ftory of Saul and the Witch of Endor. This, however, ap- 
pears to have been altogether miraculous, The woman her- 
ſelf ſeemsno leſs frighted than the reſt of the company; which 
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in the early ages. The prieſts are frequently 
the Legiſlators, and always the Phyſicians, in a 
rude ſtate of ſociety. The Otaheiteans call their 
phyſicians Tabouva-mai, that is, Prieſi-woung. 
But I am of opinion that the Priefts did not origi- 
nally uſurp the office of Phy/icians, but the Phy- 
ficians that of Prieſts : in other words, whoever 
made any important diſcovery or improvement 
in the arts, pretended to derive his knowledge 
immediately from divine inſpiration, and was 
regarded' as a Prophet by the vulgar. Thus a 
body of men roſe by degrees into a monopoly 
of the learning, and often of the power, of na- 
tions. Political intereſts, or the prevalence of 
ſuperſtition, would ere long ſet them apart as 


mediators, or confidential ſervants of the Deity, _ 


by whom they appeared to be ſo highly fa- 


voured. 


Thus, I have given a ſummary of the cauſes ' 
which, I think, have produced the moſt popular 


ſuperſtitions. That ſome of the pomp and folly 
of Paganiſm was conceded to the prejudices of 


the Jews, by the inſtitutions of Moſes, I am | 


indicates, I think, that the ſpirit which did appear was not 
the ſpectre ſhe meant to raiſe. She was probably a juggler, 
and intended to play off ſome deception ; but Divine Provi- 
dence, on this ſolemn occaſion, ſent a real apparition to con- 
found the guilty monarch. N. 
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willing to grant; but let thoſe, who aſſert all re- 
ligion to be a human invention, account for the 
phenomenon, That, when the whole human race 
beſides was infected with barbarous and abſurd 
ſuperſtitions, he Unity of the Godhead was main- 
tained, and every branch of ſuperſtition which 
led to idolatry, to cruelty, or injuftice, precluded, 
by the religion of one nation only, and yet that 
nation in many reſpects as rude and uncultivated 
as the reſt of mankind. Let them account for an- 
other fact, namely, That a ſyſtem of morality was 
never made the baſis of any religion but of one. 
Let them inform us, by what effort of its own 
the human mind could extricate itſelf from a la- 
byrinth of error, in which it became ſo naturally 
involved, and which diſgraced ſome of the moſt 
_ poliſhed ages, and ſome of the moſt enlightened 
underſtandings, that the annals of mankind can 
produce, 
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OF CERTAIN MORAL PRE JU D ICEs. 


Of Cuſtoms particular and general. Certain particular Cuſ- 
toms,—General Cuſtoms. — Anthropophagi.—Painting the 
Bodies. Right of Occupancy.—8lavery.—Primogeniture,— 
Pemale Subjection. 


N a preceding Eſſay I have endeavoured to 

demonſtrate how little is to be attributed to 
the influence of climate, ſoil, or other phyſical 
cauſes, upon the human mind : and I think the 
hiſtory of religious error, as detailed in the laſt 
Eſſay, is, ſo far as it extends, a corroboration of 
the former theory. It remains, therefore, to ex- 
plain, how certain moral prejudices, and cuſtoms 
contrary to reaſon and equity, came to be eſtab- 
liſhed, independent of phyſical cauſes, 

Cuſtoms are either particular and national — 
ſuch I mean as are peculiar to certain ſocieties, 
and ſuch I apprehend will be found for the moſt 
part to originate in accident or policy—or they 
are of a more general nature, and ſuch as are 
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found to have prevailed in almoſt every nation at 
certain periods of ſociety, 

To particularize the firſt ſpecies of moral 
error, would be an endleſs taſk, Many national 
cuſtoms are produced by the policy of indivi- 
duals, many by accidental cauſes. If we may 
credit Herodotus, the firſt who introduced among 
the princes of the Eaſt the cuſtom of being in- 
viſible to their ſubjects, was Deioces, who con- 
cealed himſelf from public view entirely from 
political motives, He ſaw that familiarity di- 
miniſhes reſpect that vulgar admiration is moſt 
powerfully excited by a ſecluſion from their 
fight; and he found this ſtratagem neceſſary, 
having raiſed himſelf to empire from a private 
ſtation, and having a barbarous people to com- 
mand *, It is not impoſſible that the cuſtom of 
facrificing domeſtics, &c. on the death of a mo- 
narch, might originate with ſome politic prince, 
who intended by theſe means to ſecure the fide- 
lity of his domeſtics. The ſame reaſon might, 
with ſome plauſibility, be offered for the cele- 
brated cuſtom in India of burning widows on 
the funeral pile of their huſbands. We are not, 
it is true, without another ſolution of theſe moral 
phenomena, in the opinion, that the deceaſed 


* Herod, I. 1ii, c. 38. 
might 
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might ſtand in need of domeſtics in another 
world. The Scythians buried with their kings 
a concubine, a cup-bearer, a cook, a groom, a 
waiting-man, a meſſenger, and ſome horſes: and 
afterwards ſtrangled about fifty domeſtics and 
horſes". Religion among the Perſians ſeems to 
have been made much ſubſervient to policy. 
Lepers were not admitted to the ſociety of 
others, becauſe the vulgar were perſuaded that 
they had offended the ſun. Rivers and ſtreams 
were kept ſacred from defilement by religious 
prejudices . 

The diſtinction of meats, as well as of dreſs 
and ornament, can only be attributed to acci- 
dental cauſes, There is no good phyſical rea- 
ſon to be aſſigned why the Africans would not 
eat the fleſh of the ox, or the Egyptians that of 
the ſwine . To expoſe or deſtroy their chil- 
dren, is an act againſt nature; yet it has been 
practiſed by many barbarous nations, on different 
accounts: the moſt extraordinary inſtance is that 
of the ſociety of the Arreois in Otaheite ; but 
the practice is accounted for from theſe Arreois 
being a religious ſociety, and devoted to celi- 
bacy, Doubtleſs the chilrden were at firſt clan- 
deſtinely diſpoſed of ; but the ſociety growing 


3 Herod. 1, iv. c. Th +75 Herod, 3 Id, I. iv. c. 186. 
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opulent and powerful, their debauchery became 
more ſhameleſs and avowed. A cuſtom 1s re- 
lated by Herodotus, as being prevalent at Baby- 
lon as well as at Cyprus. The married women, 
in thoſe countries, were obliged once in their 
lives to wait at the temple of Venus, and there 
to ſuffer the violation of their chaſtity by what- 
ever ſtranger occurred. This abſurd and inde- 


cent cuſtom probably aroſe from ſome barbarous 
rite of hoſpitality. 


But, in the infancy of ſociety, many erroneous 
cuſtoms and prejudices have almoſt univerſally 
' prevailed ; and theſe have in general ariſen from 
the poverty of barbarous nations, or from their 
indiſtinct and unjuſt notions of property. 
Whether the practice of feeding upon human 
1 Neſb originated in neceſſity or not, is difficult to 
determine. Poſſibly a notion of ſavage courage 
might introduce the practice, poſſibly revenge *. 
Among ſome. people it aſſumed the form of a 
religious rite . Darius aſking the Greeks, if 
they would eat their dead parents, they replied, 
as we may well imagine, in the negative; aſking 
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FHerod. I. 1. c. 199. 

2 The New Zealanders never eat their own friends; on 
the contrary, when aſked if they did, they appeared ſhocked 
and offended. —Cook's laſt Voyage, v. i. p. 138. 

” 3 Herod I. i. 4. 216. | 
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the Indians (who eat theirs) if they would burz 
them, they expreſſed a conſiderable degree of ab- 
horrence at the queſtion *, 

I have little doubt that the practice of anoint- 
ing and painting the body, was intreduced at firſt 
to ſupply the want of clothes. Oil was found of 
ſervice in preventing the effects of cold, and 
paint preſerved the body from inſets, What 
was introduced by neceſſity, was continued as 
ornament. The Indian renders himſelf terrible 
to his enemy, and amiable to his miſtreſs, by a 
variation in his mode of painting. When paint- 
ing comes to be conſidered as an ornament, 
an inclination ſucceeds to make that ornament 
permanent; hence the practice of tatawawing 
and fantaſtically marking the body with different 
devices. | | 

When inſtruments of war and clothing were 
ſcarce, it was an object of much importance to 
ſecure the /poz/s of the dead. The original mo- 
tive was, however, ſoon loſt ſight of; and we 
find the heroes of Homer ſuperſtitiouſly con- 
tending for the bodies of the ſlain. 

Moral prejudices are the effects of habit. Men 
are accuſtomed to ſee ſucceſs annexed to power; 
in ages, therefore, when they have arrived at no 


* Herod. I. iii. c. 38. 
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degree of accuracy in abſtract reaſoning, it is not 
very difficult to imagine that power alone is ſuſſi- 
cient to conſtitute right. Theft is not marked as 
a crime till mankind have made conſiderable ad- 
vances in civilization; on the contrary, Homer 
ſpeaks of it with ſome degree of reſpe&; Lycur- 
gus encouraged it ; and we read of whole nations 
who practiſed it, even among one another, with 


impunity *. It has been already explained by what 


flow degrees the dormant principles of equity 
and right were awaked within the human breaſt, 
and moulded into the ſolemn forms of law and 
juſtice*, But the /aw of force, and the right of 
occupancy, exiſted much longer with reſp: to 
ſocieties, than with reſpect to individuals. Moſes 


. promiſes the Iſraelites cities which they builded 


not. The Samians, having left their own coun- 
try, and proceeding to found a colony under the 
protection of the Zancleans, ſeized the city of 
their benefactors, who were then abſent at war!. 
Indeed the wars of the ancients were in general 
expreſsly made for the ſake of plunder; and I 
fear the prejudice is not quite oblolete in an age, 
which boaſts of humanity and refinement*, 


In 

Diog. Laert. Pyr. 1. ix. p. 684. See Eſſay I, 
2 Deut. vi. | + Herod. I. vi. c. 23, 
5 The compact which was entered into ſome years ago by 
xertain powers for the diſmemberment of Poland, was a groſs 
| | invaſion 
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In ſome inſtances, where the inconvenience is 
obvious and univerſally felt, the moraliſt and phi- 
loſopher may attract the notice of mankind, and 
produce a reform ; in other caſes, we find the er- 
rors of barbarians mature into prejudices, and 
the long practice of injuſtice and abſurdity cauſe 
them to be miſtaken for law and duty, That 
power conſtitutes right, is the maxim only of bar- 
barians—this is the real baſis of SLavery; and 
yet we find that the learned Grotius was not ſu- 
perior to the vulgar prejudice, In his futile apo- 
logy for this atrocious violation of the diſpenſa- 
tion of Providence, he gravely tells us of a right 
by generation*; for which right, by the way, he is 
unable to produce a ſingle proof. If we do not 
wiſh to diſpute the beſt attributes of the Deity, 
each individual is ſent into the world with a view 
to his proper happineſs; and no human being was 
ever yet created SOLELY for the uſe of another. The 
power of the parent extends only as far as is ne- 


invaſion of all the rights of property.—How could thoſe mo- 
narchs with any degree of juſtice hang a petty thief At re- 
quires, I think, ſome degree of caſuiſtry to ſee any fair rea- 
| ſon, according to the common principles of juſtice, why the 
emperor of Germany ſhould interfere in the preſent diſpute 
between the Turks and the Ruſſians, —Is the Britiſh name 
quite unſullied with reſpect to certain 'acquiſitions of terri- 
tory in the Eaſt? N. 

Pe Jur. Bell. & Pac, I. ii. c. 5. 


ceſſary 
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ceſſary for the good of the child; for it is evident 
that no law of God authorizes any man 20 do evil 
to another. The laws of civilized ſociety allow only 
this power, and for obvious reaſons it is confined 
to the ſtate of infancy ; whatever future duty is 
expected on the part of the child, is founded on 
the principle of gratitude alone. But to this kind 
of reaſoning. barbarous nations are neceſſarily 
ſtrangers. , The Gauls had abſolute power of life 
and death over both wives and children". Ariſ- 
totle informs us, that the authority of the father 
in Perſia was perfectly tyrannical, and that he 
treated his children as ſlaves*. The Roman laws, 
in this reſpect, are too well known to need reca- 
pitulation. | 

. Grotius is not more fortunate in another ar- 
gument for ſlavery. He intimates that, by the 
law of nature, priſoners taken in war may law- 
fully be made flaves, becauſe the captor might 
kill his priſoner, did he not eſteem it more pro- 
fitable to preſerve him alive. Unluckily for this 
argument, it is neceſſary firſt to prove, that the cap- 
tor has a right to kill his priſoner. The neceſſity 
of ſelf-defence is the only excuſe that can be 
pleaded in juſtification of homicide, and this ne- 
ceſſity ceaſes as ſoon as your enemy is in your 


: Caf, de Bell. Gall. I. vi. c. 19. 


2 Ariſt, de Mor, I. viii. c. 12. 
power, 
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power. It ſeems to be the maxim of Grotius, 
that precedent juſtifies every practice; even pre- 
cedent from barbarians. Happily for the rights 
of mankind, his work is ſuperſeded by others, as 
much ſuperior in liberality of ſentiment, as in all 
the excellencies of literary compoſition. 

Though ſlavery originated in the ages of har- 
bariſm, yet in that period we muſt not expect to 
find it in its utmoſt rigour: for as in the indivi- 
dual, ſo in ſociety, it is time that matures vice, 
and brings it to its extreme. The Germans treated 
their ſlaves with the moſt commendable huma- 
nity. Each poſſeſſed in tranquillity his little cot- 
tage, his penates, his wife and children, and only 
paid a proportion of cattle or of corn as a rent 
to his lord. It was very rare that a maſter beat 
or confined a ſlave ; ſome inſtances indeed occur- 
red of killing them, not through rigid diſcipline 
or deliberate cruelty, but through inſtant provo- 
cation, and ſudden anger*. The laws of the-Fews, 


Tac. Ger. The ſtate of ſlavery is at preſent much 
milder among barbarous nations than among thoſe which are 
called civilized. See Mr. NtewToN*s Thoughts on the Slave 
Trade, The truth is, uncivilized people do not think ſo uns 
reaſonably and ſo highly of themſelves, as thoſe who pretend 
to refinement with no ground-work of philoſophy or erudi- 
tion, and therefore are leſs apt to treat thoſe who happen ta 
be ſubject to them as inferior animals, N. .» 
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with reſpect to ſlaves, breathe a ſpirit of gentle- 
neſs and liberality, though that nation is by no 
means to be accounted poliſhed or refined“. 
Very different were the conduct and inſtitutions 
of the Romans. Cato the Cenſor, though other- 
wiſe a juſt and benevolent man, fold infirm and 
old ſlaves*. It was cuſtomary, in the reign of 
Claudius, to expoſe infirm and ſick ſlaves in the 
iſland of Eſculapius; and under the ſame em- 
peror a law was firſt enacted to prohibit the put- 
ting of any ſlave to death, merely on account of his 
age. The treatment of ſlaves was rigorous at 
Athens as well as at Sparta; but the philoſophic 
mind of Ariſtotle roſe ſuperior to the cruel and 
ſelfiſh cuſtoms of the age. By his teſtament he 
enjoined, that none of his ſlaves ſhould be fold, 
but that the younger ſhould be carefully edu- 
cated to a certain age, and then ſet free“. | 

The right of Px1MocentITURE, which diſtin- 


guiſhes the firſt- born ſon, by aſſigning to him the 


Deut. xv. The right of retaining flaves at all, was 
doubtleſs one of thoſe things, which Moſes permitted to the 
Tſraelites for the hardneſs of their hearts : as will be evident, 
if we conſider how much he has laboured to reſtrain and li- 
mit the abuſe, and to render the condition of ſlavery as to- 
lerable as poſſible. N. | 

Plutarch. 

Diog. Laert. Vit. Ariſt. 


3 Suet. Vit. Claud. 


whole 
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whole or more conſiderable part of the inheri- 


tance, has been, with much learned labour, traced 
into the feudal policy. But this cuſtom has ex- 
iſted where the feudal ſyſtem is not ſuppoſed 
to have prevailed. The true foundation of the 
cuſtom will be found in thoſe notions of occu- 
pancy which prevail in every rude ſociety.” In 
the early ages, 1t 1s probable that, when a man 
ceaſed to live and enjoy his property, the firſt 
perſon who could occupy his place took poſſeſ- 
ſion of it; and this perſon was generally the eldef 
ſon, when he happened to be of age. The right 
of primogeniture was eſtabliſhed not only among 
the northern people, but in the eaſt, from the re- 
moteſt periods of antiquity *. By the Jewiſh law, 
the eldeſt ſon claimed a double portion of the in- 
heritance*; and I have ſome ſuſpicions that, in 
the early periods of Rome, this cuſtom was preva- 
lent, if not univerſal] : the Roman inſtitutions which 
divided equally the inheritance, were copied from 
the more humane and enlightened ſyſtem of Gre- 
clan juriſprudence. 

The injuſtice and folly of primogeniture affect 
ing the inheritance, in civilized ſtates, is evident 
from the common practice of evading the cuſtom, 


by permitting the abſolute diſpoſal of our poſſeſ- 


1 Gen. xxv. 31. Deut. xxi. 17. 
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fions by teſtamenteven where the legiſlature has 
not courage to contend with an old, though ridi- 
culous prejudice. There are indeed reaſons why 
the eldeſt ſon ſhould poſſeſs the Jeaft inftead of 
the greateſt part. He proves generally more ex- 
penſive to his parents during their life-time, than 
the reſt of the children: he is alſo the firſt pro- 
vided for, I mean by being introduced into a pro- 
feſſion: and, on the whole, it is aſſigning to chance, 
and not to reaſon, the diſtribution of effects. The 
expectation of ſuperior fortune often ſerves only 
to nurture the firſt-born in pride, inſolence, va- 
nity, and 1gnorance, who therefore proves fre- 
quently a very unworthy perſon ; while the reſt, 

and probably the moſt deſerving part of the fa- 
mily, are legally conſigned to want and miſery, 
vice and proſtitution *. 

The ABJECT CONDITION of THE FEMALE SEX 
in certain countries, and that moſt unjuſt and im- 
politic inſtitution poLYGAMx, ſome authors have 
attempted to account for upon phyſical principles. 
But if we reflect that, at certain periods of ſociety, 
ſuch has almoſt uniformly been the caſe in every 


A very able politician aſcribes, in a great meaſure, the 
proſperity of the colony of Penſylvania to the non- exiſtence 
of any right of primogeniture.— See Smith's Wealth * Na- 
tions, b. iv. c. 7. 


nation, 
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nation, we ſhall be cautious of adopting viſionary 
theories, and ſhall find a much eaſier ſolution in 
the ignorance of barbarous nations, who are inca- 
Fable of atriving by the force of reaſoning at any 
abſtract principles of moral fitneſs; but, taking 
things according to appearance, univerſally adopt 
the maxim, That power conſtitutes right. 


K ESSAY. 


. VI. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE EFFECTS OF CIVILI- 


ZATION, AND THE CHARACTER OF THE 
PRESENT TIMES, | 


General View of the Argument reſpecting Barbariſin and Refine - 
ment .—Inquiry how far Improvement is limited by Nature 
and Providence. Manners of the middle Ages .—T he compa- 
rative Merit of the preſent and the laſt Age,—Science, — Li- 
terature,—Manners. E 


HE diſputes of the learned, concerning 
the comparative merit of the preſent times 
and thoſe of the poliſhed nations of antiquity, 
have been ſucceeded by others of a more whim- 
fical complexion. Not content with degrading 
us below the ſtandard of Greek and Roman ex- 
cellence, ſome philoſophers have even aſſerted 
that we loſe in a compariſon with ſavages thera- 
ſelves. While one writer of our own times has 
' gravely deduced our origin from the orang-outan, 
the laudable endeavours of another have tended 
to write us into orang- outaniſin again, 


If 
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If we put the rage of novelty out of the 
queſtion, there are other reaſons to be aſſigned 
for the praiſes, which men of ſuperficial ſcience 
have ſo extravagantly laviſhed upon the early 
ages. The manners of thoſe ages are only 
contemplated at a diſtance, and the prominent 
vices are loſt in the ſhade of time; whereas the 
vices of our own age and country are better 
known, and more minutely recorded. As the 
arts of life are increaſed, the wants and deſires 
of men are increaſed and enlarged: where paſ- 
ſion is generated, ſome vices will likewiſe be 
produced ; but it by n6 means follows, that the 
evils of civilization are more numerous than its 
benefits. | 
Declamation may fill volumes with extended 
catalogues of the vices and miſeries of civilized 
life ; but I believe a fair view of the progreſs 
of ſociety will convince us, that the ſavage is 
expoſed to moſt of the evils of poliſhed and ſo- 
cial life, without its conſolations. Fraud, in- 
temperance *, and even gaming, are vices com- 
mon to both; and I queſtion whether the ba- 
tance is not againſt the ſavage: add to theſe the 

* Forſ, Ob. 246. 


* Herod, 1. i. c. 133, 134-; Li. e. 4 Tac. Ger. 
3 Cook's laſt voyage, v. iii. p. 144. 
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gloomineſs, taciturnity, indolence, exceſſive cru- 
elty ', ſanguinary ſuperſtitions and prejudices *, 
and the vindictive ſpirit of rude nations. As 
they are in the higheſt degree idle, laviſh, and 
improvident, it is not poſſible that they ſhould 
have to adminiſter to their own neceſſities in a 
ſeaſon of ſcarcity, much leſs to thoſe of others; 
whereas, if there be perſons wretched amongſt 
us, there is at leaſt a chance of relief. 

The unequal diſtribution of property is the 
leading objection againſt civilized ſociety ; but 
ſurely this is preferable to no permanent proper- 
ty whatever; when the uncultivated earth leaves 
its miſerable inhabitants the ſport of chance, the 
prey of famine and the elements. Laws are 
ſometimes unjuſtly adminiſtered, and deſpotiſm 
ſometimes ſports with the perſons and properties 
of the ſubjects : ſtill this is better than the hu- 
man paſſions totally unreſtrained: by law, indi- 
viduals preying upon each other *, the weak 

and 


: Herod. I. ili. c. 159. ib. ad fin, 

2 Herod. I. iv. c. 103, 104. | 

3 Capt. Cook remarks even of the female ſex, in bar- 
barous countries, that all their views are i, without the 
leaſt mixture of regard or attachment,—Cook's laſt voyage, 
v. i. p. 124. 

+ « Tf I had followed the advice of all our pretended 
« friends (in New Zealand) I might have extirpated the 

« whole 


s < £ 
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. 
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and unprotected ſubmitting in all caſes to ſupe- 
rior force. What is the oppreſſion of a go- 
vernment which levies taxes, perhaps heavy 
upon its ſubjects, to that dreadful ſyſtem of do- 
meſtic tyranny, which leaves wives, children, 
and dependants at the mercy of a capricious 
mortal *? Beſides, I muſt remark, that nm 
is by no means the neceſſary accompaniment of 
civilization. If we conſider, throughout modern 
Europe, the general mildneſs and moderation in 
the exerciſe of the powers of government, and 
conſider that this cannot, under ſo many dif- 
ferent forms, be the reſult of policy or law, we 
can only attribute it to the prevalence of ci- 
vilization, ſcience, and true religion, No- 
thing marks better the happineſs of a ſociety, 
than the increaſe of population; and ſurely this 


* whole race; for the people of each hamlet or village ap- 
«© plied to me by turns ta deſtroy the other.”-—Cook's laſt 
voyage, v. i. p. 124. | 

% When any of them (the ſeryants or ſlaves at the 
„ Friendly Iſles) happened to be caught in the act of 
ve ſtealing, their maſters, ſo far from interceding for 
« them, would often adviſe us to kill them. As this was 
a puniſhment-we did not chuſe to inflit, they generally 
«« eſcaped without any puniſhment ; for they appeared to 
re be equally inſenſible of the ſhame and of the pain of 
«« corporal chaſtiſement.”” —— Cook's laſt voyage, v. i. 


P. 233 | 
K 3 argues 
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argues ſtrongly againſt the ſavage ſtate, I might 
enlarge upon the numberleſs benefits and conve- 
niencies, the lives that are preſerved, the evils 
that are avoided, by the arts of medicine and 
mechanics; the humanity in war; the ſocial in- 
tercourſe of nations ; and the perpetual ſources 
of refined pleaſure, in the gratification of laud- 
able curioſity, and the cultivation of the liberal 
ſciences, 

The arts and ſciences have been ignorantly 
declaimed againſt, as contributing to the growth 
of. luxury ; but if we conſider rightly, we fhall 
find the injuſtice of the accuſation, and that the 
whole fact is, the ſame cauſes contribute to the 
increaſe of luxury, and the cultivation of ſcience, 
namely, wealth and leiſure. But certainly theſe 
cauſes may exiſt, and frequently the higheſt de- 
gree of luxury exiſts, without any taſte for either 
arts or ſciences ; hence thoſe ſtates, and thoſe 
legiſlators, which have attempted to reſtrain 
luxury by prohibiting the arts and ſciences, have 
miſtaken the cauſe, and have levelled at a ſymp- 
tom, and not at the diſeaſe, 

It is, however, no part of my intention to apo- 
logize for the vices of civilized people; nor do 
I pretend to aſſert, that the vicious can be happy 
in any ſtate. The prodigal, the debauched, the 
avaricious, or the gambler ; the mercenary mur- 


derer, 
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derer, the bawd, or the ſlave-merchant, never 
can be reſpectable or happy. The ſole advan- 
tage, which I aſſert in favour of poliſhed ſociety, 
is this, That thoſe who wiſh to know virtue, and 
to practiſe it, have better opportunities, and may 
live happier, in a well regulated and civilized 
community, than in a ſtate of anarchy and ra- 

pine. | | 
That the moſt improved period of ſaciety falls 
greatly ſhort of that ideal perfection, to which 
the enlightened minds of a few individuals would 
aſpire, muſt be indeed confeſſed : and though 
we have, in the courſe of theſe Eſſays, contem- 
plated human nature, as to refinement and civi- 
lization, in a progreſſive ſtate ; it would be raſh- 
neſs to affirm, that this progreſs is unlimited by 
Nature or Providence. It has. been ſuppoſed, 
not only that human virtue is circumſcribed by 
paſſion and weakneſs, but that civilized ſociety 
itſelf contains the ſeeds of peculiar vices, which 
are to corrupt and deprave it: that the moral, 
like the natural world, is ſubject to certain peri- 
odical revolutions ; and that theſe conduct, as in 
a circle, from barbariſm to refinement, and 
thence to barbariſm again : that wealth and 
luxury will promote indolence in the ſuperior 
ranks of life; and that an unequal diviſion of 
property will end in tyranny and oppreſſion, 
K 4 Ignorance 
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Ignorance and barbariſm are the ſuppoſed conſe- 
quences of theſe events; the ſubverſion of mild 
and equal government, confuſion and anarchy. 
I think, however, that the latter hypotheſis is not 
ſufficiently ſupported by facts, or by the beſt au- 
thenticated hiſtories of the human race. The 
middle ages are generally referred to, as an in- 
ſtance in point; and it is generally ſuppoſed 
that civilization, at that period, was in a retro- 
grade ſtate. But if we conſider to how ſmall a 


ſpace, and to how ſmall a number, the ſcience 


and literature of Greece and Rome were confin- 
ed; if we conſider the immenſe and almoſt incre- 


dible number of the northern invaders, and that 


they exterminated or reduced to ſlavery the an- 
cient and civilized inhabitants of Europe - we 
ſhall be inclined to view the middle ages in a 
very different light; indeed as times when the 
civilization of mankind was actually in a pro- 
greſſive ſtate. | 

To the deſpotiſm and violence of the latter 
periods of the Roman power, the middle ages 
added the abſurdities of barbarous ſuperſtition, 
ordeal trials, and religious perſecution : yet 
even then the calamities of war began to be ſen- 
ſibly diminiſhed. It was no longer the ruling 
paſſion and ſtudy to engroſs dominion, and ex- 
terminate nations. Perſonal proweſs was more 


in 
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in eſteem than martial. Bloodleſs battles were 
fought by knights caſed in armour ; and there 
was more of parade than. execution in their mili- 
tary enterprizes. Courteſy to the vanquiſhed, 
and indeed to all objects of diftreſs, became a 
ruling principle. Religious deſpotiſm coun- 
teracted the exceſſes of the civil. We may trace 
the firſt mitigation of the ſeverity and rigour of 
the feudal laws, into the illegal indeed, but ſalu- 
tary, interference of the clergy; and to the ſame 
cauſe we may attribute the abolition of domeſtic 
flavery. In ſhort, if thoſe ages cannot boaſt the 
triumphs of genius, they can, in many reſpects, 
thoſe of humanity; and were certainly not leſs 
moral than the poliſned Greeks and Romans. 

Deſpotiſm, or other cauſes, may impede or 
reſtrain the progreſs of improvement; but it 
does not appear that they can actually throw 
mankind back again into the ruder ſtages of 
ſociety. The empire of luxury enervates genius, 
and diminiſhes induſtry; but it can never be 
ſo univerſal as to induce total ignorance and 
Barbariſin. 

The PRESENT TIMES have been cited as a 
proof how limited the progreſs of improvement 
is; they have been invidiouſly compared with 
the declining periods of ancient Rome ; and me- 
jancholy predictions haye reſounded in our ears 
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of the downfal of liberty, principle, and religion ; 
the prevalence of luxury, effeminacy, corrup- 
tion, and vice. 

It is not eaſy to be impartial in what concerns 
our contemporaries. I have not known an author 
who has decided with tolerable candoyr on the 
character of his own times. It would therefore 
be preſumption to hope that I ſhould diſtinguiſh 
with clearer optics, or be leſs attracted by thoſe 
partialities, which haye miſled others, who have 
preceded me on this delicate ſubject. 

If I dare hazard an opinion on the compara- 
tive merit of the preſent with the laſt age, 1 
would ſay, that, in ſome reſpects, we have un- 
doubtedly gained; and yet particular circum- 
ſtances have ariſen, to retard our progreſs in im- 
provement. The middle and inferior ranks of 
ſociety are certainly much enlightened, but I 
fear the ſuperior are much corrupted and de- 
praved. | 

SCIENCE 1s perhaps at preſent more exten- 
ſively diffuſed than at any period from the crea- 
tion of the world, Many practical improve- 
ments, and ſome intereſting diſcoveries, have 
been made; and yet we have heard complaints, 
and not ill-founded, that the pleaſant and flowery 
tracts are only in cultivation; that the great 
principles of ſcience, which engroſſed the atten- 
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tion of a Newton, are laid aſide for the more in- 
dolent occupations of botanical arrangement, or 
the unimportant accumulation of ſhells, inſe&s, 
and medals. But no branches of learning have 
ſuffered ſo much negle& as thoſe which cancern 
human nature moſt ; thoſe which reſpe& the 
mind of man, and the principles of moral con- 
duct. The names of Locke, of Cudworth, of 

Berkeley, and of Clarke, are heard with bluſhing 
ignorance, or vacant ſurprize.—In ſhort, nothing 
has been gained, and I am much miſtaken if 
ſomething has not been loſt, in this particular 
department of ſcience, 

In LiTERATURE we have yet leſs to boaſt ; 
and I wiſh I could even add, that the national 
taſte were likely to ſurvive the wreck of genius. 
Our ſtandard writers are even now neglected; 
and the liftleſs and languid habit of modern 
readers is only to be excited by the quickening 
touch of novelty. Not to ſpeak of poetry (for 
which, notwithſtanding ſome ſplendid examples, 
the national taſte ſeems to have ſuffered a conſi- 
derable abatement) even thoſe elegant and fan- 
ciful productions, which promiſe chiefly enter- 
tainment, are preſently diſregarded ; nor can the 
moſt brilliant gems of the imagination, which 
alone have charms for indolent readers, inſure a 
popularity of above a day's duration, The flip- 
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pancy of France is preferred to the grace, the 
energy, I had almoſt faid the virtue, of our na- 
tive language; a tale of gallantry, or an uncon- 
nected farrago of mock pathetic, is preferred to 
the elegance of Hawkeſworth, or the moral of 
Johnſon ; and the tinſel of Sterne *, to the claſſic 
gold of Addiſon*, 


J am ſorry to find, that the admirers of Mr. Sterne 
have thought their favourite author degraded by this com- 


"pariſon, Let me aſſure them, in all honeſt candour, that if 


it were poſſible to oblige them, by ſpeaking more favourably 
of him, it would give me pleaſure to ſatisfy every well-diſ- 
poſed reader; but I muſt confeſs myſelf one of thoſe inſen- 
fible and incorrigible beings, who can read trite ſentiments 
and mock pathos without being overwhelmed with admira- 
tion or melted into tenderneſs, merely becauſe it is the 
faſhion to be ſo : I muſt further on myſelf of that impa- 
tient temper, that I cannot toil through volumes of nonſenſe 
to find a wretched quibble, or a filthy double entendre. 
Thoſe who wiſh further proofs of my want of taſte on this 


ſubject, may conſult a note in my tranſlation of Biſhop 


Lowth's Lectures, v. i. p. 375+ N. 


It would be jnjuſtice not to remark, that hiſtary has 
been lately cultivated with uncommon ſucceſs ; and that we 
have ſome hiſtorians now living, who would do honour to 
any age. Miſs Burney is, perhaps, unequalled in her line 
of writing ; Mr. Knox 1s a pleaſant and judicious moral 
writer. Notwithſtanding the laudable endeavours of theſe, 
and others, I am however of opinion, that the national taſte 
in literature has ſuffered ſome depravation, | 


That 
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That the MAanNzxRs are humanized, and the 
feelings much improved, I believe few will 
doubt. Intemperance, riot, and ruſtiety have 
given place to more refined luxury, and the eaſy 
thoughtleſſneſs of polite diſſipation. The boiſte- 
rous paſhons are all of them perhaps reduced to 
a better diſcipline : which was not the caſe in the 
decline of Roman morals, Avarice is not now 
even the vice of traders. ' Theſe have been ſuc- 
ceeded by other vices, leſs generally pernicious 
or diſguſting, perhaps, but more contemptible 
and ridiculous, 

The predominant feature-of the times appears 
to be an unbounded taſte for rifles; a certain 
oſtentatious vanity; an imitative and puerile rage 
for every reigning folly: it is ſeen in our educa- 
tion, our manners, and our arts. Horſemanſhip 
and dreſs are the accompliſhments moſt in eſti- 
mation; or to be a connoiſeur in meſic, is the 
higheſt point of intellectual excellence which the 
man or woman of faſhion can poſſibly attain. 
To think and act with the multitude, ſaves. the | 
trouble of thinking or acting well. Thus a 
blind admiration of what happens to be in 
vogue, prevents the diſcrimination of merit, and 
diverts into wrong channels the effuſions of be- 
nevolence. Thus the claims of neceſſity give 
way to the impulſes of fally. A favourite actor, 
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or an infamous ſtage-dancer, ſhall accumulate an 
eriental fortune, while a man of letters periſhes 
for want in a garret. In ſhort, to be prodigal, 
yet not generous ; proud, yet not reſpectable ; 
covetous of reputation, and yet diſregarding 
every ſolid means of acquiring it ; to labour with- 
out profit; to ſtudy without information; to con- 
verſe without improvement; are the characteriſ- 
tics of a frivolous and fantaſtical age. It were 
happy for ſociety, if the conſequences were as 
trifling as the purſuits and occupations of the 
faſhionable world: but the annals of Doctors 
Commons, and the occaſional reports of the Co- 
roners Ingaets, too fatally prove, that to pervert 
or to neglect the underſtanding, is to deprave the 
heart, 
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OF THE THEORY OF GOVERNMENT: 


New Theory of Government, as ſupported by ſome late Writere 
—Falſe.— Principles of Government, —Divifion into- two 
capital Branches, —Reftraints and Regulations neceſſary for 
the Support of popular Liberty.—Dependance of the Supreme 
Power —Eftabliſhed Laws.—Furidical Authority improper 
for large Bodies of Men. Accountableneſs of Government; 
and the Queſtion debated, Whether the Appointment of Mi- 
niſters ſhould reſt in the Sovereign, or in the Legiſlative 
Body Freedom of Speech and of the Preſs.=Refitance to 
the Legiſlature.— A new Diſtinction in Forms of Govern- 
ments 


[7ERE the authorities in favour of the 
antiquity and prevalency of {yrannical 
governments more numerous and more reſpect- 
able than they are, they would not be ſafficient 
to prove, that deſpotiſm is the form of govern- 
ment moſt natural to man. The ſpeculative 
politicians of the laſt century amuſed and miſled 
their diſciples by the intricate ſophiſtry of the 
patriarchal ſcheme : and even fince the defeat of 
that 
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that grand political hereſy, the enemies of liberty 
have not been wanting in induſtry, nor quite 
unſucceſsful in their attempts, to perplex with 
metaphyſical ſubtlety the common ſenſe of man- 
kind. We are now gravely aſſured, that there 
exiſts in man an inſtinctive appetite for monarchical 
government; and that, under whatever govern- 
ment men happen to be born, they are bound in duty 
ta continue ſubject to it *, 


The authors of this ſyſtem might as well write books to 
prove, that men have an inſtinctive appetite for learning to 
dance; and the very ſame train of reaſoning will ſetve to ſup- 
port the latter propoſition. For inſtance, it might be prov- 
ed, that men have by nature faculties and capacities for this 
exerciſe ; that it is both profitable and pleaſant ; and has 
been at leaſt as general as monarchical government. Extra- 
ordinary as it may ſeem, this ſtrange ſyſtem is rather favour- 
ed by one of the ſoundeſt modern politicians. But where 
ſhall we look for perfection in any human performance? The 
rational politics of the Dean of Glouceſter wank no ſuch 
ſupport. - 

> I do not know any principle in the law of nature, on 
- which to ground that tyrannical claim of property, which 
princes and ſtates pretend in thoſe, who happen to be born 
within a certain diſtri, Every man appears, by the law 
of nature, to have a right to transfer his allegiance, as well 
as to tranſport his perſon. The only neceſſary reſtraint is, 
that he ſhall conform to the laws of that country where he 
1 to be reſident. 


Theſe 
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Theſe ingenious hypotheſes (for I cannot al- 
low them any higher appellation) will as little 
ſerve the purpoſes of deſpotiſm as the former. 
If any thing in human nature be inſtinctive, the 
principle of /e/f-preſervation is ſo; if, therefore, 
the majority of any people be convinced, that 
their ſafety and happineſs would be better pro- 
vided for under one form of government than 
another, they certainly have a right to adopt 
that form. | 
From this aſſertion, however, it does not fol- 
low, that there are no certain principles in na- 
ture, from which a true theory of government may 
be deduced ; it does not follow, that the caprice 
or prejudices only of a people are to be con- 
ſulted. There is a point of perfection in all 
human arts; on this ſide, or beyond it, lie the 
regions of error; and it is only to be diſcovered 
by experience, and a careful inveſtigation of na» 
ture and truth, | 
In the ſcience of politics, as well as in all 
other ſciences, ſpeculative men have unremit- 
tingly laboured to deſtroy that ſimplicity, which 
nature and reaſon recommend as neareſt to per- 
fection; and in over- carefully providing againſt 
the deſpotiſm of one man, human ingenuity has 
often conſtructed a government ſo very complex, 
L that 
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that it is only to be conducted on principles to 


the full as arbitrary as the genuine maxims of 


tyranny. In many modern republics, it is evi- 
dent, that the complex mechaniſm of ſeveral 


different councils only ſerves to conceal that 


deſpotiſm, which is the main-ſpring of the 
whole. If men could impartially conſider the 
nature and ends of government, without bend- 


ing their whole attention to any one of its abuſes, 


undoubtedly the true principles of that ſcience 


would more eaſily be diſcerned. 


The general deſign of government being the 


happineſs of the people, its immediate objects are, 
"1ſt, The defence of the ſtate, as a whole, againſt 


external evils and attacks; and, 2dly, Its in- 
ternal and domeſtic regulation, as compoſed of in- 
dividuals, in reſpect to their conduct towards each 
other : and theſe conſtitute the two different de- 


partments of government, which, for the ſake of 
diſtinction, I ſhall call poLITIcAL and crvir, 


though I do not know that I am quite correct in 
the uſe of thoſe words, 

The political concerns of a ſtate might, with- 
out controul, be committed to the management 
of one, or of a few wiſe and well-informed per- 
ſons, their own intereſt being ſo nearly con- 

nected 
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nected with that of the ſtate *; were it not, that it 
would be alſo neceſſary to entruſt them with 
ſuch a ſhare of power, as might enable them 
. ſucceſsfully to invade the rights of their fellow- 
citizens. The diſcordant opinions of a multi- 
tude interrupt and delay political buſineſs ; nor 
is a popular aſſembly competent to judge of the 
nice, and almoſt imperceptible relations, by 
which political events are connected. The ſtate, 
as a whole, is properly repreſented by a ſingle 
perſon. The neceſſity alſo of ſecrecy and diſ- 
patch, renders it expedient that the political 
concerns of a ſtate ſhould be entruſted in few 
hands“. 

The caſe is widely different in what regards 
the civil or domeſtic regulation of the ſtate. Of 
the common principles of equity and juſtice the 
people are always qualified to judge. In theſe 


By the wiſdom of the ruler, the people are protected, 
and the ruler himſelf is a partaker in the common proſpe- 
rity; as the pilot who directs the ſhip, in ſaving others, 
provides for his own ſafety; and the teacher of exerciſes 
exerciſes himſelf, —Ariſt. de Rep. I. iii. c. 6. 

The Long Parliament was under tht neceſſity of en- 
truſting a ſelect council with the whole conduct of political 
affairs. Indeed it appears that theſe affairs were chiefly 
tranſacted by a fingle perſon, Sir Henry Vane, Macaulay's 
Hiſt, of England, vols, v. and vi. 
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too every individual is more immediately inte- 


reſted; and on the effects of laws none can ſo 
properly decide, as thoſe for whom, and in re- 
ſpect of whom, they are enacted. The only 
effectual bar to oppreſſion, therefore, is, that in 
the enacting of laws, they be deliberated upon by 


ſuch a number of different ranks, that the general 
ſentiments of the nation concerning them may be 


properly collected. 

In extenſive empires, it is found convenient 
to contract the legi/lative body; and, inſtead of 
convening the people in general, to ſelect a 


competent number. Beſides the inconvenience 


to individuals, if all were to attend the buſineſs 
of legiſlation, the difficulty of collecting the 
ſuffrages, and the compactneſs and activity of 
a ſelect body of men in compariſon with an un- 
wieldy multitude, are additional reaſons in fa- 


vour of this arrangement. Provided the abſo- 


lute nomination of the repreſentative body be not 
in the Sovereign (which would be contradictory 
to the firſt principles of this theory); or in a 
faction -( which might on ſame occaſions be the 
means of ſubverting the government); I do not, 
apprehend the mode of election to be of material 
importance. The truth is, however the elec- 
tions be conducted, both the eletors and the 
elected will be liable to corruption. In thoſe 


inſtances 


: 
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inſtances which our own experience . furniſhes, 
in thoſe places where the elections are moſt po- 
pular, we do not find either conſtituents or repre- 
ſentatives poſſeſſed of ſuperior wiſdom or ſuperior 
virtue, 

The adminiſtration of the laws, and the diſtri- 
- bution of juſtice, might, it is true, be placed in 
different hands from thoſe, which conduct the 
political concerns of the ſtate. . But, beſides that 
in a few inſtances the civil and political affairs 
appear to be connected, ſuch an arrangement 


would be eſtabliſhing two powerful parties in the 


ſtate, whoſe contention might prove ſometimes 
fatal, and would be always prejudicial. The unity 


of government is more completely preſerved, by 


aſſigning to the ſame perſon the whole of the 
executive power, civil as well as political, with 
the right of appointing the inferior officers. This 
addition of power adds greatly alſo to the ſplen- 
dour of the ſupreme authority, creates a greater 
dependance in the people, and will admit of ſuch 
limitations as effectually preclude all apprehen- 
ſions of danger. 

Such appears to be the true foundation and 
Theory of Government. The authority, indeed, 
which 1s thus committed to the ſupreme and ac- 
tive power of the ſtate, may appear at firſt enor- 
mous ; but the principles, which have been al- 
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ready ſtated, of themſelves ſuggeſt certain ſalu- 


tary reſtraints and limitations, by which, withour 


impeding the courſe of juſtice, or endangering 
the ſtate, the peace and ſafety of the ſubject may 
be ſufficiently provided for, and the exceſſes of 
power effectually controuled. 

I. In the preceding ſcheme of government, 
the convenience and good order of the ſtate are 
conſulted, in committing to the hands of one or 
a few perſons the direction of the public affairs; 
and the only ſecurity which the people have for 
the unmoleſted enjoyment of domeſtic happineſs 
and freedom, is the privilege of being governed 
by laws, which are enacted by themſelves, or by 
perſons choſen from among themſelves, and 


equally intereſted in the preſervation of their 


rights and liberties. Since, however, it can nei- 
ther be neceſſary nor convenient, that a popular 
legiſlative aſſembly ſhould continue to fit with- 
out intermiſſion, ſome particular authority will 
be neceſſary, occaſionally to ſuſpend. its delibera- 
tions, to convene the members, in fact, to regu- 
late in general its operations ; and, to preſerve 
the unity of government, this privilege may be 
placed in the hands of the ſupreme executive power. 
The point therefore of moſt importance to po- 
pular liberty, is to prevent the executive power 
vſurping the legiſlative authority; a neceſſary 

$ | hn 
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ſtep to which would be, omitting to convene the 
legiſlative aſſembly. If the executive power be 
dependant for ſubſiſtence on the legiſlative, the 
neceſſity of aſſembling it will be ſufficiently ob- 
vious; nor does the latter in this reſpect aſſume 
more than its proper functions, conſiſtently with 
the theory of this Eſſay. To make a law for le- 
vying a tax on the public, is as much a branch of 
legiſlative authority, as the enacting of any ordi- 
nance or ſtatute whatever; and this is, in reality, 
the ſole advantage derived by the people of Eng- 
land from that controul over the revenue, which 
is poſſeſſed by the repreſentative aſſembly : not 
that the public burthens are leſs, or the public 
treaſure in general better applied, in free than in 
deſpotic governments, 

II. Immediately connected with this princi- 
ple, and equally the reſult of the theory which I 
have aſſerted, is the important maxim, that no 
Power can att independent of eftabliſhed laws. In- 
deed, I know no hetter definition of a tyranny, 


than that it is a government according to will, 


in oppoſition to a government according to law *. 
When Plato repreſents mankind, in his golden 
age, to have been governed by ſuperior beings 
upon earth*, it is eaſy, from the tenor of his 


\ Ariſt, de Mor. I. v. c. 19. De Leg. 1. ii, 
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writings, to diſcern the allegory; and to under- 
ſtand, that, by the government of the gods, is 
meant a government according to the immutable 
principles of equity and truth. It is the maxim 
of the Platonic ſchool, that juſtice is no other than 
moral truth; all truth is derived from God; and 
therefore a people ſo governed may be accounted 
under the immediate government of the Supreme 
Being. 

It may at firſt ſight appear favourable to civil 


liberty, to entruſt. great bodies of men with ju- 


ridical authority ; but, in reality, nothing can, be 


more. ſubyerſive of the rights of individuals. 


When the ignominy of an unrighteous decree is 
extenſively diffuſed, a partnerſhip in wickedneſs 
diminiſhes the fear of cenſure and reproach. In- 
dividuals have a character to loſe; and where the 
judges, in any cauſe, are not numerous, and the 
proceedings public, it is almoſt impoſſible to be 
unjuſt. | 


Juridical authority being exerciſed by the 


whole body of the people united, was the great 


blemiſh of the Athenian and the Roman govern- 

ments, and may juſtly be accounted among the 

principal cauſes of their corruption and ruin. 
III. Let it be remembered, that, according to 


the theory which is now advanced, the ſupreme 


authority 1s conſidered as a truſt, and not as a 
| | right, 
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right. Every truſt implies accountableneſs: but 
an appeal to the whole body of the people would, 
in this caſe, be attended with the ſame inconve- 
niences as in the buſineſs of legiſlation. To avoid 
the danger and abſurdity of two diſtinct repreſen- 
tative bodies, it is ſafeſt to aſſign this controuling 
power to that body, which is aſſembled for the 
purpoſe of making laws; and this, in ſome mea- 
ſure, counterbalances the extraordinary privileges 
which we have already conceded to the executive 


authority. 
It is however of uſe, that the perſon of the ſu- 


preme magiſtrate ſhould be eſteemed in ſome 
meaſure ſacred: and the complex buſineſs of the 
ſtate requiring many inferior inſtruments in the 
tranſaction of affairs, the wiſdom of the Engliſh 
conſtitution has confined the proſecution to the 
particular department where the guilt really 
exiſts; that 1s, to whatever ſervant of the crown 
has been engaged in the criminal tranſaction: and 
there can be no injuſtice in ſuch a meaſure; ſince, 
in a free ſtate, no man can be compelled to ſerve -. 
in any employment againſt his own conviction”, 


2 Theſe, and the danger of frequent ſedition and anarchy, 
appear to be the true reaſons why the ſervants of the crown 
only are puniſhed for ill adminiſtration. The miſerable 
quibbles of lawyers, concerning the maxim, that the king can 
do no wrong, are utterly unworthy the notice of any rational 
| perſon, 


A queſtion 
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A queſtion has been lately agitated in this 
country, Whether the executive power ought to 
conſult the legiſlative in the appointment of the in- 
ferior officers? If the theory maintained in this 
Eſſay be true, to withdraw the prerogative of ap- 
pointing its own officers from 'the crown, would 
be to confound the two great branches of govern- 
ment, which ought to be kept diſtinct; or rather, 
it would render one of them a mere pageant, 
without efficiency, without reſponſibility. In an- 
other view, if the miniſtry were to be appointed 
by any other than the Crown, it would deſtroy 
that unity which ought to prevail in all political 
tranſactions; would annihilate that confidence, 
which the Prince ought to have in his officers ; 
and would produce much confuſion in the con- 
duct of public affairs. It is therefore ſafer for the 
repreſentatives of the people to remain contented 
with their legal province, of calling to account 
for their miſconduct the ſervants of the crown, 
than to contend for the actual appointment of 
them, | 

IV. After all, in ſtates, where the whole body 
of the people is not conſulted in the enacting of 
laws, it is neceſſary that a certain controuling or 
cenſorial power ſhould reſide with the people at 
large; and connected with this, is the right of 
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fairs. It is plain, that grievances can never be 
ſo thoroughly known or remedied, neither can 
improvements be ſo frequently ſuggeſted in the 
juriſprudence of a nation, where the liberty of 
ſpeech and the liberty of the preſs are denied ta 
the people. The fear of cenſure, both in public 
and private life, is one of the moſt powerful guar- 
dians of virtue. 

We have a convincing proof in this nation, 
that very little evil can poſſibly attend this popu- 
lar conceſſion, There is certainly leſs tendency 
to ſedition, leſs real violence, I might almoſt ſay, 
leſs real activity with reſpect to political concerns, 
in the people of Englang, than in any other peo- 
ple; and this (paradoxical as it may ſeem) is in a 
great meaſure the reſult of that unbounded li- 
berty, -which they poſſeſs of inveſtigating, and 
converſing upon all public concerns, Their zeal 
waſtes itſelf in words; their deſires are ſufficiently 
gratified by the excurſions of the imagination; 
they fight ideal battles, and effect ideal revolu- 
tions. The ſame cauſe produces changeableneſs 
and diſcordancy in their opinions. They are 
neither cordially united to the effecting of any 
purpoſe, nor are they ſteady in it, as they cer- 
tainly would be, if the ſeverity of government 
obliged them to be more ſecret in their tranſac- 
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tions. The preſs too, it muſt be remembered, 
is open to both parties; and, as literary men are 
generally neceſſitous, the balance in point of in- 
genuity and eloquence is, for the moſt part, on 
the ſide of the court. The miniſterial writers, if 
they do not convince, often moderate the rage of 
party. Indeed there are numbers, who, like the 
man in the play, are of the opinion they heard 
laſt. ; 

I may. add, that the habit of conſidering, and 
of ſcrutinizing political matters, induces many to 
the cool and temperate reſolution of hearing both 
parties; and the object is frequently removed, or 
the heat of faction abated, before they have time 


to form a determination. Thus, the very circum- 


ſtance, which weak princes have always been in- 
clined to conſider as moſt fatal to their power, is 
to the kings of England the beſt pledge of peace 
and ſecurity. 178 

Upon the plea, that a delegated legiſlature 
repreſents in all reſpects, and ſtands in the place 
of the people, the RIGHT of RESISTANCE to an 
ordinance of Parliament is denied. But upon 


A whiſper may fly as quick, and be as pernicious, as a 
pamphlet. Nay, it will be more pernicious, where men are 
not accuſtomed to think freely, or diſtinguiſh betwixt truth 
and falſehood. Hume's Eſſays, vol. i. Eſſ. 2. 
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the principle, that all ſovereign and legiſlative au- 
thority whatever is a delegation from the' people, 
and only to be exerciſed for their good, there can- 
not be a doubt concerning the right of reſiſtance. 
It is a right, however, that no good man will 
ever wiſh to ſee exerted; and, happily for this 
country, the conſtitution has been ſo long eſtab- 
liſhed on the moſt equitable principles, that the 
occaſions are very few on which reſiſtance can be 
lawful. Nothing leſs than an &lteration of the 
eſtabliſhed conſtitution can be a ſufficient ground 
of reſiſtance to the legiſlature of theſe kingdoms : 
and, further, it muſt be clearly aſcertained, that 
the alteration is againſt the conſent of the majority 
of the people. If, in this caſe, redreſs on peace- 
able application be denied, veſiſtance is certainly 
juſtifiable. 

If, on ſo trite a ſubject, I have been able to 
advance but a little new, it will be a ſufficient 
apology for obtruding myſelf upon the public 


Ut enim tutela, fic procuratio Reipublicæ, ad utilitatem 
eorum qui commiſſi ſunt, non ad eorum, quibus commiſſa, 
gerenda eſt. Cic, de Off. Purſuant to the maxim, that the 
Parliament ought to be a perfect repreſentation of the people, as 
ſupported by ſome Whig writers, would not re///ance to a 
Parliament, conſtituted on the principles of equal repreſen- 
tation, be unlawful ? and yet even ſuch a parliament might 
incroach upon the liberties of the people. 
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after ſo many diſtinguiſhed writers on the ſcience 


of politics. The topics of this eſſay have indeed 


been frequently inſiſted on before ; but though 


certain principles of government have been fo 
long approved by experience, I have not ſeen 


. the reaſons of them minutely inveſtigated. That 
nations in {6 rude a ſtate as our northern anceſ- 


tors ſhould have adopted a ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, which after-ages have found ſo wiſe and 
expedient, has hitherto been accounted an inex- 
plicable phenomenon, From the preceding the- 
ory, the reader will probably perceive, that the 
form of government, which they made choice of, 


was the ſimple dictate of nature and reaſon— 
common ſenſe drew the outline, and after-occa- 
{ions ſuggeſted ſucceſſive improvements. 


Whatever government has any mixture of 
freedom in its conſtitution, that is, every lawful 
government, muſt, in a great meaſure, be 
formed upon this model. I ſhall therefore ven- 
ture to deviate a little from the diſtinctions in 


the forms of government adopted by Ariſtotle 


and Monteſquieu, and ſhall claſs all free govern- 
ments under two heads, viz. MonaRcHits, or 
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choſe governments, where the whole executive 
power is committed to one perſon ; and Reevs- 
Lies, or thoſe governments, where the ſeveral 
branches of the executive government are (no- 
minally at leaſt) preſerved diſtinct, and com- 
mitted to ſeveral hands. Monarchies may be 
elective or hereditary ; the adminiſtration of Re- 
publics may alſo be elective or bereditary : the 
latter is what, in modern language, is uſually 
called Ariſtacracy. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF THE REPUBLICAN FORM 
OF GOVERNMENT COMPARED WITH THOSE 
OF MONARCHY. 


General View of the Arguments in favour of Republics.— Ar- 
guments on the oppoſite Side——Review of the Democratical 
States of Antiquity, Athens,—Lacedemon.-- Rome. 


LIVELY ſenſe of the natural equality of 
mankind, a high opinion of the dignity and 
excellence of human nature, and a violent reſent- 
ment of the injuries to which whole nations have 
been expoſed by the abuſes of Monarchy, will na- 


turally diſpoſe the feeling and the generous 


mind to ſeek in ſpeculation a form of govern- 
ment, which ſeems to promiſe a leſs odious mo- 
nopoly of power; while men of cooler and more 
phlegmatic minds are generally inclined to en- 
tertain a leſs favourable opinion of the virtue 


and wiſdom of mankind, and from the records of 


antiquity deduce what they call experimental 
proofs, in objection to the viſionary ſchemes of 
 philoſophic benevolence. 


The 
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The advocates of the republican ſcheme reſt 
the principal of their arguments on the abſurdity 
of a government, founded ſolely on the unmean- 
ing diſtinctions of anceſtry and birth. To govern 
well, they obſerve, demands the moſt exalted 
faculties, and the moſt extended knowledge, of 
any human art: but kings are not ſelected for 
their abilities or their virtue; the ſupreme au- 
thority deſcends like any common inheritance, 
and the next heir ſeizes upon the vacant office, 
however ill qualified for the diſcharge of its du- 
ties. On the contrary, though it cannot be de- 
nied that republics are ſometimes arbitrarily con- 
ducted, they are always conducted with ability at 
leaſt; and who would not prefer the domination 
of a Pericles, a Scipio, or even of a Sylla, to that 
of a James or a Caligula ? - 

The morals of a nation under the republican 
form of government, they aſſert, are ſtricter and 
more ſevere than under that of monarchy. In the. 
latter government, the people are liable to be 
corrupted by the example of their ſuperiors, and 
the kings themſelves are without thoſe reſtraints, 
which ſerve to keep in order the paſſions of 
other men. The hereditary monarch (whole 


See the Oceana, and other works, of the celebrated 
Harrington, l 
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education is generally imperfect, if not actually 
vicious) too frequently fancies himſelf above the 
cenſure of the public; whereas the principal per- 
ſons in a republic will be inclined to adopt a de- 
cency and ſobriety of manners, if but to humour 
and deceive the multitude. 

A government that invites every individual, 
according to his abilities, to the firſt employ- 
ments of the ſtate, certainly promotes emulation, 
and that emulation is the parent of improvement 
and virtue. Science, therefore, and particularly 
political (which is intimately connected with mo- 
ral ſcience) will probably be more generally dif- 
fuſed in republican than in monarchical ſtates. 
Pericles, in his funeral oration, boaſts of his 
countrymen, © that even thoſe were no inferior 
« ſtateſmen, who laboured with their hands *.“ 

Notwithſtanding ſome exceptions, the genius 
of a republic ſeems more favourable to peace 
than that of a monarchy. There is a certain de- 
gree of ſubordination in warlike communities, 
inconſiſtent with the republican ſpirit. On ſe- 
crecy and expedition depends the ſucceſs of moſt 
military enterprizes ; whereas the counſels of 
democratical ſtates are neceſſarily tardy. Wars 
are too frequently engaged in, merely through 


— 1 Thuc. 1. ii. 


the 
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the folly or caprice of a monarch, and the moſt 
obſtinate and pernicious wars are thoſe, which 
are occaſioned by an ambiguity of title, or a con- 
teſt for the right of fucceſſion: 

The poſition, that the adminiſtration of repub- 
lics is more frugal than that of monarchies may, 
I think, juſtly be queſtioned. The faction, in- 
trigue, and conſequently the bribery, prevalent in 
popular ſtates, may occaſion as laviſh an expen- 
diture of the public treaſure by thoſe in power, 
as the trappings of royalty. + 

The arguments on the other fide are chiefly 
levelled againſt the practicability of the demo- 
cratical fyſtem. It may, indeed, ſay the friends 
of limited monarchy, ſerve to amuſe a poetical 
imagination, like that of Plato, to project a ſyſtem 
for the © public inſtitution of youth, and for the 
ce gradual acceſſion of the moſt worthy to the of- 
te fices of the ſtate;” but by whom are theſe ordi- 
nances to be carried into execution? On whom 
ſhall we depend for the due obſervance of them ? 
If the ſucceſſion is to be preſerved by the ma- 
giſtrates electing one another, is there not danger 
that the partialities of kindred and of friendſhip 
will interfere with the public good? If the giddy 
and impatient multitude are to be the ſole guar- 
dians of the laws, is there any reaſon, from paſt 
experience, to hope for wiſdom, virtue, and diſ- 

; M 2 intereſtedneſs, 
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intereſtedneſs, in their determinations . Na- 
tional virtue is ſeldom any thing. more than a 
blaze of paſſion, a momentary enthuſiaſm. The 
heroic virtue of Greece ſurvived the battles of 
Marathon and Platea but a ſhort time; and the 
plunder of conquered provinces was a more pow- 
erful motive with the Roman wolves, than na- 
tional glory. However abſurd, therefore, the 
idea of hereditary ſucceſſion, we ſhall be reduced 
to that, or, what is equally abſurd, a ſucceſſion by 
ſeniority, if we would avoid the ſelfiſh intrigues 
of ariſtocratical ambition, or the violence and in- 
Juſtice of anarchy and popular tumult. 

Though in a multitude of counſellors there 
may be ſafety, there can be little advantage in a 
multitude of governors. In a monarchy, there 
will be a uniformity in the execution of the 
laws : in a republic, different conſtructions of the 
laws, and different modes of adminiſtration, as 
ſuits the ambition, the jealouſy, or the caprice of 
thoſe, who are entruſted with the ſeveral branches 
of the executive power. They will be frequently 
induced to oppoſe and interrupt each other, 


The Yox Populi has been, ſomewhat hyperbolically, 
filed Yox Dei,—Certaivly, if the multitude be a God, it is 
of that claſs of wooden divinities which the inſpired writer 
deſcribes ; eyes have they, but they fee not, &c. 
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There will be frequently diſcordant, and gene- 
rally wavering and tardy counſels. 

When the whole executive authority is com- 
mitted to one man, whoſe exiſtence, in a manner, 
depends upon that of the ſtate, and to whom the 
inferior officers are accountable, the intereſts of 
the ſtate will be leſs liable to be ſacrificed to the 
intereſts of individuals, and undermined by bri- 
bery from a neighbouring power. The king 
muſt be weak and depraved beyond any common 
pitch, who will fell his peculiar privileges, and 
even his own perſonal ſecurity. If an inferior 
officer be bribed, or prove diſobedient, if ſuch a 
one indeed be only ſuſpected, he may ſoon be re- 
moved, and all the miſchief he can do cannot 
poſſibly tend to the ſubverſion of the empire : 
but bribe one of the leading men of a republic, 
and the whole ſtate is thrown into confuſion ; he 
may at leaſt impede all their undertakings ; and 
by procraſtination,” if no other way, effectuate 
their ruin. 

A king is not only more intereſted in the wel- 
fare of a ſtate, but he has fewer intereſts of his: 
own to interfere with it, than any private citizen 
of a republic. Virtue or glory alone can en- 


gage 


The neglect of a common intereſt is proverbial ; nor did 
this inconvenience eſcape the penetration of Ariſtotle, Hue 
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gage the latter in the public ſervice; an imme- 
diate intereſt may unire with virtue in the for- 
mer, or ſometimes act for the good of the ſtate 
without virtue. 

A king, if he act wrong, has only venal ſup- 
port; but men ſelected from among the people 
to govern the reſt, muſt of courſe have ſtrong 
ſupport from family connections, alliances, and a 
train of clients: and theſe they will have in addi- 
tion to all the advantages of a mpnarch. If 
therefore the perſons, ſo entruſted, ſhould happen 
to be united, as were the Decemvin at Rome, 
they will be able to retain the people in more 
abject ſubjection than any ſingle ſovereign; if 


(which is more likely, and indeed has been the 


the caſe in almoſt every democracy that we read 
of) theſe miniſters of the commonwealth ſhould 
be devoted to ſome one man, he will, ſupported 
by them, rule the ſtate with a more abſolute au- 
thority than any monarch, who is under the ſtriot 
limitation of laws, and the jealous obſervation 
of a popular legiſlature. On the other hand, 
Mould the popular men of a republic not be 
united, the conſequences are ſtrife, enmity, be- 


Yee ETEMENELOS TUYX avs To Ni xoivor* Twy ag 10. AN 
GcovriGeon, TWy Os x04nwy NTOV, 7) 0TOV EXGIH t . Ariſt. de 
Rep. |, ii. c. 3. Melancholy examples of this truth may be 
ſeen in the Olyntluan orations of Demoſthenes. 
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traying the public truſt, at leaſt neglect of the 
public buſineſs, and, not feldom, civil war. 

A king is always, in a great meaſure, removed 
from a dixect intercourſe with the people; which, 
however it may aſſiſt him in preſerving an empty 
dignity, affords no real acceſſion of power. He 
cannot perſonally ingratiate himſelf with the 
multitude (that eaſy inſtrument in the hands of 
the plauſible and crafty). The majority of a 
nation too are always ſuſpicious of a monarch, 
and jealous of encroachments by him. Popular 
liberty will, therefore, not be ſo eaſily invaded, 
as when a fayourite of the public, whoſe views 
they ſeldom penetrate till it be too late, is at the 
head of affairs. : 

If it be ſaid, that the danger of falling into the 
power of any one man is removed by the fre- 
quency of elections in a republic; the friends of 
monarchy may reply, that abundant experience 
convinces us, when an adroit perſon has once ac- 
quired authority, that he cannot eaſily be de- 
prived of it; and, whoever be the nominal ruler, 
ſuch a perſon will be, in reality, the animating 
ſpirit of the whole republic. In vain do we look 
for an example of the pure, equal, democratic 
form of government. Thoſe which in the an- 
cient world were called republics, were little elſe 
than elective monarchies, in which one tyrant ſuc- 
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ceeded to another. Athens, from the battle of 
Marathon, was governed by a ſeries of artful and 
intriguing men, who poſſeſſed themſelves, from 
time to time, of the whole power of the ſtate. 
Thucydides aſſerts, in direct terms, that Athens, 
under Pericles, was a perfect monarchy ; and that 
thoſe who ſucceeded him in the government, 
being more on an equality, ruined the ſtate by 
contention *. From the days of Scipio, we may 
count a ſucceſſion of tyrants in the Roman re- 
public ; and if there was an interregnum, it was 
a ſcene of violence and bloodſhed *, until ſome 
one, more powerful than the reſt, obtained -the 
ſupreme authority, 

The purity of republican manners may be 
juſtly queſtioned on the evidence of facts. Xe- 
nophon affirms, that the morals of the Athenians 
were debauched by the form of their govern- 
ment, which gave conſequence and power to 
thoſe, whoſe poverty and licentiouſneſs were cer- 
tain to abuſe them. The populace of Rome 
were indolent, venal, and licentious to the laſt 
degree, and derived no ſupport from their own 
induſtry, but depended wholly on the bribes of 


* 'Thuc. I. ii. 


> See the truly philoſophical reflections of Tacitus, Hiſt. 
1. J. c. 38. 


3 De Rep. Athen. c. i. ſ. 15. 7 
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candidates at the popular elections, and the oc- 
caſional donations from the public granaries. 

No perſon, indeed, can be a competent judge 
of the inconveniencies of the republican form, 
unleſs he be converſant in the writings of thoſe 
public characters, who lived under the popular 
ſtates of antiquity. The ſtates of Greece had 
the trueſt notions of a republican government, 
according to nature. Every city had its peculiar 
policy, and the union was merely fœderal.— 
This is really what government ought to be, and 
what it probably would be, if men were perfect, 
and there were no ſuch thing as war. But ex- 
perience ſoon taught them how eaſily ſuch a con- 
federacy is devoured piece-meal, by ſome greater 
power: and if this had not happened, they would 
probably (to uſe an expreſſion of Lord Boling- 
broke), like the armed men of Cadmus, have 
deſtroyed one another, 

The government of Athens, in theory, ap- 
proached neareſt the pure democratic form, of 
any that we find recorded in hiſtory. It was a 
ſyſtem deviſed and improved by ſome of the 
wiſeſt among mankind, and their laws were in 
many reſpects fo excellent, that they were copied 
by moſt of the nations of antiquity. The people 
had both the executive and legiſlative power 
committed to them; the meaneſt among them 


might 
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might be raiſed, by the votes of his fellow-citi- 
Zens, to the command of armies, or the dignity 
of ambaſſador ; and we may add, that the popu- 
lace of Athens was the molt refined and poliſhed 
of any commonalty we have ever heard of. But 
whoever looks attentively at the writings of 
Thucydides, of Xenophon, of Demoſthenes, and 
Plutarch, will find all theſe advantagrs, ſome of 
which were however adventitious, more than 
counterbalanced. Not to ſpeak of the frequent 
factions and ſeditions, in which the moſt worthy 
were always the victims, and in which it was cri- 
minal ro be neuter; Xenophon informs us, that 
the vulgar and the vicious were uniformly more 
powerful at Athens than the noble and the 
good *, Thoſe were choſen to command, who 
could expend the moſt in banquets or in pa- 
geantry . The wicked and the crafty could 
pleaſe the vulgar moſt, and were always moſt 
ſucceſsful*, Their demagogues were commonly 
in the pay of their enemies; their councils were 
fluctuating, their determinations ruinouſly flow “. 
Demoſthenes compares them to © an unſkilful 
«< bruiſer, who, when he finds himſelf ſtruck in 
one part, endeavours to defend that, and leaves 


De Rep. Athen. c. i. ii. N. e. i. ii. 
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te the reſt defenceleſs: ſo, ſays he, you, Athe- 
ce nians, are never prepared beforehand; and 
hen Pfilir invades one part of your domi- 
ce nions, before you determine on its defence, he 
© 1s gone to another. Indeed the attempt to 
convene the whole of the people, to debate on 
public affairs, was ſo abſurd, that it is no wonder, 
injuſtice, folly, corrupt and indeterminate coun- 
ſels, were generally the reſult of their pretended 
deliberations. 

The Lacedæmonian policy has been extolled by 
Xenophon, as much ſuperior to that of Athens. 
But what were the Spartans? A brood of ferocious 
animals, the enemies and deſtroyers of human na- 
ture. The Spartan inſtitutions counteracted the 
very end of government, which is peace and tran- 
quillity ; and war, the great evil of life, was made 
the chief buſineſs of it. Their plan of govern- 
ment was a plan of contradictions; they were to 
know no arts but thoſe of deſtroying their fellow- 
creatures, without a- poſſibility of enjoying the 
fruits of victory. The office of the Ephori* has 
incurred the cenſure of perhaps the greateſt phi- 


I think-in ſome of the Olynthian Orations. 
The Ephori were annual magiſtrates, elected by the 
people to controul the regal power. Their authority was fo 


great, that they even put king Agis to death for oppoſing 
them,-Plut, 


loſopher 
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loſopher and politician that ever wrote:. They 
were elected from the body of the people; and, 
though inveſted with the ſupreme authority, were 
generally poor, as generally diffolute, and often 
corrupted, to the great injury of the ſtate. The 
kings, who were the beſt part of the Spartan com- 
monwealth, were enſlaved by the Ephori, and 
their adminiſtration rendered weak and corrupt, 
in compliance with, and through fear of theſe 
democratical tyrants, The ſenate of Lacedæmon 
is equally an object of cenſure with this excellent 
judge of human nature *; for, being choſen for 
life, they were liable, he obſerves, to age, and a 
decay of mind as well as of body; and whateyer 
their crimes, they could be called to no accqunt 
far them. Xenophon, with all his partiality, is ob- 
liged to acknowledge that the inſtitutions of Ly- 
curgus were diſregarded; and that in Sparta there 
was the ſame oſtentation, and the ſame love of 
riches and power, as in other places. 

The moſt illuſtrious example of a ſucceſsful 
commonwealth is that of Rome; but there cannot 
be a ſtronger proof that the Roman government 
was defective, than that the leaders of the people 
were uniformly obliged to involve them in fo- 


,*  Ariſt, de Rep. I. ii. c. 9. 
2 Ibid, | 
Xenoph. de Rep. Lac. c. xiv. {. 1, 3, 5, & paſſim. 
| reign 
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reign wars, to prevent ſeditions at home. They 
had therefore no. other bond of civil union, than 
that which unites together a banditti=the hope 
of plunder. When the empire became extenſive, 
and the ſeat of war was far enough removed to 
leave the people to enjoy the luxury of home 
without diſturbance, the natural conſequence of 
their defective conſtitution was tyranny.— Though 
ſome reſtraint on the ruling powers be neceſſary, 
yet a government may be too complex, and there 
may be too many check-wheels in the machine; 
and this appears one of the capital errors in the 
Roman commonwealth. The appointment of two 
conſuls, with equal power, was injudicious; as 
their diſunion frequently was the cauſe of failure 
in war, and ſometimes of diſturbance at home. 
The diviſion of the people into two diſtinct or- 
ders, was an effectual mean of promoting jealouſy 
and contention. The power of the tribunes was 
dangerous, and contributed, more than any one 
cauſe, to the ſubverſion of the government. 
Theſe abſurdities in their conſtitution obliged 
them to have recourſe occaſionally to arbitrary 
power; and there foundered the Roman com- 
monwealth. 

Republics, the adminiſtration of which is elec- 
tive, are generally preferred to thoſe in which it 
is hereditary. For the preference of an hereditary 
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to an elective monarchy, I ſhall beg leave to refer 
the reader to an author of our own times, who has 
particularly treated of the ſubje&, and whoſe 
whole performance is an illuſtration of his ſenti- 
ment. Hereditary monarchies were eſtabliſhed 
very early in ſome nations*, and in thoſe nations 
they were generally very tenacious of preſerving 
the right lineal ſucceſſion. Now, in reality, an 
uſurper often governs more mildly than the law- 
ful heir to a throne. The prejudice is, however, 
ſalutary on the whole; for, in preventing frequent 
uſurpation, 1t prevents much-tumult and blood- 
ſhed: and thinking men, aware of this pre- 
judice, are deterred from attempting a change in 
affairs, knowing that an uſurper has little chance 
of a peaceful or happy reign. 


Mr. Gibbon's Hiſt, c. vii. 2 Tac. Ger. c. vii. 
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OF CERTAIN CAUSES, WHICH MAY PROVE SUB. 
VERSIVE OF BRITISH LIBERTY, 


General Remark on the peculiar Temper of the People of England. 
Various Opinions on the preſent Subject. Royal prero- 
gative.— Lord Bolingbroke's Sentiments.—Iafluence of the 
Crown, —Military,-War.-—Cauſes that may retard the 
Progreſs of Deſpotijm. 


HERE is no temper for which the people 
of this country have been more diſtin- 
guiſhed, than for the credulity, with which they 
receive every tale, however improbable, that 
forebodes the extinction of their liberties; and 
the gloomy pleaſure, with which they contem- 
plate every prediction of misfortune to their 
country. 

I know not how far it may be eſteemed a con- 
ceſſion to this humour of our countrymen, to in- 
quire into the cauſes which may probably operate to 
the extinftion of Britiſh liberty; and the reaſons 
which we have to be apprehenſive of their. imme- 


diate effect. | 
The 
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The faſhion of thinking is in no ſcience ſo va- 
riable as in that of politics. Two opinions have 
ſucceſſively prevailed upon the ſubject under our 
preſent conſideration, and have been equally 
popular. The politicians of the laſt age pre- 
dicted the ruin of the conſtitution from the 
increaſe of the royal prerogative alone; but ſince 
Montęſguieu and Bolingbroke have given a turn 
to the current of reaſoning, it has been the 
cuſtom to find every political evil in the 
corruption of parliament, and in what is called 
the venal influence of the crown, © To de- 
ce ſtroy Britiſh liberty,” ſays Lord Bolingbroke, 
ce by an army of Britons, is not a meaſure 
« ſo ſure of ſucceſs as ſome people may believe. 
ce To corrupt a parliament 1s a ſlower, but might 
© prove a more effectual method; and two or 
cc three hundred mercenaries in the two houſes, 


jf they could be liſted there, would be more 


cc fatal to the conſtitution than ten times as many 
ce thouſands in red and blue without them.“ 

To purſue therefore the idea of this popular 
writer It muſt be indeed confeſſed, that much 
is to be apprehended from a parliament (if ever 
ſuch a parliament ſnhonld exiſt) compoſed chiefly 
of the needy, the profligate, and the venal. It is 


the maxim of Ariſtotle, © that no cauſe is more 


« fatal to the liberties of a ſtate, than the deſpe- 
« rate ambition of men, who, by a courſe of vice 
ce and 
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te and depravity, have prodigally laviſhed their 
te own property, and are reduced to beggary*. 
* The only hope of ſuch men,” he obſerves, 
© reſts on the probability of raiſing themſelves or 
ce others to a deſpotic power in the ftate*.” Such 
men, whatever their pretences, ſhould never be 
employed in any office of truſt. Men who are 
regardleſs both of their own intereſt and reputa- 
tion, can ſcarcely be expected to act upon any 
purer principle. Patriotiſm is only the outer 
circle in the vortex of ſelf- love. Beſides, that a 
loſs of fortune is too frequently ſucceeded by a 
loſs of moral feeling: the ftraits, the difficulties, 
the arts to obtain a livelihood, not only eradicate 


the gentler and benevolent, but the more exalted 
ſentiments of humanity ®, 


There 


 Tiyvoriat de werabone TY; oNvy@eXIt; Xa OTHAY AYAWTWCI 74 
1 Forres aothyw;* xa Yue o r v,. Glee: 4. A.— 
Ariſt. de Rep. 1. v. c. 6. 

Thus Hiparinus ſtirred up Dionyſus at Syracuſe ; Cleoti- 
mus at Amphipolis; and at Egiva, a man of this character la- 
boured to bring in Chares as a tyrant, —Arift, de Rep. I. v. 
c. 6. Cz/ar, Cromwell, and almoſt every uſurper, has been 
2 man of deſperate fortune. 

Hence it is evident, that the only ubfantial reform (if 
putting in force the eſtabliſhed laws of the land can be called 
a reform) which our parliament could undergo, would be that 
of making the qualifications real; ſubjeRing the eſtates of 

N members 


/ 
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There is, however, a degree of inconſiſtency 
in the aſſertion of Lord Bolingbroke, which, 
upon reconſideration, cannot fail conſiderably to 
diminiſh its force. If an army of Britons, that 
is, of Britons for the moſt part without property 
and without education, are not likely to invade 
the liberties of their country; why ſhould we 
ſuſpect that a parliament of Britons, Britons, 
chiefly men of property and education, would 
be ſo ready to play the parricide ? If, indeed, 
the freedom of this conſtitution depended on 
fuch a repreſentation of the people as exactly 


ſpeaks not their own, but the ſenſe of the con- 


ſtituents—as conſiders not their own intereſt, but 
that of the conſtituents, Britiſh liberty would 
have long ſince been no more. But the freedom 
of this conſtitution 1s ſupported by that general 
union of intereſts, which ſubſiſts between the 
people and their repreſentatives ; and -by the 
controuling and cenſorial power which is poſ- 
ſeſſed by the former. It is unſafe for a par- 
liament to betray to the crown the liberties of 
the nation, becauſe they muſt be ſufferers them- 
ſelves in common with the people. They might, 


members of parliament to the payment of their juſt debts, and 
vacating their ſeats whenever they become legally diſpoſſeſſed 
ef that eſtate which qualified them for a ſeat in the houſe. 


9 8 indeed, 
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indeed, incroach upon their fellow- citizens, by 
an improper extenſion of their peculiar privi- 
leges; but beſides that this would probably 
interfere with the intereſts of the crown (which 
would on ſuch an occaſion be ready to oppoſe) 
they are not always to continue members of the 
ſenatorial body ; and there is a chance, that 
even the greateſt among them may one day be 
returned to the maſs of private citizens. If any 
one parhament were ſo far corrupted, as to 
enact laws ſubverſive of popular hberty ; unleſs 
the whole body of the people alſo were corrupted 
or ſubdued, there is little probability that the 
ſame perſons would be re-elected ; and their 
ſucceſſors, who could have no ſhare in their 
emoluments, would probably reverſe their de- 
crees. 

The corrupt influence of the crown (or that by 
means of bribery) can never be extenſive; for. 
no miniſter can, without alarming the people, 
command a ſum adequate to the complete pur- 
chaſe of a majority. The real influence of the 
crown, in the diſpofal of places, honours, and re- 
wards, will co-operate with the other influence ; 
and many will of conſequence be blindly devoted 
to the inclinations of the Miniſter. Wrong and 
impolitic meaſures will frequently be carried into 
effect by this influence; but the very deſire of 

N 2 preſerving 
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preſerving thoſe places and dignities open to 
themſelves and their poſterity, will prevent the 
members of the legiſlature from tamely reſign- 
ing their power and conſequence into the hands 
of the crown, and annihilating that ſecurity and 
thoſe privileges which can alone give enjoyment 
even to the fruits of corruption. 

But the truth 1s, the moſt corrupt parliament 
could not ſupport its uſurpations without the 
aid. of a military force; and with a ſtrong mili- 
tary force, there is no need of the aſſiſtance of 
a parliament to deſtroy any government or con- 
ſtitution whatever. It is farcical to preſume 
upon the right of paying them. It would be 
truly farcical for an unarmed parliament to tell 
an enraged multitude with arms in their hands, 
* We will not pay you; we will with-hold the 
c“ ſupplies.” In ſhort, a numerous ſoldiery is 
the moſt deſperate inſtrument, in the hands ei- 
ther of a monarch or a faction; an inſtrument, 
by which the ruin of all free governments has 
hitherto been effected. 

Not to ſpeak of the pernicious influence of 
the military, in perverting the morals of a na- 
tion“; there can be no reaſonable excuſe for 


ſtanding 


He, ſays Ariſtotle, who firſt invented fables, did not 
withont reaſon unite Mars with Venus ; for every nation of 


ſoldiers 
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ſtanding armies in this iſland. A naval power 
is our proper and natural defence; and li- 
berty cannot be endangered by any increaſe 
of it. Seamen do not idly ſubſiſt upon the 
induſtrious part of the community ; they 
are immediately active in promoting its com- 
merce, and on that account, are no leſs eſſen- 
tial to its proſperity than the huſbandman and 
mechanic. 

Wax is altogether a /oleciſm in commercial po- 
litics. Of all the evils which threaten the de- 
ſtruction of this conſtitution, war is moſt to be 
dreaded, and above all, continental wars. Theſe 
can alone form an excuſe for the increaſe of the 
military—Thele will exhauſt the finances—ruin 
the commerce—1mpair the ſtrength of the na- 
tion, and convert thoſe, who ought to be the 
defence and ſupport of our liberties, into parri- 
cides and aſſaſſins. Victory on our fide will 
only ſerve to raiſe up tyrants among ourſelves— 
victory on the fide of the enemy, may reduce 


ſoldiers that ever exiſted have been uniformly governed by 
women, as was notoriouſly the caſe with the Lacedemonians. 
The fact is, ſoldiers are, from the very nature of their em- 
ploy ment, inclined to intemperance; and therefore not only 
women, but the worſt of women, naturally ſway them.— 
Ds Res. 
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us to the worſt of ſlavery—ſlavery under a fo- 
reign yoke l. 

It may afford ſome ſatisfaction to reflect, that 
the criſis which, by whatever means, ſhall ac- 


* Is not human life fertile enough in calamities, that 
men are ſo eager voluntarily to increaſe them? What ſhall 
we ſay to the inſanity of a ſet of wretched beings, who, ex- 
poſed by nature and providence to diſeaſes without number, 
to /orrows that almoſt hourly fall upon them; not content 
with theſe, are anxious to deſtroy the little portion of hap. 
pineſs that is left within their reach! Could ſome ſuperior 
Intelligence, previouſly unacquainted with the folly of hu- 
man nature, contemplate the field of ſlaughter, the dying 
and the dead, the multitudes yet ſurviving under the loſs 
of limbs, and enduring the moſt exquiſite torments—would 
he believe, that they had wantonly-brought allthis upon 
themſelves! and yet theſe are the leaſt of the evils of war ; 
a blacker catalogue remains behind - countries deſolated— 
property ſubverted - famine - peſtileuce - national depravity 
and licentiouſneſs! Var is, in fact, a relict of barbarous 
ſuperſtition. It is an impious appeal to Heaven, when hu- 
man reaſon would better determine the controverſy. Indeed, 
it might better be determined by the caſt of a die; for in 
the event of a war, each party loſes more than it can poſ- 
fibly gain. | | 

If ſoldiers were mere paſſve inſtruments, and involuntarily 
forced to engage, the blame would reſt wholly upon Kings 
and Minifters. But the man, who proſtitutes his valour by 
hiring himſelf out to maſſacre his fellow-creatures at the will 
and caprice of another, in what does he difter, but in name, 
from the private bravo, or aſlaſlin ? 


compliſh 


by? 
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compliſn the extinction of our free conſtitution, 
appears, on other reaſons, to be at a conſiderable 
diſtance. There is a ſpirit of liberty gone 
abroad, and the bonds of deſpotiſm are relaxed 
even in countries more favourably diſpofed to 
arbitrary principles than our own, Science and 
literature are very generally diffuſed; and it is im- 
poſſible for men, who reflect at all, not to diſcern 
the flimſy foundations on which tyranny can be 
imagined to reſt: it is impoſſible not to diſcern 
that under a deſpotic government no perſon can 
be ſecure, who is poſſeſſed of ſuperior merit or ſu- 
perior wealth: it is impoſſible not to diſcern, that 
the former will certainly excite the envy and the 
fears, the latter the avarice *, of the tyrant and 
his dependants. Hiſtory is much read ; and it is 
one of the beſt uſes of hiſtory, that ſcarcely a ſingle 
page occurs, which does not afford ample proof, 
how dangerous a meaſure it is, to truſt to the arbi- 
trary will of any one man the happineſs of a com- 
munity. On this ſubject the complaint of Tacitus 
is curious; he laments that © his annals muſt 
« want the grandeur and the variety of thoſe hiſ- 
ce tories, which detail the tranſactions of free 
ce ſtates, fince they are little more than the diſ- 
ce oulting repetition of continued acts of cruelty, 


Tac. An. I. iv. c. 34. Id. 1. vi. e. 19 
N 4 ce accuſa- 
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ce accuſations, breaches of truſt, violated friend» 
* ſhips, and the ruin of the innocent.“ It is 
plain, that though the oppreſſion ſhould extend 
to no more than a thouſand perſons, or to half 
that number, yet the apprehenſion of making 
one of that number muſt be deſtructive of tran- 
quillity, But the truth is, in admitting one 
tyrant, you muſt admit a multitude, The chain 


of tyranny muſt deſcend. The monarch cannot 


govern with abſolute authority, unleſs a portion 
of that authority be imparted to his officers, 
Thus every petty placeman becomes as much a 
deſpor, within the ſphere of his authority, as his 
prince ; nor will his ſuperiors be very forward in 
puniſhing the abuſes of his office, conſcious that 
ſuch men are neceſſary inſtruments in the hand 
of power, and while faithful to that purpoſe, the 
oppreſſion of the inferior multitude is little re- 
garded. Add to theſe miſchiefs, that every ſo- 
cial band is untwiſted by thoſe peſts of an arbi- 
trary government, public informers, whom the ex- 
ecrable Tiberius ſtyled the guardians of the ſtate *; 
that juſtice is with the utmoſt difficulty obtained 
in an extenſive tyranny *; and that deſpotiſm 
generally ſtands in need of war to ſupport its 


+ "Fac. An. Liv. © 3%. > Id. I. iv. c. zo. 
3 Gibbon's Hift, c. 25. 


authority, 
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authority, in order to employ the reſtleſs and 
ambitious ſpirits of thoſe, who might be capable 
of forming conſpiracies; and in order to retain 
the people in poverty, and to withhold the means 
and the love of independence“. 

Thus, if reaſon be permitted to exert itſelf, 
mankind will want no other monitor againſt the 
evils of deſpotiſm, than their /elf-intereſt ; bur, 
what is perhaps of more advantage, as knowledge 
circulates, KINGS themſelves grow wiſer, and muſt 
ſee how little advantage can attend the power of 
making others miſerable*. © If a man will be a 
« tyrant,” ſays Plato, © yz muſt be content to 
« live and aſſociate only with the worſt of men, 
ce and even to be deteſted by them.“ The ex- 
treme miſery of thoſe tyrants, who have retired 
for ſafety from public obſervation, and who were 
yet incapable of enduring ſolitude, is an awful il- 
luſtration of that providential law, which has uni- 
formly conſtituted vice its own tormentor*, © No 
© man,” exclaims the Roman orator, & can be 


Plat. de Rep, J. viii. ad fin, 

* In a city which conſiſted of good and wiſe men, ſays 
Plato, the contention would be as much to avoid the admi- 
niſtration of public affairs, as it is at preſent the contrary.— 
De Rep. I. i. p. 347. Ed. Steph. 

3 Id. I. viii. 


7 Tac. An. 1, iv. c, 6. Suet. Vit. Tib. 66, 69, 


* ſaid 
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ce ſaid to live happy, whom another may kill with« 


T1 33 


« out guilt, and even with glory“. 


In M. Ant, 


IN the hiſtory of Roman tyranny, there are frequent ex- 
amples of perſons dragged from a banquet to the tribunal, 
and thence to the place of execution. The moſt trivial ac- 
tions were objects of cenſure ; for inſtance, only to celebrate 
a feſtival, while the emperor happened to be indiſpoſed, was 
judged a capital offence; and an elegant author was con- 
demned to die, only becauſe, in ſome of his writings, he had 
called Brutus and Caſſius the laſt of the Romans, When 77. 
berias had devoted any perſon to death, he began by depri- 
ving him of all offices and public employments, and this was 
underſtood as the ſignal to prepare for death. Every friend 
of the obnoxious perſon was a partaker in his misfortune, and 
an aged mother was put to death merely for weeping over her 
murdered ſon. Tac. Ann. I. vi. c. 18. Id. Hiſt. I. iii. c. 38. 
Id. An. 1. iv. c. 34. Ib. I. iv. c. 68. Ib. I. vi. c. 18. 

Ob jectum eft poetæ, quod Tragædia Agamemnon probris laceſ- 
et. Viginti uno die abjecti trattique ſunt inter eos pueri 
& femine. Immature pueliz: quia more tradito, nefas efſet 
virgines ſtrangulari, vitiatæ prius à carnifice, dein flrangulatæ. 
Mori volentibus vis adbibita vivendi. A part of the above is 
too ſhocking to tranſlate. Suet. Vit. Tib. c. 61. I omit men- 
tioning the extravagancies of a Caligula, a Nero, a Domitian, 
as they appear rather the effects of frenzy than of ſyſtematic 
oppreſſion, and confine myſelf to the uſual effects of tyranny. 
Perhaps, indeed, as a modern author has remarked, theſe ac- 


tions, horrid as they appear, were necefary conſequences of 


the apprehenſions and paſſions, which it is the nature of deſ- 
potiſm to excite in the ſoul of the tyrant. See Suet. Vit. Cal. 
c. 27, 28, 30: Vit. Ner, c. 26, 33, 34, & paſſim. Id. Vit. 
Dom. c. 10, 11, &c. | 


Theſe 
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Theſe will nevertheleſs be found to fall ſhort of the inſtan- 
ces of eaſtern deſpotiſm. From the fourth emperor of the 
Turks, I do not recolle@ any that aſcended the throne with- 
out being defiled with brother's blood, and ſcarcely any who 
died a natural death. Selymus I. dethroned and murdered his 
father, ſtrangled his brother, and, afterwards repenting, put 
to death fifteen of thoſe who had betrayed his brother into his 
hands, The five brothers of Amurath III. were ſtrangled in 
his preſence, and his mother through grief immediately ſtab- 
bed herſelf. Mabemet III. began his reign by the murder of 
his brothers, and the wanton facrifice of all his father's concu- 
bines. 

If che reader ſhould be yet enamoured of deſpotiſm, he may 
conſult The Hiſtory of the Baſtile, Linguet's Memoirs of the 
Baſtile, and Addiſon's Freeholder, Ne 10, 
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re. 
OF THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALS. 


Of Self-intereſt.—Sympathy,—-Religious Belief.=—Whether or 
not the latter be efſential to Virtue, 


HE general principles or motives of vir- 
+ tuous action, are, refined ſelf-intereſt, the 
"ſympathetic feelings, and religious belief. The firſt 
of theſe directs us to avoid whatever injures our 
health or private happineſs; nay, to the well- 
informed mind, exhibits very powerful arguments 
in favour of the ſocial duties. Though it was by 
no means allowed by every ſect of philoſophers, 
that virtue, independent of externals, was all- 
ſufficient to'temporal enjoyment and felicity; yet 
none of them diſputed, that vice was in itſelf ſuf- 
ficient to produce miſery, and never failed to pro- 
duce it. Thus temperance, prudence, fortitude, 
frugality—and indeed, if we reſpect the tran- 


The Stoics affirmed virtue to be the on good; the Peri- 
patetics, the chief good,—Cic, de Off, Diog. Laert. Vit. Ariſt. 


p-. 320. 
quillity 
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quillity of che mind as a ſource of happineſs, a 
freedom from violent and criminal paſſions, rank 
among the immediate dictates of that ſelf- love, 
which acts under the guidance of reaſon in the 
purſuit of its proper enjoyments. 

More extended views diſplay to us the con- 
nection between ſocial and private happineſs. 
Actions profitable or prejudicial to ſociety, are 
ſo to individuals, as members of ſociety. It 
would be for the intereſt of monarchs, as well 
as of the people, if wars were leſs frequent; the 
general or the king who is for the preſent ſuc- 
ceſsful, may in a courſe of time expect a reverſe 
of fortune, Villany may thrive for a while; 
and yet a man may owe his ruin to that very 
ſpecies of villany, of which he himſelf afforded 
the example. The viciſſitudes of life, which 
may reduce the proſperous to the ſituation of the 
ſufferer, furniſh a common and a potent argu- 


ment in favour of the general exerciſe of mercy 
and compaſſion . 


* Ov Tu; ngarevia; Xen * & [a7 Xetwny 
Ovòꝰ evTuy Blas ev done c? ce, 
K*ayw yag 1» a7 MAG vu 2x Gp thy 


Toy warra I oe aud is 1 aQuATe. 
Eurip. Hecub. 282. 
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To be virtuous on the principle of refined 
ſelf-intereſt, demands not only a very extenſive, 
but a nice and philoſophical knowledge of 
things. The man who 1s intelligent in moral 
ſcience, as far as it is founded on this principle, 
muſt know the bounds and meaſure of the ſeve- 
ral paſſions and purſuits ; he muſt know where- 
fore, and in what, each virtue is eſtimable; for 
each virtue has its proper and ſpecific reward 
annexed to it, and theſe are the ingredients of 
earthly felicity *.—Thus the proper conſequence 
of public ſpirit 1s fame ; of innocence, content ; 
of generoſity, love. To imagine riches and pro- 
ſperity, or that ſpecies of enjoyment, which riches 
are ſuppoſed to confer, as naturally attached to 
theſe virtues, is the common error of the vulgar ? ; 
for prudence and induſtry are the virtues which 
muſt accompliſh thoſe more ſordid ends. On 
theſe reaſons, the Stoics defined virtue to be a 
life in all reſpects conformable to the dictates of 
nature and truth. Socrates was accuſtomed to 
execrate thoſe, who disjoined the honeſt from 
the profitable, even in thought; and virtue be- 
ing actually founded on a perfect knowledge of 


1 Ariſt. de Mor. l. iii. c. 9. rr 


3 Here 0” & g Toy eArtbrgior, wnre AνͥS& or, unte 
@uaxlmor—Ariſt, de Mor, 1, iv. c. 3. 
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moral truth, it was a maxim of the ancient 
world, that only the really wiſe could be the 
really good. 

Another ſource of virtuous action, and which 
has been more particularly inſiſted on by the 
moderns, is ſympathy; and indeed this principle 
ſeems eſſentially neceſſary, in order to engage us 
immediately in behalf of our fellow-creatures. 
The effe& of ſympathy upon the human heart 
may be compared to the action of light upon the 
optic nerve: it transfers the picture from with- 
out, and ſeats it in the foul. By exciting all the 
feelings proper to the ſuffering object, it gives 
us the moſt perfect conception of his miſery ; 
cauſes us almoſt to forget our own ſituation, and 
fancy ourſelves the ſufferers *. Though it is 
probable that this principle is no other than a 


* Ariſt. de Mor. I. vi. c. 13. 


+ «© Who,” ſays the pathetic Lactantius, can be in 


«« affliction, without hoping for the compaſſion and the aid 


«« of others? This is the affection, adds he, © by which 


«© man is diſtinguiſhed from the animal creation. It was 
given us that we might, by mutual aſſiſtance, remedy in 
«© ſome meaſure the imbecillity of our nature; and who- 


<<. ever would deprive us of it, would reduce us to the con- 
«« dition of brutes. 


“ Molliſſima corda 
*© Humano generi dare ſe natura fatetur, 
Cum dedit lachrymas,” —— Juv. S. xv. 131. 
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modification of ſelf-love ; yet, as its effects are 
inſtantaneous, and habit reduces it to a kind of 
ſecondary inſtinct, experience juſtifies us in the 
diſtinction between this ſource of henevolence, 
and that which is an act of reaſon, grounded on 
any principle of intereſt, 

Sympathy is not improperly termed a moral 


tafte ; and, like taſte in the fine arts, will admit 


of improvement by reaſon and cultivation. The 
ſenſe of danger, frequently excited, ſtrengthens 
our antipathy to vice; and-the ſenſe of utility in- 
creaſes, by a common effort of the mind, the love 


of that moral beauty, which we learn to be pro- 


fitable to us. In very refined perſons, ſympathy 
proves a fruitful ſource of virtue ; but, in com- 
mon minds, its operations are feeble and uncer- 


tain: for, as the ſympathetic feelings may be in- 


creaſed by proper cultivation, ſo they may be 
almoſt annihilated by falſe reaſoning, by being 


converſant with ſcenes of cruelty, or even by 
neglect. | 


Reaſen then furniſhes us with a rule of con- 
duct, founded on the conſideration of our real 
and permanent intereſt * ; and ſympathy, by a kind 
of inſtant inſpiration, prompts us to thoſe bene- 


Ov ery Aeg Cav avev Te @eoripay 10h KANGE Ks naw; 8 
F Oporijaws tas HANGS 1 OVXaIWG aviy TH 1%w4,-Diog. Laert- 


Vit. Epic. lib. x. 132. 140. 
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volent actions, where ſelf is not immediately con- 
cerned.—“ But, if this be the caſe, why are re- 
ligious motives ſuperadded ? If theſe principles 
be ſufficient of themſelves to the production of 
ſolid: virtue, the neceſſity ceaſes of a divine re- 
velation ; and we muſt acknowledge the whole 


to be an impoſture, or that the Divinity has 


exerted himſelf in vain.“— That reaſon is the 
firſt principle of moral virtue in man, none but 


a fantaſtical enthuſiaſt will preſume to deny. 
That ſimply to Believe the doctrines of religion is 


an act of reaſon, is evident; for unleſs, upon ra- 
tional grounds, we be aſſured of their truth, 
what mean we by ſaying we believe? The fact, 
with reſpect to the belief of Divine revelation, is 


this: When ſufficient evidence df its authenticity 


has been advanced, reaſon finds he whole agree- 
able, accepts be '2vhole, eſtabliſhes the ſeveral 
precepts as parts of an agreeing whole. That 
reaſon could have eſtabliſhed for herſelf a law 
equally perfect and agreeable, by no means fol- 
lows; or that Divine revelation is unneceſſary, 
| becauſe it comes in aid of principles already im- 


planted in us by the hand of nature. But a a 


more particular view of this part of the ſubject 
will probably be uſeful ; and thoſe, to whom it 
may not be immediately neceſſary, will, I dare 
believe, not find it diſagreeable. 
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I. The underſtandings of the generality of 
mankind are not ſufficiently exerciſed to purſue 
with accuracy that nice and refined ſeries of ab- 
ſtra& reaſoning, which demonſtrates the connec- 
tion in every particular between ſocial and pri- 
vate happineſs. The moral feelings of men are 


| ſeldom delicate enough to diſcern the ſuperiority 


of intellectual above ſenſual enjoyments, and a 
directing hand is wanted to influence their choice. 
But REL1G10N reſolves the principles of virtue 
at once into the will of God; and the mind which 
is incapable of examining the nice diſtinctions, 


the complicated relations of abſtract reaſoning, is 


immediately able to comprehend the ſimplicity 
of a command, and to connect with the idea, the 
puniſhment or reward annexed to its breach or 
obſervance. It is confeſſed by Arifotle, that the 
pure beauty of virtue can never be generally 
felt; and that no ſpeculative theory of morals 
can ever have ſufficient influence with the 
vulear *. | 

II. The moral notions may be perverted. 
Errors in reaſoning, like falſe calculations, will 
produce errors in practice; and the paſſions 
themſelves will not unfrequently play the ſo- 
phiſt, Not only our appetites and inclinations, 


1 Ariſt. de Mor. 1, x. c. 10. 


but 
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but our judgments and our wills, are in a meaſure 
dependant on the temperature of the blood, and 
on the ſtate of the nerves. We are not the ſame 
in youth as in old age, in ſickneſs as in health: 
and, too frequently, when we imagine we are 
purſuing reaſon, it is only a phantom equipped 
by paſſion to aſſume her likeneſs. We may re- 


ſolve, for the preſent, that certain principles are 


right, in conformity with reaſon ; and at a future 
period we may reſolve the contrary. In the 
hurry of action we may want leiſure to debate 
the queſtion as it ought to be debated, and be 
involved in error and misfortune before we have 
opportunity to form a reaſonable determination. 
But when, from full, clear, ſatisfactory evidence, 


we have accepted a law as divine ; when we have . 


determined that this law ſhall ſtand the unalter- 
able rule of bur conduct; we are no longer at li- 
berty to deliberate on the expediency of particu- 
lar precepts ; we muſt adhere to the whole, or 
throw off our allegiance to the whole ; and that 
is not ſo eaſily done, when we have once been 
fully ſatisfied of its divine authority. 

III. In reſpect to thoſe virtues or vices, the 
reward or puniſhment of which depends upon 
the judgment of the public, the natural conſe- 
quences are prevented by the ſame imperfection 
and inſtability of Treaſon that cauſes wrong elec- 
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tions in individuals. The love of fame is pro- 
perly a virtuous motive; but how often is the 
good report of the world better obtained by a 
well-acted hypocriſy than by the moſt exalted vir- 
tue. © In the corrupted currents of this world, 
ce offence's gilded hand may ſhove by juſtice.” 1 
am far from aſſerting, that the ſucceſsful villain 
is happier, nay I ſhould be ſorry to think him fo 
happy as a good man in a much humbler ſta- 
tion; but theſe appearances muſt conſiderably 
weaken the force of that motive to virtue, which 
regards only its utility in this life, and muſt con- 
ſequently tend to miſlead the judgment. 

IV. I would not anſwer for it, but that men 
deſtitute of religion might find excuſes for the 
worſt actions, in the end which they propole from 
thoſe actions, grounded on the plea of utility. 
By ſome act of injuſtice, for inſtance, which 
breaks not violently on the order of ſociety, a 
man may enrich himſelf, and live in affluence all 
the remainder of his days. In this caſe, if he be 
certain ofeſcaping puniſhment, there is no imme- 
diate intereſt to withhold him. He will do vio- 
lence to the ſympathetic feelings, it is true ; but, 
perhaps, thoſe feelings may not be very ſtrong in 


* See this ſubject treated in a maſterly manner in the ſe- 


cond volume of Biſhop Hurd's truly elegant and philoſophical 
ſermons: ; 


him, 
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him, or may, for the moment, be ſilenced by the 
predominance of a ſtronger paſſion. But we 
may ſuppoſe a caſe where the proſpect is not en- 
tirely ſelfiſh. - A man ſuppoſes he would be an 
able and an upright king; and becauſe he thinks 
that by aſſuming the government he may be of 
great benefit to the nation, he kills an innocent 
monarch, and uſurps the throne. Another, to 
compaſs ſome deſign really meritorious in itſelf, 
invents and propagates a falſchood.—But what 
ſays religion ?—Thou ſhalt do no murder : Thou 
ſhalt not lye—and he muſt be a poor moraliſt, 
who does not ſee how dangerous it is to afford 
any latitude to the human paſſions, in allowing 
them to trifle with thoſe laws, which are eſſential 
to the good order and happineſs of ſociety, what- 
ever the occaſian or excuſe *, 

Thus liable to illuſion and perverſion is hu- 
man reaſon ; thus impotent is ſympathy in com- 
bating the vicious paſſions and propenſities: 
nor is the propoſition without melancholy illuſ- 
tration in the hiſtory of nations as well as of in- 
dividuals. Religion alone ſtamps an uniformity 
on the character and conduct, which is derived 
from principles eſtabliſhed by that GREAT BE- 
ING, who is always the ſame, the ſame yeſterday, 
and to-day, and for ever. 

 Ariſt, de Mor. I. iv. c. 13. 
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Ne Bran lee 


My preſent buſineſs is not to enter upon a 
defence of religion againſt all the attacks of the 
ſceptic ; it was only neceſſary to explain its con- 
nection with morals : but I cannot help remark- 
ing, that a very forcible argument in favour of 


22 — 1 


LOTS * * 
N f 8 


ff the truth of revelation, reſults from this conſide- 
1 ration—Since it is plain that human virtue would 
| be very imperfect if unſupported by religious 


| principle ; and fince men would then be deprived 
| of one of the moſt powerful motives to the ac- 
| | compliſhment of the moral duties ; it follows of 
s courſe, that the Deity would not fail to manifeſt 
his will to mankind, unleſs we ſuppoſe him 
1 wanting either in power or benevolence. 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS ON THE A- 
THEISTICAL SYSTEM; AND ON THE MO- 
RALS OF THE ANCIENTS. 


(SEIN G A SEQUEL TO THE PRECEDING BSSAY.) 


Chain of Reaſoning which canducts to Scepticiſm.=Conſequences 
to which it leads,-Chain of Reaſoning from Atheiſm to 
religious Belief. —The Queſtion diſcuſſed, How far Chriſtia- 
nity contributed to the Refinement of Morals . Morals of the 
Ancients, —Ewviks introduced with Chriftianity,—Speculative 
Maorals of the Ancients, —Socrates.—=Plato,Cicero,—Cur- 


ory Obſervations on the Tenets of the different Sect of Phi- 
lojophers. 


F the thinking ſceptic will be at the pains 
minutely to examine the tendency of his 
opinions, he will probably find that there is no 
mean between Chriſtianity and Atheiſm. The 
firſt doubt, I believe, which ſtartles the half- 
informed mind, reſpects the probability of thoſe 

| miracles, which religion adduces in ſupport of 
its authenticity. The creatures of habit, we 
cannot eaſily aſſent to what is out of the uſual 
courſe of things ſo long detailed to our ſenſes. 
04 Becauſe 
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Becauſe Providence is uniform in its operations, 
we are apt to ſuſpect ſomething of a poſitive 
law; nor do we always diſcern a reaſon weighty 
enough to juſtify in our eyes thoſe aſtoniſhing 


deviations from the general uniformity. When 


he has proceeded thus far, the ſceptic begins to 
queſtion the neceſſity of all revelation ; nay, the 
poſſibility of it. If revelation be falſe, he loſes 
the beſt aſſurance of a future tate. The diſbe- 
lief of a future ſtate levels at once all the moral 
attributes of the Deity, who appears at leaſt an 
incomprebenſible Being. A Being incomprehen/ible, 


when we are once in the cuſtom of bringing all 


things to the teſt of our ſenſes, is not very dif- 


ferent from 0 Being at all. Here he commences 


albheiſt; but finds, though he has hitherto eluded 
the difficulty of believing what he could not 
eaſily comprehend, he has not finally eſcaped it. 
Something yet remains to be accounted for — 
the vifible creation ; and by what means it has 
been called into exiſtence.—There are only two 
ſolutions to which he can reſort ; the eternity of 
the world, or the fortuitous concourſe of atoms. 
Unfortunately, the very recent period in which 
civilization commenced, and the late invention of 
arts (arts which could not have remained un- 
diſcovered during an eternity) deſtroys the one 
2 hypotheſis; 
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hypotheſis „ and the manifeſt deſign and arder 


of each part of creation undoes the other. 

The chain of reaſoning, which conducts again 
to humility and truth *, is the reverſe of this. If 
we ſuppoſe a CREA rox, a firſt cauſe of all things, 


we muſt ſuppoſe him intelligent. If intelligent, 


we cannot ſuppoſe him indifferent to the creatures 
he has formed; for to what purpoſe create a 
world, of which he is afterwards to have no 
care *? If be is not indifferent to his creatures, 
ſince the nature of his exiſtence, and the excel- 


To believe that mankind have exiſted from eternity, 
and yet ſo very lately emerged from a ſtate of total ignorance 
and barbariſm ; or to believe that ever the arts and ſciences 
could be univerſally known, and yet totally loſt, ſo as no 
traces to remain, requires a more capacious faith than to be 
lieve all the impoſtures that falſe religion has ever in- 
vented, 

> 4% Since by a little ſmattering of learning, and great 
«« conceitedneſs of himſelf, he has loſt his religion; may he 


<< find it again by harder ſtudy, and an humbler mind. 


Dr. Bentley, Phileleuth. Lipſ. x 
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lence of his works, ſpeak him beneficent, he will 
promote their happineſs by all reaſonable means. 
Thus the moral government of the Deity is ad- 
mitted; and if we once admit that the Dzerty 
interferes in human concerns, I ſee no reaſon to 
diſpute 2 inſtance of this interference re- 
corded in the Scriptures. 

If the infidel declared war only againſt his 
Maker, we might ſafely leave to the Almighty 
the vindication of his own authority and attri- 
butes. But when the ſophiſtry of ſcepticiſm 
ſports with the morals of the community, the 
matter then becomes a human concern ; when 
we find that the aim of every writer, who bends 
his force againſt religion, is to undo ſome of the 
moſt ſalutary principles of moral duty. 

In the laſt Effay I endeavoured to prove, in 
general terms, the moral uſes of the Chriſtian re- 
velation, It is perfectly conſiſtent with the de- 
ſign of theſe Eſſays, to inquire, in the ſecond 
place, how far it appears to have contributed to 
the civilization of mankind» Why ſhould we 
capricioully ſubſtitute the effect for the cauſe, 
and attribute to ſcience and refinement what 1s 
due to Chriſtianity ' ? 

See this topic treated with uncommon eloquence, and 
with ſound but unaffected erudition, in a volume of ſermons 


publiſhed by the preſent biſhop of London, Serm. xiii. p. 
311. & ſeg. 8 


Nations 
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Nations not much inferior to us in the mathe- 
matical, phyſical, and political ſciences, have to- 
lerated actions at which our moral feelings re- 
volt. We have already ſeen, that human facri- 
fices were common among the ancients ©; and I 
fear the practice continued even after conſider- 
able advances were made in civilization. If the 
people, if the vulgar are leſs prone to ſanguinary 
and abſurd ſuperſtitions than they formerly were, 
it is not to be aſcribed to the progreſs of free - 
thinking, ſince it ſeems to be allowed on all 
ſides, that the multitude never can embrace a 
ſyſtem of ſpeculative infidelity. The ferocity of 
the ancients in war 1s well known, The po- 
liſhed Athenians were not ſuperior to the cruel 
cuſtoms of the times. The Romans, after vic- 
tory, ſeldom ſpared either ſex or age * ; or if any 
were ſpared from the ſword, it was only to de- 
vote them to ſlavery !: and this ſeverity was 

never 


* Eſſay I,—The Germans, the Perſians, the Thracians, 
all ſacrificed priſoners of war. Three youths were ſacrificed 
by the Athenians before the battle of Salamis.—Tac. Ann. 
I. i. c. 61, Herod. l. i. c. 86. Id. I. ix. c. 118. Plut. 
See alſo Liv. Dec. 3. l. ii. ſ. 57. 

See ſome ſhocking inſtances, Thuc. 1, iv. 14 

3 Tac. Ann. 1, i. c. 50, 56. 

* At plundering Tarentum, 30,000 men, women, and 
children, of all ranks, were ſold. After the defeat of Per- | 
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never relaxed till the promulgation of Chriſtia« 
nity. It is true, we are not without inſtances of 
great depravity in modern times; but thoſe 
which I now adduce were eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, 
and perfectly conformable to the religious as 
wel! as political inſtitutions of the nations of 
antiquity. The deteſtable practice of ſelling or 
expoſing their children; the miſerable condition 
of ſlaves, who might be tortured or put to death 
for their maſter's crimes, are indelible blots upon 
the morals of Paganiſm, Theft was permitted 
among the Spartans.—The youths of that re- 
public might, for ſport and wantonneſs only, 
{ally forth and murder as many of the miſerable 
Helots as they pleaſed *; and the action was not 
only attended with impunity, but with honour. 
Unnatural paſſions were univerſally prevalent ; 
nor were they puniſhed or reſtrained by the laws 
of any nation upon record. Add to theſe, the 
abject condition of the female ſex, and poly- 
gamy : and let us recolle& that moſt of theſe 
vices were tolerated by the moſt refined nations; 
but by the Chriſtian law are abſolutely prohi- 
bited, and ſoon after its eſtabliſhment diſap- 
peared, 


fius, 70 cities were ſacked, and 150,000 perſons made ſlaves 
in one hour.— Alexander ſold the citizens of Thebes. Plut. 
Plutarch. 


« But 
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But did not Chriſtianity introduce evils at 
leaſt equal to thoſe which it reformed—ſuper- 
ſtitions, animoſities, prieſtly tyranny, and reli- 
gious perſecution?” I anſwer, if ſuch vices were 
inculcated in the goſpel, there would be ſome 
ground for the complaint. But at a time when 
the goſpel was wreſted from the hands of the 
people; when it was neither known nor read; 
when the idolatry, the polytheiſm, and moſt of 
the ceremonies and rights of Paganiſm, were re- 
vived under the name of Chriſtianity ; we are 
not to wonder that a religion, the name of which 
was only known upon earth, was deſtitute of 
force and efficacy to reſtrain the corrupt paſſions 
of men. As ſoon as the ſpirit of Chriſtianity 
was revived, and its real doctrines were pub- 
liſhed to the world, by permitting: the goſpel to 
be generally read, theſe errors and deluſions were 
no longer reverenced. If the modern world is 
not reformed by a pure religion, we may, I am 
convinced, without want of charity, retort the 
ſneer upon our adverſaries, and attribute a conſi- 
derable part of that depravity, too obſervable in 
the higher ranks of life, to the ſpirit of infidelity 
which is gone abroad, and to the neglect of ini- 
tiating the riſing generation in the principles of 
true religion, 


Should 
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Should it be replied, that, in depicting the 
manners of antiquity, I have dwelt only on the 
vices of the vulgar; and that the ſages of the 
ancient world profeſſed and taught the moſt per- 
fe& morality—I muſt confeſs myſelf unable to 
find in any of their writings the ſo much boaſted 
ſyſtem of morals. However accurately they 
may reaſon on ſome of the common affairs of 
life (though even here they are not free from 
error) ; when they have occaſion to treat of the 
fublimer principles and ends of human action, 
we find in them only ſcepticiſm and anxiety, ob- 
ſcurity and contradiction. While they recom- 
mend the practice of certain duties, they are de- 
ſtitute of a motive adequate to the enforcement of 
them; I mean the certainty of a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments. Their morality is in- 
deed without a ſolid foundation ; and on that ac- 
count, notwithſtanding ſome ſublime and ani- 
mated touches of ſentiment, they ſeem, as Lac- 
rantius ſaid of Zeno, only to dream about 


virtue. 


Socrates felt more than any man the weakneſs 
of the human faculties, becauſe he poſſeſſed ſuch 
as 'enabled him, better than any other man, to 
judge of their extent. He ſaw both the neceſ- 
ſity and the probability of a revelation ; and 
breathes a pious wiſh to be a partaker in its be- 


nefits, 
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nefits. Yet Socrates had his doubts ; and per- 
haps his ſcepticiſm and his fears ſuggeſted the 
deſire of more ſubſtantial information. 

Plato, who, in a well known dialogue, has 
reaſoned with much ingenuity on the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul, on other occaſions is found to 
ſink the diſcovery in the dark abyſs of a myſte- 
rious metempfychoſis. He is one moment a 
zealous adyocate for all the popular fables ; at 
another, he breathes a purer ftrain, and (imper- 
fectly, it is true) aſſerts the unity of the Godhead. 
The great principle on which he builds the chief 
of his morality, as well as his policy, is falſe and 
impoſſible * : it is no leſs than a community in 
all poſſeſſions whatever, even in wives and chil- 
dren. By this project, were it poſſible to reduce 
it to practice, all the delicate ties of kindred and 
domeſtic affection would be diſfolved ; chaſtity 
and ſhame would be no longer virtues ; and 
mankind would exiſt, like a herd of brutes, in 
indiſcriminate luſt, There appears indeed a 
manifeſt want of ſyſtem in the philoſophy of 
Plato. It is a compoſition of inconſiſtent mate- 
rials; of the myſticiſm of Pythagoras, the ſcepti- 
ciſm of Socrates, and the ſuperſtition of Egypt, 


with now and then an extraordinary ray of ſub- 
limer truth. 


Plat. Alcib. ii. Rep. paſſim. 
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The comprehenſive genius of Cicero was be- 
nighted in the ſhades of doubt. In no two of 
his tracts does he appear the ſame. He was 
diſtracted by the diſagreeing opinions of philoſo- 
phers, and a want of evidence to ſupport the doc- 
trines which his love of virtue led him to admire. 
We find him at ſome times a ſtrenuous ſupporter 
of the ſuperſtition of his country *; at others, 
not only attacking the popular opinions *, but 
apparently dubious as to the exiſtence of the 
Supreme Being. He has declaimed, with his 
uſual eloquence, in favour of a future ſtate *; but 
in his familiar correſpondence he doubts, if not 
denies it. Death he more than once ſtyles the 
end of ſenſe and perception, the final conſum- 
mation of all things *. 

His moral ſyſtem is hardly more ſettled than his 
theological opinions. His humanity (which we 
muſt confeſs was great) could not emancipate him 
from the abſurd and barbarous prejudices of his 
time, the ideas of ſavage glory and a right of 
conqueſt *, His philoſophy did not exalt him 


De Haruſp. De Leg. I. ii. c. 13. 

2 De Div.—LaR. 1, ii. c. 3. 3 De Nat, Deor, 

+ De SeneQ. Somn, Scip. &c. | 

5 Ad Fam. I. vi. ep. 3, 4. 21. 

6 See, in all his writings, his enthuſiaſtic encomiums on 
the unjuſt uſurpation of the Romans, and ſee them confirmed 
by his own example.-Ad. Fam. l. xv. ep. 4. 


to 
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to that principle of unaccommodating virtue, 
which ſtudies ot to pleaſe men but God". But, 
what is moſt deſerving of cenſure, this moſt ac- 
compliſhed orator 1s not aſhamed to appear, on 
ſome occaſions, the profeſſed apologiſt and advo- 
cate for lewdneſs and debauchery *. 


Socrates, as well as the Stoics, placed the ſu- 
preme good in indolence and apathy *: the tribe 
of Cynics extended further this deſtructive prin- 


Ad. Fam. l. iv. ep. 4. | 

* Verum fi quis eſt, qui etiam meretricibus amoribus in- 
terdictum juventuti putet, eſt ille quidem valde ſeverus. 
Pro M. Coellio.—Mr. Hume's morality is not of a much 
purer ſtrain than that of the Roman orator. *©* The amours 
and attachments of Henry IV. during the civil wars of the 
League, frequently hurt his intereſt and his cauſe ; but all 
the young, at leaſt, and amorous, who can ſympathize with 
the tender paſſions, will allow that this very weakneſs (for 
they will readily call it ſo) chiefly endears that hero, and 
intereſts them in his fortunes,” —Enq, con. Prin. Mor. ſ. 7. 

By the above repreſentation I mean not to caſt any re- 
flections on Cicero as a man; I would only expoſe his ſpe- 
culative errors. It has been too much the little policy of 
the preſent age, to emblazon and make public the failings 
of great characterꝭ; but ſuch conduct, though it may flatter 
our ſelf-love, is really detrimental to virtue. With all his 
errors, Cicero was both in principle and practice, perhaps, 
the firſt of the Heathen moraliſts ; and we may juſtly ſay 
with Lactantius, “ Quis enim veram viam teneret, errante 
| Cicerone ?”-—LaR, I. iii. c. 15. 
Eure YL Wh ENNIO) N, Diog. Laert. Vit. Soc. 


4 ciple, 
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ciple, and preferred a mendicant and ſhameleſs 
life to uſeful labour and domeſtic enjoyments. 
A community of wives was a favourite doctrine 
with both theſe ſects, as well as with the Pla- 
toniſts. The diſciples of Pyrrho, arguing from 
the diſcrepant practice of mankind, affirmed that 
there is no ſuch thing as any fixed or certain 
principles of morality ; and in this they were imi- 
tated by the Academics. Not to mention the 
ſhameleſs debauchery, which was recommended 
both by the precepts and example of Ariftippus, 
or the pernicious and deteſtable opinions of the 
Epicurtans, even the Stoic ſyſtem, which was the 
glory of the heathen wgrld, abounds with tenets 
reprehenſible and falſe. The ſympathetic feel- 
ings, compaſſion and ſocial affection, were pro- 
- ſcribed ; ſuicide was repreſented as innocent, if 
not indeed meritorious ; and the great author of 
this illuſtrious ſect apologized for obſcenury, and 
aſſerted that inceſt and ſodomy were no real 
crimes \, 

If errors or imperfections equal to theſe be 
found in the Goſpel ſyſtem of morality, we will 
calmly reſign it to the cenſure of its enemies. 

What then is the concluſion to be deduced from 


* Diog. Laert. Ib. Vit. Pyr. La. 1. iii. c. 5, 6. 
3 Sextus Empir. quoted by Dr, Bentley, Phileleuth. Lipſ. 
& Diog. Laert. 
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theſe remarks? Not, that thoſe excellent perſons, 
who in the times of religious darkneſs reflected 
ſo much honour upon human nature, were vi- 
cious in themſelves, or that their natural reaſon 
was inferior to ours ; but that they erred for want 
of that light and information, which ſome of us 
are ſo ungrateful as to deſpiſe : they ſighed anxi- 
ouſly for that treaſure, which we poſſeſs only to 
prove ourſelves unworthy of it. If Socrates, if 
Plato, if Zeno, or if Tully had been educated 
under the influence of Chriſtianity, would they, 
can we ſuppoſe, have rejected its truths for the 
blindneſs of Paganiſm ? Would they have ranked 
with the Bolingbrokes and Voltaires, with that 
nameleſs herd of triflers, who affect to reje& or 
to ridicule revelation ? Would they not rather 
have embraced the philoſophy, and imitated the 
conduct, of a Milton, an Addi Jen, a Newton", 
and a Locke? 


The learned and excellent Biſhop of Landaff, in his vo- 
lume of Sermons and Tracts, with which he has lately fa- 
voured the public, records an anecdote of Sir Iſaac Newton, 
which he had from Dr. Smith, author of the celebrated Trea- 
tiſe on Optics, and late maſter of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge: I find, Sir, ſaid Sir Iſaac, addrefling Dr. Smith, 
more ſure marks of authenticity in the Bible, than in any pro- 
fane hiſtory whatſoever.” Sermons and Tracts, p. 286. N. 
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OF RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Inguiry, Whether the Clergy ought to depend for Sub/iftence on 
the Benevolence of their reſpective Congregations,—Whether 
the Laity ought to chuſe their Teachers. O, Biſhops.— The 
Influence of the Crown in the Houſe of Lords. Errors in our 
Church Ejabliſhment. 


HE liberal ſcheme, which propoſes to 
place the teachers of religion dependant on 
the will of their reſpective auditors, would cer- 
tainly be an excellent teſt of the piety, as well 


as the generoſity, of the laity. It would effec- 


tually rid us of a multitude of atheiſts and free- 
thinkers, who are at -preſent numbered among 
profeſſing Chriſtians. It muſt be confeſſed, how- 
ever, that it would throw ſome temptation in the 
way of the diſſipated and avaricious, to ſecede 
from the worſhip of the Deity. 

It muſt be confeſſed, too, that if the regular 
clergy were in this manner to be annihilated, the 
intereſts of learning would be likely to ſuffer. 
But, after all, we are not to ſuppoſe there would 
be a dearth of preachers. As long as there re- 
mained ſome tincture of religion among men, 
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there would be occaſional ſallies, which, if not 
edifying, would be at leaſt entertaining. The 
aſpiring cobler, when inſtigated by the ſpirit of 
enthuſiaſm, of avarice, or ambition, would afcend 
his ſtall; while his oppoſite neighbour in the tub 
would expoſe a different aſſortment of theological 
wares to the beſt bidder. Each would infallibly 
damn the hearers of the other; and their rhetoric 
would have fre and energy, the want of which, in 
the compoſitions of the pulpit, is at preſent ſo 
much complained of. It 1s, however, to be 
feared, that they would find it to their account 
to conform a little to the taſte of their auditors; 
and it would probably contribute to the increaſe 
of their collections, if they would promiſe the 
kingdom of heaven to thieves, drunkards, and 
adulterers. 

To be ſerious We are indebted to the Chriſ- 
tian religion for an inſtitution, which has con- 
tributed more, perhaps, than any cauſe whatever 
to the information and moral refinement of man- 


kind. The ſchools of ancient philoſophy, from 
the great expence of attending them, were ſnut 


againſt he poor *: and even thoſe who ſtudied 


Hippias the Sophiſt relates, that at Sicily, in a very litile 
time, he made upwards of 150 minas (484/.) by his public ora- 
torical exhibitions. Plat, Hip. Maj. p. 282. Steph. 
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| there, contemplated the ſocial virtues rather with 
a view to ſcholaſtic refinement than to practice; 
„ rather in a political and intereſted light, than as 
1 matter of poſitive obligation, and derived from 
1 the Author of Nature. But the inſtitution of a 
well educated body of teachers, authorized by the 
ſtate to explain in public the duties of morality, 
and to enforce them by every argument which 
can intereſt the paſſions or the hopes of men, is 
certainly an improvement 1n police (to call it by 
no more aſſuming a title) which ought not to be 
diſregarded, in our reſearches into the cauſes which 
have operated for the civilization of mankind, 
The queſtion is not, whether we ſhould be left 
totally without religion, if the arm of civil power 
were to withdraw its ſupport; but whether a pure, 
a rational, a moral religion, would continue to 
exiſt? Whether men, if left to themſelves, would 
contribute to the maintenance of ſuch a body of 
public teachers as I have been deſcribing; or, if 
0 ſome would even conſent to ſupport teachers for 
| themſelves, whether they would be equally ready 
to ſupport them for others? In plain terms, whe- 
| ther the kingdom of heaven, the knowledge of 
it at leaſt, would not be monopolized by the rich, 
in excluſion of the poor, to whom it was origi- 
nally preached? However ardent men may be in 
the tupport of new opinions; however the firſt 
profeſſors 
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profeſſors of Chriſtianity might be actuated by 
zeal, or by inſpiration; is it to be ſuppoſed that 
the generality of mankind, the vicious, the un- 
thinking multitude, would long continue to ſa- 
crifice avarice to virtue? It would then be their 
intereſt to be profeſſing infidels; and even thoſe, 
who might ſtill retain ſome little ſenſe of reli- 
gious awe, would apply to whatever quack would 
adminiſter to their ſalvation on the cheapeſt terms. 
The fervor of piety, or of emulation, which now 
engages them to vie in decency and order with 
the eſtabliſhed church, would abate in the ſecta- 
ries themſelves; and ſome, who ungratefully wiſh 
the overthrow of the church, would be buried in 
its ruins. Rivalſhip, in every department of life, 
is the ſource of excellence; and where that rival- 
ſhip is with eſtabliſhed laws and ordinances, it 
ſerves effectually to reſtrain thoſe eccentricities, 
and that caprice, to which human nature 1s hable, 
even in what reſpects religion, 

If, in a word, the teachers of Chriſtianity were 
to be thrown upon chance for their ſubſiſtence, 
who would be diſintereſted enough to ſpend a 
youth of ſtudy, and an age of care, without re- 
ward, diſtinction, or even competence? If the 
majority of the people were to be exempted from 
contributing to the ſupport of feligion, is it pro- 
bable that a virtuous minority would be long 
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able to withſtand the torrent of vice and ridicule ? 
Undoubtedly the Deity might work a miracle in 
ſupport of his religion; but I believe no rational 
perſon would wiſh to ſee the experiment tried; to 
ſee men tempt God by their indolence, their ava- 
rice, their folly, and preſumption. 
© But allowing that all ſhould be compelled to 
contribute to the ſupport of ſome form of public 
worſhip; is it not a manifeſt infringement upon 
liberty, that men cannot chuſe their own preacher, 
as well as their own 7aylor #” I reply, the very 
act of forcing them to contribute at all, is an in- 
fringement upon liberty; and though the vulgar 
may be competent judges of the abilities of a 
taylor, we cannot allow them equal diſcernment 
n matters of ſcience and erudition. Daily expe- 
rience may convince us how injudiciouſly prefer- 
ment would be diſtributed by popular elections. 
The modeſty of genius would ſtand little chance 
of being diſtinguiſhed by an ignorant multitude. 
The moſt illiterate, the moſt impudent, thoſe who 
could moſt dexterouſly play the hypocrite, who 
could beſt adapt their preaching to the fanaticiſm 
of the vulgar, would be the only ſucceſsful candi- 
| dates for public favour*. Thus I have no doubt 
f that 


e .. 
"= * 


There is no neceſſity to go far to prove the truth of this 
aſſertion; the miſerable choice which the public in this me- 
x tropolis 
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that reaſon, moderation, and literature would ſoon 
be baniſhed; and a ſcene of corruption, confu- 
ſion, and madneſs would prevail. Poſſibly, our 
candid oppoſers, the freethinkers themſelves, 
would find little cauſe of triumph in the ruin of 
the church; a favourite ſuperſtition might ere& 
its head among the populace, leſs liberal, leſs in- 
dulgent to the vagaries of modern philoſophy, 
than the preſent eſtabliſhment. - Poſſibly, in the 
flames of perſecution, they might too late regret 
that freedom and tranquillity _ ſo unworthily 
enjoyed. 

Church patronage and ohefirntone' in the hands 
of the populace, would be fatal to religion, mo- 
rals, and government. In the hands of the crown, 


tropolis make, whenever a pulpit is ſupplied by a popular 
election, is proof ſufficient without any further examination. 
There are certain chapels where ſome popular rhapſodiſt is 
ſtationed for the purpoſe of extracting weekly contributions 
from thoſe whom curioſity may draw to obſerve the laborious 
diſplay of voice and action. Though moſt of theſe are under 
the conduct of reſpectable perſons, and the audiences are in 
general called genteel, the torrents of exquiſite nonſenſe 
which are poured forth from theſe pulpits muſt aſtoniſh any 
perſon of common reflection. The fact is, theſe orators are 
ſcarcely any one of them poſſeſſed of the abilities or erudition 
of a ſchoolboy of the loweſt forms, and only ſupport their po- 
pularity by ſtage tricks, which one would hardly ſuſpect could 
impoſe on the meaneſt of the vulgar. 8 
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ſuch a weight of influence would certainly endan- 
ger the conſtitution. In the hands of the hier- 
archy, the ſame influence would not, perhaps, be 
more ſafely depoſited. That the abuſes of lay pa- 
tronage in the preſentation to livings are great, I 
am willing to confeſs ; but on a candid inveſti- 
gation I am of opinion, that it is an evil which 
may be palliated*, but which admits not of a ra- 
dical cure. | 

© But the authority of the church may be leſ- 
ſened, and its dignity reduced, without any im- 
mediate detriment to the cauſe of religion. It is 
inconſiſtent with the humility which becomes the 
teachers of Chriſtianity, to ſit and rank with the 
peers of the realm.“ This is a favourite topic of 
declamation with politicians of the inferior order, 
But let me aſk them, is it really a grievance in 
their eyes, that, in the midſt of a trifling and diſ- 
ſipated age, a few men of character and learning 
ſhould have ſeats in one of the public councils 
of the realm? Is it really a grievance, that eru- 
dition or piety ſhould receive ſome marks of re- 
ſpect and diſtinction, or ſnould be of ſome little 
conſequence in the legiſlature ? Is it a grievance, 


The late deciſion againſt general bonds of reſignation, is 
2 glorious check upon the venality, knavery, and oppreſſion 
of lay patrons. 


that 
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that the influence of religion ſhould be diffuſed 
through every rank; or that a few of its profeſſors 
ſhould be enabled to aſſociate with the ſuperior 
orders of ſociety ? | 

Thoſe of the biſhops, who are not ſelected from 
illuſtrious families, are in general men who have 
been diſtinguiſhed for their learning, or other 
eminent qualities. As for ſuch of them as are of 
noble deſcent, why are they not as fit to be ſeated 
in the Houſe of Lords as their elder brothers? 
And let me tell my opponents, that it is of ſome 
uſe to ſociety, that even one of a great family 
ſhould receive a religious education. 

When did the biſhops indicate an inclination 
to perſecute, or act in oppoſition to the dictates of 
candour and moderation? But the biſhops 
increaſe the influence of the Crown in the Houſe 
of Lords.” Some of the moſt ſagacious politi- 
cians, and whoſe averſion to tyranny is as unquel- 
tionable as that of thoſe who make the objection, 
aſſure us, that it is eſſential to the liberty of the 
people, that the Crown ſhould poſſeſs an influence 
in the Houſe of Lords; and that whenever it 
ceaſes to poſſeſs it, a civil war will be the con- 
ſequence, or the ariltocracy muſt devour the other 
branches of the conſtitution, But what is this 
mighty influence which the Crown derives from 
the votes of the biſhops ? In the firſt place, the 

_ attendance 
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attendance of the biſhops is by no means regular; 
I believe, during the whole courſe of the late war, 
never more than en voted with the miniſtry, very 
ſeldom more than /i or /even, and to at leaſt al- 
ways againſt them : a tremendous majority ! Se- 
condly, Some of the biſhops want and expect no 
preferment ; and with which of the lay lords is 
this the caſe? Thirdly, Many of them are con- 
nected with noble families, with whoſe influence 
they riſe or fall; and, if biaſſed, they are moſt 
likely to be biaſſed by their friends and relations. 
After all, thoſe politicians, who declaim ſo flu- 
ently on the influence of the Crown in the Houſe 
of Lords, ſeem to forget that the Houſe itſelf is 
the creature of the Crown ; and that while it lies 
with the Crown to throw in as many new peers as 
it pleaſes, all other means of reſtraining its influ- 
ence mult be ineffectual”, 
The 
In the Eſſay concerning the Theory of Government, the 
reader would probably expect to find ſome branch of legifla- 
tive authority equivalent to that of our Upper Houſe. The 
truth is, I apprehend the Britiſh conſtitution to be a more ſim- 
ple fabric than is generally imagined. Much has been ſaid 
upon the ſubject of a mixed government, and our ears are fa- 
miliarized to the ſound ; but in reality the only legitimate and 
effective branches of government, are the repreſentatives of tlie 
people, and the firſt mapiſtrate, who is poſſeſſed of the political 


and executive power, 


The 
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The inconſiſtency of thoſe, who under the co- 
lour of liberty would undermine the eſtabliſhed 
. conſtitution of this country, in church and ſtate, 
is in nothing more conſpicuous than in this: 
While they ſo ſtrenuouſly aſſert that it is the na- 
tural and indefeaſible right of every citizen to 
poſſeſs a ſhare in the legiſlature, the beſt edu- 

cated, and conſequently, one would ſuppoſe, the 

beſt qualified, body of men in the kingdom, is 
the only body particularly marked to be excluded 
that privilege; as if it were the deſign of Chriſ- 
tianity to diveſt its profeſſors of all the common 
rights of men, If the biſhops are to be expelled 
the Houſe of Lords,let the reſt of the clergy beeli- 
gible into the Houſe of Commons; and let them, 
equally with the laity, be capable of being called 
by the royal prerogative to temporal peerages, 
What great advantages would the enemies of the 
church reap by ſuch a reformation ? 


The Houſe of Lords is, however, not without its uſes. It 
is a moderating power, which acts as a great council to the 
ſovereign, and reſtrains the exceſſes of popular councils. It 
affords a milder mode of interpoſing a negative, than if di- 
rectly given by the ſovereign himſelf. It is alſo of uſe in 
holding forth honorary and titular rewards to thoſe ſubjeQs, 
who may be ſuperior to lucrative motives, to engage them 
more fervently in the ſervice of their country, or to diminiſh 
occaſionally the violence of faction. 
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It may be proper, before I diſmiſs this topic, 
to remind the reader, that to the biſhops this na- 
tion is indebted for the ſalvation of its liberties civil 
and religious, at the moſt alarming criſis that ever 
threatened their extinction. 

It would be no leſs than the groſſeſt of bigot- 
ry, to pronounce that the church eſtabliſhment 
needs no improvement. But the error is not, 
that the clergy have too much authority and re- 
ſpect; but that they have not enough of either to 
render them eſſentially uſeful, _ If the clergy 
were leſs numerous, and 1n general better pro- 
vided for, the good effects to religion would be 
preſently experienced. In thoſe parts of the 
kingdom where they are in a ſtate of indigence 
and dependence, religion derives no advantage 
from their numbers. The miniſter ſinks be- 
neath the level of his flock; and they eye him 
with contempt, inſtead of looking up to him 
with reverence. The literary accompliſhments 
of clergymen, in thoſe inferior ſtations, are but 
too frequently on a par with their preferments ; 
and the 1gnorance, meanneſs, and ruſticity of 
ſome of the body, bring down indiſcriminate ri- 
dicule on the whole order. 

It was the Papal policy, when the church 
aimed at univerſal dominion, to multiply its 
miniſters, At the Reformation the revenues of 


the 
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the church ſuffered a conſiderable defalcation ; 
but the number of the ſecular clergy was not 
diminiſhed, and the fund was inadequate to their 
proper ſupport, Some reaſons might be urged 
in favour of this circumſtance at the Refor- 
mation, which do not at preſent exiſt. Tt was 
neceſſary, perhaps, that the clergy of the church 
of England ſhould be numerous at that time, in 
order to counterbalance and guard againſt the 
influence of the Romiſh prieſts. The value of 
money was much greater than at preſent; and 
the liberality of deyout perſons ſupplied, in ſome 
meaſure, the deficiency of the eccleſiaſtical reve- 
nues. Yet, at ſo early a period as when Hooker 
wrote, we find that able apologiſt urging the 
oreat numbers of the parochial clergy, and the 


ſmall proviſion that ſome of them muſt neceſſa- 


rily find, in excuſe for the ordination of unlearn- 
ed perſons ; the income of ſome benefices being 
ſo ſmall, that no perſons regularly educated 
could be found to accept them. Since the time 
of Hooker, the numbers, and conſ-quently the 
evils, of the clergy have increaſed; for non- 
reſidence, and the almoſt univerſal practice of 
employing aſſiſtants, have introduced a much 
greater number of indigent, and I fear unquali- 
fied, perſons into the church. It would there- 
fore, undoubtedly, conſiderably improve our ec- 


7 cleſiaſtical 
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cleſiaſtical police, to reduce the numbers and 
better the condition of the inferior clergy; firſt, 
by uniting ſmall livings, where it may be con- 
veniently done, ſo as to create a ſufficient main- 
tenance for a reſident clergyman; and, ſecondly, 
by aſcertaining, by a poſitive act of parliament, 
the ſtipends of aſſiſtant curates, and in general 
proportioning them to the value of the living. 
Such an arrangement would prove a more effec- 
tual mean of ſecuring the reſidence of the be- 
neficed clergy, than any penal ſtatutes or canons 
that could be deviſed. As to the admiſſion of 
unqualified perſons into holy orders *, it is mat- 
ter of aſtoniſhment that the univerſities of this 
kingdom have never taken it into their con- 
fideration ; their immediate intereſt, as well as 
} 

If I am not miſtaken, ſince this Eſſay was firſt publiſh- 
ed, a very falutary reſolution has been entered into by the 
Right Reverend Bench, not to admit any candidates for or-. 


ders, who are not graduates of one of the univerſities. A re- 
gulation ſuch as this promifes undoubtedly to be of eſſential 


* ſervice, in excluding mean and illiterate perſons. —To make 


it, however, really effectual to that purpoſe, and to exempt 
the biſhops from the irkſomeneſs of ſolicitation, and the 
odium of refuſal, it ought to be confirmed by a# of parlia- 
ment. To enter for not quite three years, at ſome of the 
colleges, can be no great hardſhip on any perſon to whom it 
can be an object to enter. into holy orders. N. 


the 
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the intereſt of religion, being materially con- 
cerned *, | 


In a work publiſhed ſome years ago, by Dr, Prieſtley, 
concerning the corruptions of Chriſtianity, I have remark- 
ed ſome errors, which, as they immediately concern the 
fubject of this Eſſay, and have not been noticed by the Doc- 


tor's theological antagoniſts, I eſteemed it a duty not to ſuffer 


to remain unanſwered, In doing this I flatter myſelf, that Dr. 
Prieſtley himſelf will have the candour to believe me actuated 
ſolely by the ſame love of truth which he profeſſes: where no 
perſonal intercourſe or connexion has ſubſiſted, there can be no 
cauſe for perſonal animoſity ; and no man, who is acquainted 
with the very ſlender obligations which Iam under to the church, 
will ſuſpect me of acting under the influence of a bribe. 

1. It is certainly either a very haſty aſſertion, or a very 
inaccurate mode of expreſſion, to alledge, That the legi- 
«« flature of this country has thought proper to impoſe a 
mode of fzith upon the people.” That no man is under 
the neceſſity of profeſſing the eſtabliſhed religion, Dr. 
Prieftley is a very ſtrong and a very ftriking inſtance. That 
the majority of a nation has a right to levy a general tax for 
the ſupport of any inſtitution, which they may judge eſſential 
to good morals, is perfectly conſiſtent with Mr. Locke's, and 
conſequently with Dr, Prieftley's principles of government, 
who profeſſes himſelf a diſciple of Mr. Locke. 

2. But Dr. Prieſtley is particularly offended with the civil 
magiſtrate interfering in matters of religion. Now, if any 
authority or controul be requiſite, let me fairly aſk him 
with whom would he lodge this controuling power? Not 
certainly with any ſingle churchman; for that would be 
at once eſtabliſhing a papal juriſdiction, which would be ra- 
ther more inconvenient than our preſent conſtitution.— To 
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councils, Dr. Prieſtley is not much more favourably diſpoſed : 
beſides, even councils would require ſome ſupreme authority 
to convene them. With whom then could this power ſo proper- 
ly be entruſted as with the collective body of the legiſlature, 
united with all the principal perſons in the church ? This ob- 
jection, therefore, does not apply to our eftabliſhment in par- 
ticuler ; if there is to be any eſtabliſhment, there muſt be ſome 
controul and authority, and this controul is certainly in better 
hands in this kingdom than in any other ſtate in Chriſten- 
dom. If Dr. Prieſtley had not been too haſty in determining 
concerning the laws of the realm, he might ſoon have ſa- 
tisfied himſelf, that the whole power of reforming the church 
is. not veſted in the crown without limitation. 

3. Another objection of Dr. Prieſtley's, which applies 
immediately to the ſubject of this Eſſay, is againſt the diſ- 
tinction of orders. He endeavours to prove, that the Chriſ- 
tian church was originally ſerved by elders (preſbyters) 
and deacons only. For the ſake of order, however, he ad- 
mits, that in any buſineſs which concerned the whole ſociety, 
one of the elders was made preſident or moderator in their 
aſſemblies: that the firſt change in the conſtitution of the 
church was making the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the elders a 
conſtant preſident or moderator, and appropriating to him 
the title of Epiſcopus or Buhop. He accounts for the ex- 
tenſion of the epiſcopal authority, by obſerving, that when 
the number of converts became too great to aſſemble in one 
building, they erected other places of public worſhip ; but 
conſidering theſe not as new and diitin churches, but as 
branches of the old one, in order to preferve the con- 
nexion with the mother-church, they did not appoint a new 
biſhop, and the biſhop of the mother-church, by theſe 
means became à dioceſan biſhop, whoſe elders and deacons 
preſided in the ſeparate and dependant churches. Now 
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ſuppoſing we were to grant the whole of this, though 1 


think we can hardly place the apoſtles, or even ſuch diſtin- 


guiſhed perſons as Timothy, Titus, &c. on a level with all 


the common preſbyters ; but allowing the whole of it, does 
not Dr. Prieſtley ſee ſomething here like connection and 
ſyſtem from the very beginning? — Does he not ſee further 


this general maxim confirmed, that as a ſociety increaſes 


and grows bulky (ſo effential is ſubordination to good or- 
der and government) it requires a proportional extenſion of 


that power, which was neceſſary for its regulation when 


contracted within a ſmaller compaſs ? 


4. I am ſorry to add, that the Doctor's arguments againſt 


the ſupport of the clergy by tythes are equally trite and unwor- 
thy of their author. Every eſtate or inheritance in this king- 
dom, which is either purchaſed or deſcends to another, is tranſ- 
ferred ſubje& to this incumbrance of tythes; ſo that if any 
hardſhip ever exiſted, it exiſted only with reſpect to the pro- 
prietors of land at the time the tax was firſt laid. Every far- 
mer rents his farm ſubject to this incumbrance ; he knows 
that ſuch a tax is to be levied, and allowance is made in all 
contracts in which land is concerned. How liable to fink 
with the value of money, how unequal, how incompetent a 
proviſion for the clergy any general tax upon land (as Dr. 
Prieſtley propoſes) would be, may be eafily underſtood by 
the preſent ſtate of the land-tax in this kingdom. What in- 
Juſtice to the farmer, what diſcouragement to improvement, 
to rate all land alike; and what injury to poſterity to eſti- 
mate the future value of land by its preſent condition! Theſe 
are really the crude theories of ſpeculative men, which ſerve 
to diſquiet and confuſe the minds of the people, without the 
leaſt probability of being reduceable to practice. 

5. Dr. Prieſtley is alſo too haſty in aſſerting, that i it is not 
| fiminy to purchaſe the next preſentation to a living, pro- 
vided the living be not void at the time. In anſwer to 
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this, I ſhall only beg leave to refer the Doctor to an 
author, who is in almoſt every perſon's hands, and whom 
he ought to have conſulted before he hazarded this raſh 
aſſertion. 

By the ſtatute 12 Ann, ſ. 2. c. 12. If any perſon for 
money or profit ſhall procure, in his own name or the name 
of any other, the next preſentation to any living eccleſiaſti- 
cal, and ſhall be preſented thereupon, this is deemed to be 
a ſimoniacal contract; and the party is ſubjected toc all the 


eccleſiaſtical penalties of ſimony, is diſabled from holding 


the benefice, and the preſentation devolves to the crown.“ 
Blackſt. ſ. 32. c. 18. | 

The words of the ſtatute itſelf are ſtill 88 againſt any 
ſuch diſtinction as Dr. Prieſtley ſuppoſes ; and every clergy- 
man, on being preſented to a. benefice, ſolemnly makes 
oath to the ſame effect, and is liable to be proſecuted: for 
perjury, if he ſwear falſely. That benefices are frequently 
thus corruptly transferred, I am ſorry to be under a neceſ- 
ſity of believing ; but the law cannot properly be blamed, 
becauſe ſome perſons chuſe to oppoſe its authority, or to 
evade its force. 

6. Another miſtake Dr. Prieſtley might have as eaſily cor- 
reted.—* In this country, the Annates (firſt-fruits) were 
transferred to the crown in the reign of Henry VIII. and 
ſo they continue to this day, except that ſmall livings were 
releaſed from this burthen in the reign of Queen Anne.” — 
This is ſurely an unpardonable inaccuracy. If the Doctor 


had only curſorily examined Blackſtone's Commentaries, he 


might have found, that by the ſtatute 2 Anne, 11. the 
whole of the firſt-fruits, as well as the tenths, were appro- 

priated to the augmentation of poor livings. 
7. Dr. Prieſtley, after enumerating the ſaſt and feſtival 
days appointed by the church of England, adds, < In fo 
little 
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little eſteem are they held by the more enlightened mem» 
bers of the church, that when any reformation takes place, 
no doubt but a conſiderable retrenchment will be made 
in this article.” —Why they ſhould be held in little eſteem, 
I own, I am at a loſs to underſtand, No obſervance that 
ſerves to recal the people to a ſenſe of religion, and to 
remind them of their duty to God, is in my opinion to 
be deſpiſed : nor is it eaſy to ſee what miſchief can ariſe 
from the celebration of divine ſervice on a few ſolemn 


days throughout the year out of the ordinary courſe of - 


worſhip, eſpecially fince none are compelled to attend but 
ſuch as have leiſure and inclination, N, 
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MISCELL ANEOUS OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
HISTORY OF THE FEMALE SEX, | 


General State of the Controverſy concerning the Inferiarity of the 

Female Underſtanding. —Of the Female Sex in the early Pe- 
riods of Society. Indiſference to the Sex in the firſt Ages. 
The Female Sex an Article of Commerce.—-Remarkable In- 
france of Female Delicacy in a very early Period of Society. 
Slavery of the Female Sex. Exceptions. H Chaſtity is 
more efteemed as a Virtue in the Female, than in the Male Sex. 
Origin and Abolition of Polygamy.——Of the. Schemes aſ- 


ſerting an Equality of the Sexes, —Of Domeſtic Tyranny —Of 
Female Education. 


HERE are certain fubjects of which itis 
almoſt impoſſible to treat, without in- 
ducing cenſure, or provoking reſentment. The 
author, who, in the preſent age of gallantry and 
politeneſs, ſnould aſſert the mental inferiority of 
the female ſex, would be upbraided by the one 
party, as the advocate of tyranny, and the ſlave 
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of prejudice ; and on the other hand, the cour- 
teous 'knight-errant, who maintains the intel- 
lectual equality of the ſexes, will hardly eſcape 
the opprobrium of a traitor to his party, who 
perfidiouſly deferts his poſt, and fights the battles 
of the enemy. 

In ſuch a caſe, it will be at leaſt the ſafeſt 
mode of proceeding, to remain contented in the 
humble character of a mere reporter of facts: to 
permit the reſpective parties to plead for them- 
ſelves, by exhibiting a ſketch of the evidence on 
both ſides; to offend not by hoſtility, nor diſ- 
guſt by an affectation of authority and conſe- 
quence. ck I REINA 

Thoſe who contend againſt the natural ſupe- 
riority of the male ſex, with much reaſon advert 
to the great advantages which they poſſeſs in 
culture and education. The intellectual powers 
of men, it is obſerved, are, as ſoon as capable, 
excited to action. They are early initiated in 
the theory of language; they are compelled to 
think; and the ſtores of ancient literature are 
unfolded to them, with all the advantages of able 
preceptors, and the intercourſe of the learned. 
Women are deſtitute, for che moſt part, of theſe 
means of improvement; they have no dignities 
or rewards in the literary profeſſions to encou- 


rage or excite them; they have even to ſurmount 


ſome 
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ſome degree of obloquy and ridicule, if they 
apply to any branch of ſcience ; few of the ſu- 
perior departments of literature are left open to 
them; and the mathematical ſciences, without 
which ſome affirm it is impoſſible to become 
proficients in reaſoning, are altogether prehi- 
bited. | | 

On the other fide, the advocates for the male 
ſex have cuſtom and precedent to plead in their 
behalf; nor is it eaſy to aſſign the reaſon why 
all the nobler occupations of the mind ſhould 
have been monopolized by the men, unleſs upon 
the ſuppoſition of ſome original and native ſupe- 
riority, which enabled them to appropriate, and 
excluſively to poſſeſs theſe advantages. 

The truth is, Providence, for the ſake of 
order perhaps in ſociety, ſeems to have imparted 
a ſuperiority to one of the ſexes, But it may be 
replied, that this ſuperiority conſiſts only in bodily 
ſtrength, in a more robuſt habit, and a certain 
confidence, the natural reſult of theſe endopv- 
ments. The ſubjection of the female ſex. which 
is the conſequence of our ſuperior force, takes 
place in the,moſt uncivilized ages, when mental 
improvement is neither eſteemed nor attempted; 
and the rigour 'of their ſervicude is leflened only 
when mankind haye made conſiderable advances 
in knowledge and refinement, 1 
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To a certain period of ſociety, the female ſex 
are far ſuperior to ours in all intellectual attain- 
ments. The women of ſome of the American 
tribes are the only hiſtorians and genealogiſts, 
and the only perſons who are acquainted with 
the ſyſtem of the language. In the South Sea 
Iſlands, we are informed, they are more inclined 
to inutation, are quicker in obſerving the pro- 
perties and relations of things, and have better 
memories than the men. 

Indiſſerence to the fair ſex particularly marks 
the Aiſt ſtage of ſociety * The; paſſions are then 
ſcarcely alive; and the wants of nature are with 
ſo much difficulty ſupplied, that men have little 
idea of pleaſure, further than the immediate ſa- 
tisfying of their hunger. The ſenſual paſſions 
are weak, unleſs aided by the imagination. Theſe 
people, therefore, caſily reſign their women to 
the gratiſication of a ſtranger, who generally ſets 
a much higher value on them than they do them- 
ſelves, and who, in their eſtimation, amply re- 
pays the obligation by a trifling preſent. In a 
ſtate ſo deſolate and joyleſs, the fpirits of the 
females are proportionably deprefſed. There are 
no traces even of that paſſion, by which they be- 
come afterwards fo peculiarly diſtinguiſhed ; for 


© Forſ, Ob. p. 420. > Tac, Ger. 20. Cook's Voy. 
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there is no object to excite an attention to-0rna- 
ment, while they have panther a wiſh nor a hope to 
pleaſe. 

In that ſtage of faciew., * 3 is univer- 
ſally miſtaken for right, it is natural to ſuppoſe, 
that whatever appears of eſtimation is made a pro- 
perty by the ſtronger party, As ſoon as the female 
ſex are found, eſſential or acceſſory to the pleaſures 
of life, thoſe who have them in their power, think 
chiefly how they may make a profit of them. Wo- 
men are a. conſiderable artigle of commerce in 
many parts of the world; and in the new diſco- 
vered tracts of the weſtern hemiſphere, the fathers 
and near relations let out the. favours of their fe- 
males for hire. Chaſtity 1s nat a virtue in the.un- 
married women of barbarous nations; ſuch an 
opinion would be inconſiſtent with che Profit, 
which a father expects to derive ſrom his chil- 
drenʒ but, as ſoon as a woman becomes the pro- 
perty of a huſband, he conſeguently expects an 
excluſive right in her charms, Virginity was not 
eſteemed among the early inhabitants of Thrace; 
but wives (whom they bought as other commo- 
dities) were ſeverely guarded *., The conduct of 
the unmarried women in Ozabeite is licentious. in 


Forſ. Ob. 420. The Theremiſſians purchaſe wives from 
$0 to 100 rubles. 


* Herod, I. v. c. 6. 
| the 
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the extreme ; but that of the married is directly 
contrary *. The Lydian females made for- 
tunes by proſtitution * ; and we have reaſon to 
believe, that in Egypt d. that practice was far from 
diſreputable. 

Adultery was a crime as ſingular, among the 
Germans, as its puniſhment was ſevere, The 
guilty wife (her hair, as a mark of ignominy, 
being cut off) was expelled from the dwelling of 
the man ſhe had injured; and, ſtripped naked 
in the preſence of her kindred, ſhe was purſued 
through the village by her revengeful huſband, 
and-beaten with unrelenting ſeverity *, An ex- 
traordinary inſtance of romantic chaſtity is re- 
corded by Herodotus. —Candaules, King of Ly- 


dia, was ſo much enamoured of his wife, that his 


vanity could not be ſatisfied, white her beauties 


were revealed to him alone. Among the courtiers 


of Candaules was one of the name of Gyges, 
to whom he was moſt attached, and in whom he 


Placed the moſt unlimited confidence. In one 


of their private converſations, boaſting as ufual 


of the beauty of his wife, the king contended 


that Gyges could not have an adequate idea of 
her charms while ſo much of them was con- 


1 Hawkeſworth; Herod. I. i. c. 93, 94. 
Tac. Ger. 19. 
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cealed by the incumbrances of dreſs; and to con- 


vince him of the truth of what he aſſerted, inſiſted 
that he ſhould have occular demonſtration, by 
concealing himſelf in the chamber, where ſhe un- 
dreſſed to go to bed. It was in vain that Gyges 
remonſtrated againſt the indiſcretion of his maſter ; 
in vain he laid before him the probability of a 


diſcovery, and the ſanctity and veneration in which 


female modeſty ſhould be held; the king remained 
inexorable, and Gyges reluctantly conſented; This 
highly favoured courtier was conducted by his 
maſter to the place of concealment, and in ſecu- 
rity and at leiſure he contemplated the naked 
beauties of his royal miſtreſs. In retiring, how- 
ever, he did not eſcape the notice of the queen, 
who immediately ſuſpected the contrivance to 
originate from her huſband, but neither gave the 
alarm, nor diſcovered her indignation by any to- 
ken whatever. The following day, Gyges re- 


ceived a meſſage to attend the queen, and un- 


ſuſpecting what was to be the nature of the con- 
ference, immediately obeyed. The queen briefly 


explained the reaſons, why ſhe had commanded . 


his attendance, and concluded with offering him 


a Choice, either to kill Candaules, and to poſſeſs. 


her and the empire, or to die himſelf : The man, 
ſaid ſhe, who betrayed and expoſed me, muſt be ſa- 


 erificed, 
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crificed, or you, who have been the witneſs of my diſ- 
honour. Aſtoniſhed and confounded at the bold- 
neſs of the propoſal, Gyges attempted by every 
poſſible means to pacify the anger of the princeſs; 
but her plan was too deeply founded to be ſhaken 
by the rhetoric of the courtier. She gave him, 
in fine, to underſtand, that his refuſal was in vain; 
and that if he perſiſted, he muſt not hope to 
eſcape. The virtue of Gyges yielded to the plea 
of ſelf· preſervation; he murdered his maſter, and 
uſurped his empire and his queen“. 

The ſervitude and abaſement of the. female ſex 
is ſo deplorable, in barbarous nations, that the 
marriage ceremonies of many of them conſiſt only 
of expreſſions and actions denoting the entire 
ſubmiſſion and ſlaviſh dependance of the wife, and 
the abſolute authority of the huſband *. In New 
Zealand, ſays Forſter, we frequently ſaw the little 
boys ſtrike their mothers, while the fathers ſtood 
by, and would not permit the mothers to correct 
their children. The women in ſavage nations 


* Herod, I. i. 
In the Moluccas, the Calipha gives the huſband this ad- 


monition at the marriage ceremony : ©* You muſt not touch 


your wife with a lance or knife; but, if ſhe do not obey you, 

take her into a chamber, and chaſtiſe her gently with a hand- 

kerchief.“ Forreſt's voy. to New Guinea, 
8 Forſ. Ob. 322. 
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are the only perſons who labour; the men 
indulging in uninterrupted tyranny and ſloth. 
This general deſcription of the ſtate of women 
in thoſe early periods of ſociety, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, is not without ſome exceptions. In honour: 
of Vis, who had been Queen of Egypt, many pri- 
vileges were conceded to the women of that coun- 
try, and even a degree of authority over the huſ- 
band was veſted in the wife“. The women there, 
we are aſſured by Herodotus, tranſacted all buſi- 
neſs without, while the men ſtaid at home to 
weave; the men bore burthens on their heads, the 
women on their ſhoulders; the men were not re- 
quired to provide for their parents, but the women 
were: in ſhort, in moſt reſpects, they ſeem to have 
changed the cuſtoms and condition of their ſex?, 


Ariſtotle accounts it as a certain mark of barbariſm, 0 
Env xa I2Aov TUT 26) TV&&, and quotes a verſe from He- 
ſiod, who reckons up a wife among the common chattels of a 


huſbandman, Oix0y Ee TMPWTIVO CG VYUYBINGTE Covy r g. De 
Rep. I. i. c. 2. 


* Diod. Sic. I. i. ſ. 1. 

3 Herod. I. ii. c. 35. I am ſorry to apply the obſervation 
to certain of our own countrymen; but there are too many, 
who, regardleſs of the manly ſpirit of their anceſtors, are not 
aſhamed to adopt the employments and effeminacy of the 
other ſex, who are frequently reduced to want and proſtitution 
on that account. This evil (eſpecially in caſe of war) de- 
mands the interference of the legiſlature, 
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The Lycians took their names from their mo- 
thers, and counted their genealogies in the female 
line. Free-born women marrying ſlaves or fo- 
reigners, the iſſue enjoyed the privileges of citi- 
zens; but it was not ſo if a Lycian married a con- 
cubine, or a woman of another nation. 

Such inſtances, however, I cannot help eſteem- 
ing as almoſt accidental, and as the fortunate re- 
ſult of the ſingular virtues and great qualities of 
particular women: they appear ſo directly con- 
trary to the uſual courſe of things. Tacitus men- 
tions it as an extraordinary example of degene- 
racy, even beneath a nation of ſlaves, that one of 
the German tribes was governed by a woman *. 
The circumſtance, however, was-not ſingular, as 
the ancient hiſtory of this iſland, and indeed the 
authority of the ſame hiſtorian, teſtify. Cartiſ- 
mandua and Boadicea, it is true, did not appear 
till the Britons had made ſome progreſs in civili- 
zation, and they ſeem rather to have been called 
forth by their uncommon ſpirit and abilities, and 
by the aggravated injuſtice and cruelty of the 
Romans, than by the cuſtoms or circumſtances 
of the times. A modern traveller found one of 


z Herod. I. i. c. 173. Tac. Ger. 45. 

3 Tac, Ann. 1. xii. c. 36, 40. 1. xiv. c. 31, 35. Boadicea, 
indeed, in her animated oration, if we may ſuppoſe it an- 
thentic, aſſerts, that the Britons had formerly made war un- 
der the conduct of women. 


the 
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the American nations governed by a queen, 
whom they treated with the utmoſt reſpect. The 
ſame author mentions other inſtances, among the 
Indian nations, of hereditary honours conferred 
on ſome of the female ſex, for great and heroic 
actions. 

The preceding facts will furniſh us with a ſo- 
lution of ſome moral phenomena, which I do not 
recollect to have ſeen ſatisfactorily accounted for. 
 CnasTI1TyY is doubtleſs a virtue highly eſtimable 
and commendable—But why ſhould it be eſſen- 
tial to character in the one ſex, and not in the 
other ? 1 apprehend, this imaginary preperty in 
the female ſex, which is claimed by uncivilized 
people, on the principles of a right by force and 
occupancy, will be found the baſis of that abſolute 
and unreciprocal right and authority, which the 
huſband aſſerts over the perſon and affections of 


the wife, The refined and rational part of man- 


kind have a more perfect idea of conjugal affec- 
tion, founded on the mutuality and unity of love; 


but with the vulgar, the right of property is ſtill 


the leading idea. | 
When the female ſex came to be conſidered as 

an article of commerce, they became likewiſe an 

object of plunder; and many of the petty wars 


Capt. Carver. 
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among the ancient nations began from incurſions, 
the intention of which was to carry off the women. 


In the marriage ceremony of many nations, ſome- 


thing like an appearance of force is made uſe of 
in carrying away the bride. 

PoLyYGAMY is a neceſſary conſequence of this 
imaginary property. In the firſt ſtage of ſociety, 
when the paſſion of love is not violent, and the 
hoarding principle 1s ſcarcely awake, polygamy 
does not exiſt ; but is eftabliſhed in the ſucceed- 


ing age, and is the conſequence of the unbound- 


ed deſire of accumulating the means of happi- 


neſs. As parental avarice began, ſo probably 


parental love firſt diminiſhed the ſlavery of the fe- 


male ſex, in this, as well as other inſtances. Pa- 


rents, who had a ſtrong affection for their daugh- 
ters, would earneſtly deſire to ſee them happily 
ſituated; and, having ſufficient wealth, perhaps 
beſtowed them upon men of inferior condition, 


whom they could retain in ſome degree of ſub- 


jection: or perhaps they might even make terms 
with wealthy huſbands. As polygamy 1s an un- 


juſt and tyrannical monopoly, it poſſibly might 


owe its defeat to the ſpirit of liberty, which ge- 
nerally appears when men have made ſome pro- 
greſs in civilization; but its total overthrow can 
only be deduced from the preaching of the 
goſpel, 

Though 
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Though the laviſh ſubjection of the female 
ſex commenced in barbarous ages, and though, 
as mankind advance in intellectual refinement, 
thoſe diſtinctions, which are founded only in cor- 
poral valour, are of leſs account, it is neither 
probable nor natural, that they ſhould ever be 
totally aboliſhed. Plato“, indeed, and other ad- 
vocates for the equality of the human race, have 
contended that the female ſex ought to partici- 
pate without diſtinction in all the employments 
of ours; that they ought to command armies, 
and fill the departments of the ſtate. I am of 
opinion, however, that the good order of ſociety 
is better preſerved by aſſigning to each ſex its 
proper ſphere of action; nor can I eſteem the 
domeſtic duties leſs important or honourable than 
the more active employments. 

Even in the regulation of families, ſo eſſential 
to the order and tranquillity of human life does 
an unity of government appear, that a leading voice 
is with much propriety aſſigned to one of the 
parties. When a queſtion concerns the common 
intereſt, a degree of deference and reſpect ſhould 
be paid to the ſentiments of the huſband ; but 
this can never authorize that ſpecies of uſurpa- 


tion, which interferes with the perſonal happineſs 
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of the wife. No law of God or man can war- 
rant us to make a fellow creature unhappy. Of 
all tyrants, the moſt execrable, and the moſt to 
be dreaded, 1s a domeſtic tyrant, The public ty- 
rant extends his cruelties only to his enemies, or 
to thoſe, he happens to eſteem ſuch ; the domeſ- 
tic tyrant torments, with a malignancy peculiar 
to the human race, the gentle and inoffenſive 
creature, who honours and adores him, and whoſe 


felicity is often dependant on his ſmile, The 


fury of a Nero, or a Domitian, is of a momen- 
tary nature, and 1s generally ſatisfied with the 
life of the object; but the petty deſpot perpetu- 
ates his cruelty, puts the victim to a lingering 
death, and, like the vulture of Prometheus, re- 
news his infernal taſk from day to day, 

In the preſent ſtate of ſociety, I ſee no means 
by which the fair ſex may reaſonably hope to 
eſcape the evils of domeſtic tyranny, but by ex- 
treme caution and forethought, in what hands 
they entruſt the future happineſs of their lives, 
Without preſuming to lay down a ſyſtem for 
their conduct, in a matter of ſo much importance 
to themſelves, a little knowledge of character 
has ſuggeſted a few hints, which may be ſer- 
viceable in preventing improper connexions, and 
which, on that account, a ſenſe of duty will not 
allow me to ſuppreſs. 


If 
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If on any occaſion the morals, as well as tem- 
per of the party, with whom a connexion is to 
be formed, ought to be regarded, it is when the 
whole of temporal enjoyment and ſatisfaction is 
at ſtake. No vulgar maxim has proved more 
detrimental to female happineſs, than, that 4 re- 
formed rake makes the beſt of huſbands. In every 
inſtance that has fallen within my obſervation, 
the direct contrary has happened. For, in the 
firſt place, if the maxim were true, it 1s far from 
certain that matrimony. will produce a reform. 
The vanity of an enamoured female may flatter 
her, that her amiable qualities will effect a re- 
formation ; but experience tells us, that the re- 
formation muſt go deeper than that which is 
only the momentary effect of an impetuous paſ- 
ſion; it muſt extend to the moral principle, to 
the whole mode of thinking. A. rake is but an- 
other term for a ſenſualiſt, which in itſelf implies 
the quality eiii; he has been accuſtomed to ſa- 
crifice the beſt intereſts of others to his perſonal 
gratification ; and there are more ways than one 
of trifling with the happineſs of a fellow creature. 
Further, the /ibertine has acquired @ deſpicable opi- 
nion of the ſex, from converſing only with the 
depraved part of it: and we know that matri- 
monial tyranny uſually originates from a con- 
temptible opinion of the female ſex, Laſtly, in 


R 3 marrying 
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marrying a rake, there are many chances to one, 
that a woman marries a drunkard or a gameſter ; 
and theſe are perhaps the only vices which are never 
to be reformed. I might add, that without ſome 
notion of religion, morality has but an uncertain 
baſis—and what rate would be thought to enter- 
tain any reſpect for religion ! 

I would not have the ladies fall into the oppo- 
fite extreme, and to avoid a profligate take up 
with a bigot. Religious enthuſiaſin has a natural 
tendency to ſour the temper: and the fanatic de- 
rives his morality not from the mild and equita- 


ble precepts of the goſpel, but from the rigid and 


tyrannical inſtitutions of the Jews, 

Some caution will be requiſite alſo, in en- 
gaging with a man, whoſe ſituation obliges him 
to be much converſant with the vicious or un- 
cultivated part of mankind ; or whoſe profeſſion 
inures him to high notions of diſcipline and im- 
plicit obedience. | 

Cheerfulneſs is doubtleſs an excellent quality 
in a huſband; but that unmeaning levity, which is 
ever on the laugh, is more frequently the effect of 
folly or affectation, than of real good temper. It 


is {ſeldom that ſuch a man condeſcends to enter- 


tain his wife at home in this manner ; his jeſts are 
reſerved for his companions without doors; a part 


of 
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of his ſatire indeed may happen to be expended, 
within. 

I faid it did not appear eſſential to the hap- 
pineſs and good order of ſociety, that all offices 
and employments ſhould be in common to the 
ſexes: but this is no argument that abſolute ig- 
norance ſhould be encouraged in either. If wo- 
men are not to be leaders of armies, or declaim- 
ers in a ſenate, they are at leaſt moral agents, and 
have a part to perform on the open theatre of lite, 
as rational creatures. There 1s no politive ne- 
ceſſity that learning ſhould make pedants of all 
who poſſeſs it. Pedantry is generally the conco- 
mitant of little and ſuperficial attainments, not 
of ſound and uſeful knowledge. If learned wo- 
men are ſometimes juſtly accuſed of pedantry 
and pride, it ariſes merely from the rarity of the 
circumſtance, and from feeling themſelves ſomuch 
elevated in that circle, in which they are compelled 
to move: but if there were more ladies poſſeſſed 
of knowledge, I am convinced there would be 
fewer accuſed of pedantry. One of the firſt mo- 
ral writers of the age obſerves, that © it is the 
ce little policy of weak, wicked, and deſigning 
*© men, to depreciate the female ſex, and to re- 
« preſent them as incapable of real virtue and ſo- 
ce lid excellence. It is eaſy, adds he, to ſee their 
« ſcope. Even authors of great name among the 

R 4 profligate 
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ce profligate have endeavoured to confirm the de- 
ce gradation of female dignity ',”? 

There is ſcarcely any argument in favour of the 
liberal education of our ſex, that will not with 
equal or ſuperior force apply to the other. A good 
education will often enable them to avoid, and al- 
ways to bear, the inconveniences of domeftic life. 
It will render them objects deſirable to men of 
ſenſe, who at leaſt promiſe more of domeſtic hap- 
pineſs, in a union with them, than the ignorant 
and the vulgar. It will enable them to be nice 
and accurate in their choice both of books and 
companions. It will make them better adviſers, 
better mothers, better members of ſociety. It 
will remove the neceſſity of reſorting to trifling, 
perhaps criminal amuſements, to paſs off time: 
nor 1s this an object of light concern; ſince I can- 


Knox on Liberal Education. 


Wo not help. thinking that much of the profligacy of 

1 the age may be attributed to the neglect of fe- 

. male education. 

i But every woman one not to have a refined 
nt education. Neither ought every man. But 

q | what poſiible reaſon can be alledged againſt wo- 

2 | men in the higher ranks of life employing their 

5 time and their fortunes as becomes thinking be- 

„ ings? J own, I wiſh to ſee feminaries erected for 
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even the learned education of females. If our 
modern female boarding-ſ{chools are deſervedly 
objects of cenſure, as theatres of vice and folly; 
it is, becauſe nothing but frivolous, vain, or per- 
nicious accompliſhments are taught there. 

It may be faid, that literary purſuits will in- 
trude too much upon the domeſtic duties, and the 
care of their families. But are theſe really made 
the objects of female education? Do not the ſhewy 
and trifling accompliſhments uſurp the whole at- 
tention of their early years? Mic, whether nature 
have given them a ſpark of taſte for it or not 
and though they ſeldom afterwards make the 
leaſt uſe of it, even to divert an idle hour, which 
is the only end it can anſwer—is never omitted; 
but to acquaint them with he hiſtory of their own 
ſpecies, the-nature and grounds of the ſocial duties, 
of the beautiful, the uſeful, the becoming of morals, 
is not eſteemed of the leaſt importance. The 
years, which are often ſpent in the frippery 
and uſeleſs parts of needle-work, would ſerve to 
acquaint them with the hiſtory of nature, which 
would be of infinite ſervice in purifying their 
minds from vulgar and ſuperſtitious prejudices. 
Great pains and expence are beſtowed to teach 
them to prattle a little bad French. Their minds are 
contaminated, and their taſte is perverted, by the 
flippant nonſenſe of ſuperficial foreigners; while 

10 the 
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the dignity of ſentiment and ſolid ſcience of their 
own writers paſs totally unheeded.—In a word, let 
every thing which is »/eful be taught; let every 
branch of modern education which is not uſeful be 
laid aſide; and I have not a doubt but the whole 
ſyſtem, and every part of it, muſt undergo an en- 
tire revolution, 


ESSAY 


11 


8 vl II. 
OF THE INVENTION OF LANGUAGE. 


Language not taught to Men by Divine Revelation, —Of a 
Primitive Language. —Whether or not any Language be the 
Effet of Art.—Lord Monboddo's Hypothefis.—T he Sources of 
Language, —Of Nouns,—Verbs,—Interjetions— Adje&ives. 
— Adverbs.— Conjunctions. — Prepoſitions, == Articles. =» Of 
the Inflexions of Nouns and Verbs. 


HILOSOPHERS, whoſe curioſity has 
not been active enough to overcome their 
averſion to labour, have been fond of attributing 
to a Divine Revelation THE INVENTION OF LAN- 
GUAGE. This, it muſt be confeſſed, is a very 
conciſe method of evading the difficulty ; but 
-fince it can only ſerve to repreſs the free ſpi- 
rit of inquiry, I hope to ſtand excuſed if I pro- 
feſs myſelf diſcontented with this pious ſolution, 
and, with no ill intention, preſume to extend a 
little further my reſearches ', 


It 


A late excellent writer ſuppoſes, but not with his uſual 
ſagacity and penetration, that at the creation, the human 
race ſpoke ſome language (whatever it was) by mere 1nSTINCT, 
and by the inftantantous teaching of Nature, That they 
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It is not enough to ſay, that we have no au- 
thority from Scripture for aſcribing the inven- 
tion of language directly to the Supreme Being; 
we have its authority to aſſert, that at leaſt a 
conſiderable part of the firſt language was of 
human production, for Adam gave names to the 
different creatures. Should the miraculous con- 
fuſion of language at Babel be adverted to, I 
reply, that it is impoſſible to ſay what was the 
nature of that confuſion ; whether it conſiſted in 
the invention of new terms, or in the improper 
uſe of the old. The miracle at Babel might be 
only a temporary confuſion *, ſufficient to ſet aſide 
that uſeleſs and abſurd undertaking: and it is 
more natural to ſuppoſe, that the conſequent 
diſperſion of mankind was the effect of diſſen- 


might (if he pleaſe ſo to term it) insT1xcTIVELY Seal, 
or more properly make a noiſe, I will readily grant; ſince 
I moſt religiouſly believe that they had tongues, teeth, and 
all the inſtruments and organs proper for that purpoſe ; but 
that they ſhould be 1iNsTINCTIVELY UNDERSTOOD, is a 
kind of myſtical doctrine not ſo eaſy to digeſt. 

This conjecture is confirmed by a eriticiſm of the very 
learned and judicious Mr. Bryant, who remarks very pro- 
perly, that naw really ſignifies Ii, that conſequently the 
miracle was not any alteration in the language, but a failure 
or incapacity in labial utterance, which, ſoon after their 
ſeparation, they recovered, — Anal. of Ancient Myth. vii. 
p. 30. N. 
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tions occaſioned by having miſunderſtood each 
other, than that they could not live together, 
becauſe they did not all continue to ſpeak. the 
fame language. | 

The origin of language, as well as of mankind, 
is a ſubject neceſſarily involved in much obſcu- 
rity. The moſt ancient traditions favour the hy- 
potheſis, which derives languages as well ag na- 
tions from an ORIGINAL OR PRIMITIVE STOCK. 
A whimſical experiment was made in Egypt, by 
which it was thought to be determined, that the 
Phrygians were the moſt ancient people. Two 
infants were taken from ſociety, before they had 
an opportunity of learning any articulate ſound ; 
they were carefully obſerved, in order to find in 
what language they would begin to expreſs them- 
ſelves, and the firſt word that they pronounced 
was benes (bekos) the Phrygian word for bread", 
The experiment was abſurd, the reſult was pro- 
bably accidental, and the fact only ſerves to 
prove what were the opinions of the Egyptians 
upon theſe ſubjects, and that they favoured the 
hypotheſis of a primitive language. A more 
deciſive argument is deduced from the very 
ſtriking analogy which has been traced between 
the languages of nations the moſt remote from 
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each other. Herodotus, indeed, relates, that 
even at a very early period, the Scythians and 
the other nations of the North with the utmoſt 
difficulty underſtood one another, and that the 
language of one of thoſe nations could only be 
made intelligible to another through ſeven in- 
terpreters. It is certain, notwithſtanding, that 
many languages appear almoſt totally different, 
the radicals of which are, for the moſt part, the 
fame ; and, as there is no reafon to ſuppoſe the 
original language very copious at the firſt diſ- 
perſion of mankind, the different dialects would 
be diverging from it, in proportion as new in- 
ventions or improvements demanded an augmen- 
tation of each national vocabulary. 

The hypotheſis, however, of a primitive lan- 
guage will not be found inconſiſtent with the 
theory, which I ſhall endeavour to eſtabliſh ; 
fince it is my intention to demonſtrate, not only 
how ſuch a language might be at firſt invented, 
but by what means ſucceſſive alterations might be 
introduced, both to augment and diſguiſe it. 

It is the opinion of a modern author, that a 
perfect language muſt be the effect of art, con- 


* See an attempt at the retrieval of the ancient Celtic ; 
in which the ingenious author demonſtrates the very ſtrik- 
ing analogy between the Celtic and the Greek and oriental 
languages. | 

9 ſtructed 
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ſtructed upon certain principles, and abſtra& 
reaſoning. The Greek he aſſerts to be this per- 
fe& language, and labours with much ingenuity 
to prove that it was framed by rule, and deliver- 
ed by its inventors at once complete for popu- 
lar uſe. To ſuch a conjecture (for the total 
want of evidence to the fact leaves it barely 
ſuch) it may be replied, that to force a language 
on a people, or to alter entirely, and at once, 
the dialect of a country, has generally been con- 
ſidered as a viſionary project ©; that the many 
anomalies of the Greek language, though con- 
feſſedly the moſt beautiful and moſt perfect ex- 
tant, and the number of words which are evi- 
dently derived from other languages, make di- 
rectly againſt ſuch an opinion; that, in fine, 
the great number of particles and conjunctions, 
and the variety in the inflexions of the verbs, of 
which the ſecond aoriſt and ſecond: future are 
certainly redundancies, argue, that the Greek is 
in reality a compoſition of ſeveral different 
dialects. 
But though it be not admitted, that an united 
body of philoſophers could, in the early ſtages 
of ſociety, meet and adapt a language to com- 


Not leſs abſurd than that of the ſtupid emperor, who 
attempted to regulate pronunciation by an edict. Suet. Vit. 
Claud, : | ; 
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mon uſe; there is 2 certain uniformity in the 
operations of the human mind, which affords an 
appearance of art, where nature, or occaſional 
convenience, have acted without regard to ſyſ- 
tem. It is remarked that, in thoſe languages 
which have been leaſt corrupted by a communi- 
cation with others, the radical ſounds are few, 
and the bulk of the language 1s plainly formed 
by compoſition : there is an appearance of art, 
becauſe there is an appearance of regularity ; 
but it is the regularity of nature. The means 
which the philoſopher preters for eaſe, the ſavage 
adopts through the weakneſs of his reaſoning 
powers. An ingenious projector publiſhed a 
plan, not many years ago, for a philoſophical 
language. His plan was, to adopt a few vowel 
ſounds to denote the genera, and the different 
ſpecies were to be diſtinguiſhed by different modes 
of compoſition, Who would look for the exe- 
cution of this ingenious and ſyſtematic proceſs 
at Otaheite ? Yet. ſuch has been in a great 
meaſure undeſignedly the caſe. In the language 
of Otaheite ai ſignifies 10 eat, or to ſatisfy the 
firſt appetite of human nature; eat ſignifies to 
copulate,...or to ſatisfy another appetite ; eiya 
fignifies to catch fiſh, aiya to fleal or rob—all of 
them alluding to the ſatisfaction of wants and 
appetites. In the ſame language e-wat ſignifies 

| Walter; 
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water; a-vai, the foot: whence we may venture 
to conclude, that the radical waz or vai ſignifies 
ſomething beneath or under us. This kind of 
regularity in compoſition 1s the leading principle 
of the Hebrew language; and, notwithſtanding the 
variety introduced from the different dialects, is 
very obſervable in the Greek, and undoubtedly in- 
duced Lord Monboddo to ſuppoſe it a language 
of art. 

In purſuance of what has been premiſed, and 
conſiſtently with what is to follow, I will venture 
to propoſe it as the baſis of my theory, that 
language is altogether a human invention ; and that 
the progreſs of the mind, in the invention and im- 
provement of language, is, by certain natural gra- 
dations, plainly diſcernible in the compoſition of 
worde. The firſt men would probably make 
known their wants and deſires, in a great mea- 
ſure, by inarticulate ſounds, actions, and geſtures; 
in proceſs of time, particular ſounds would be 
uſually annexed to particular ideas; and theſe 
ſounds would become articulate, by uniting two 
or more of them together, for inſtance, the thing 
or action with the manner or the time in which it 
exiſted or was performed Thus Do (I give) 
Do-p1 or DEI (I have given). 


The ſources of language are, frft, thoſe na- 


zural cries, which ſerve to expreſs pain or pleaſure, 
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and which generally accompany any ſtrong pai- | 


ſion or emotion; and ſecondly, imitative ſounds. 

The primitive parts of ſpeech appear to be, 
1. Noun, 2. VERB, 3. INTERJECTION. The 
derivative, 4. the Adjective, 5. the Pronoun, 
6. the Adverb, 7. the Conjunction, 8. the Prepo- 
fition, q. the Article, 

I. The Names of ſenſible objects are derived, 
FirsT, from thoſe emotions, which the perception 
of them excites, whether painful or pleaſant, and 
the natural cries correſpondent to them". Sk- 
CONDLY, from thoſe ſounds, which accompany cer- 
tain actions of nature, and which men, endeavour- 
ing to deſcribe, would be induced to imitate; ſuch 
are buzz, murmur ; of which there are number- 
leſs inftances in all languages, and particularly 
in the Greek *. THriRDLyY, from @ certain ana- 
log between objects of fight and of hearing. A 
CRAGGY rock, or a rapid TORRENT (conſidered as 
an object of light) aſſociate naturally with a 
broken and harſh ſound. Quick and violent 
motion affects the ſenſes in a correſpond&nt man- 


. * Quibus voces, ſenſuſque notarent. 

The ſubſtantive hoe ſeems to derive its name from the 
noiſe which a workman naturally makes in uſing this inſtru- 
ment, the name of which is fimilar in the Friendly Iſlands. 
Cook's voyage, vol. i. p. 392. 
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ner; and, in deſcribing it, men involuntarily 
adopt a haſty and violent enunciation, often ac- 
companied with much action. FouRTHLY, names, 
or nouns, are derived from verbs. The verbal nouns 
in the Hebrew language are formed by prefixing 
or inſerting one of the letters h, a, m, n, t, i. The 
firſt of them is the definite article, and is in reality 
the pronoun his or it; the ſecond I ſuſpect to 
be derived from the ſame pronoun, and was pro- 
bably originally the pronoun itſelf *, but with- 
out the aſpirate, for the ſake of euphony. The 
others are frequently inſerted, prefixed, or poſt- 
fixed, for different reaſons, to detail which would 
lead the reader too far into the minutie of the 
language. Participles are frequently contracted 
into nouns, as daying has been contracted into 
dawn. FIFTHLY, (in proceſs of time, and when 
language is conſiderably improved) nouns are 
formed from compoſition, as daiſy (the flower) 
from day's-eye ; nightingale from night, and galan 
(ro ſing) ; with many more obvious, 
Compound nouns are frequently formed by 
means of general terminations, ſuch is the 
Saxon dom, which indicates power or office, as 
in kingdom, &c. wick, rick or rice, alſo de- 


m (hua) whence it is contracted into he, or h, when 


added to another word. 
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notes ſtate, ſituation, or office, as in Baili- 
wick, biſhoprick, avarice, &c.; and hood has the 
ſame meaning, being originally, according to 
the opinion of ſome, expreſſive of the clerical + 
office, from the part of the ſacerdotal garment 
which goes by that name : of this kind of nouns 
is knighthood, &c. Skip or ſhip has a ſimilar 
ſignification, and is compounded, as in fellow- 
ſhip, worſhip, or worthſbip (i. e. a ſtate of worth 
or goodneſs), &c. Craft, art or knowledge, is 
another of theſe common terminations, as in 
witchcraft, &c. Thoſe nouns which end in er 
are ſaid to be formed from wer, a man; as 
hunter, fiſher, &c. The diminutive ling is ſup- 
poſed to be derived from an old Saxon word, 
which ſignified image; as darling or dearling, 
that 1s, the dear image. 

The words expreſſing the faculties of the mind 
are all of. them taken from ſenſible images, as dun 
(dike) judgment, from dis (dis) and x: (keo) 
to cleave in two. Fancy, from pavrecua (phan- 
taſma), &c. The words applicable to bodily 
motion alſo, have generally been applied to the 
acts of the mind. A way has always been uſed 
to expreſs the mode of attaining our end or de- 
fre; wopos (poros) and jp#olo5 (methodos) were 
uſed in this ſenſe by the Greeks. In Otaheite, 
they call the thovghts, the wwords of the Belly: 
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a covetous man is called Tabatta-pirrepirre; and 
it ſhould ſcem they had in their minds the idea 
of narrowneſs, or gluing and ſticting together, when 
they formed the word; for e-pirre, we are in- 
formed, has that ſignification *, 

It is highly -probable, that, in many caſes, 
common names have been adopted from proper 
names; or, in other words, the names diſtin- 
gviſhing the relations of civil life, were probably 
at firſt the names of individuals. Thus, in the 
firſt language, the word anſwerable to our word 
father, was perhaps derived from the name of 
one of the firſt fathers of the tribe or family. 
AvaZ* (anax), 6aomeys* (bafileus), &c. were per- 
haps the proper names of the founders of mo- 
narchies, as Ptolemy and Cz/ar. In a more ad- 
vanced ſtate of language, theſe nouns are form- 
ed from the verbs denoting the office or em- 
ployment, as Rex from rexi, ae nfs: from im- 
pero, &c. 

The proper names of men anciently related ta 
ſome peculiarity in their perſons or manners, or the 
place where they dwelt, as Mar (Plato) to 
7Tvs (platus) broad, from being broad-ſhoulder- 


* Forſ. Obſ. 403. 


* Without a doubt, from Anak, the father of the Anakims, 


Numb. xi. 28. Joſhua xv. 14. 
According to ſome Lexicographers, from Casi and Aug. 
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ed. Names are common, in moſt parts of 
Europe, originally derived from trees, as 7oze de 
Perreira, that is, 7oſeph who lives near the pear- 
tree. Men atterwards acquired names from ſome 
notable action or occurrence ; ſuch was the agno- 
men, and frequently the cognomen, of the Romans. 
What Herodotus relates of a people who were 
without proper names , is utterly improbable. 

Proper names of countries are commonly derived 
from the ſituation or the productions of the ſoil, 
as Europe from Fvevs ( Euris, broad or extended ) 
and wy (ops, the face or aſpefF) *. 

The names of months in Lapland are taken 


from the plants or animals that appear in them, 


2 Many of the Hebrew names are deriyed from their em- 

ployments, as was apparently the caſe with ſeveral of our 
names. Thus the name of one of Nahor's concubines, 
Rhumah, ſignifies a cook; Zimran is the muſician, Fockthan 
the inſtructor, &c. It is well known, that Iſaac is derived 
from {tzahac, to laugh, becauſe Sarah laughed before his 
birth. The ſons of Jacob were all named from ſome circum- 
ſtance in their births; and we are not without an inſtance 
of a name, which ſeems to have been given after death: 
thus 4bel is ſuppoſed to be derived from Habal, vanity ar 
nothingneſs, becauſe he left no offspring. N. 

L. iv. 

All the early Hebrew names of places are derived from 
ſome remarkable circumſtance ; as Bethel, the houſe of God, 
becauſe Abram built an altar there; Kirjath-arba, the ſquare 
city. 1 g 
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In Otabeite, they are derived from the charac- 
teriſtics of the ſeaſon. The name of the firſt 
month (March) means hunger and want; that of 
the fourth month (June) relates to angling ; the 
eighth month (October) is named from the young 
cocoa- nuts. a | | 

The ancients uſed ſometimes to tranſlate pro- 
per names into their own language ; and hence 
that diverſity of names for the ſame place or per- 
ſon, which has proved no ſmall difficulty in the 
reſearches of the learned, 

II. After giving names to ſenſible objects, 
words were neceſſary to ſignify the fate in which 
things exiſt, whether as agent or patient, and how 
they act or are acted upon. 

VErss were, I doubt not, invented entirely 
in the ſame manner as nouns, and moſt of them, 
I apprehend, were originally imitations of the 
ſounds that particular actions of nature pro- 
duce. This analogy is ſtill retained in many 
languages, under innumerable corruptions and 
variations in orthography and pronunciation. 

In the maturity of language, verbs, like nouns, 
are formed by compoſition, as gain-ſay, that is, 
to ſay againſt. | 

III. The InTERJEcTION is plainly no other 
than the ſimple inarticulate expreſſion of a paſ- 


* Forſ. Ob. 506. 
S 4 ſion, 
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ſion. Iuterjections were more numerous in the 
Greek and moſt of the ancient languages than 
they are in the modern; and I believe they are 
ſtill more numerous in tne very barbarous lan- 
guages. Their ſignification, while they remain 
as pure interjections, is indefinite; but if I am 
not miſtaken, during the progreſſive ſtate of 
language, many words, which were originally 
mere interjcctions, aſſume a defnire ſignification; 
and they prove a fruitful ſource for the augmen- 
tation of language, by thus becoming in time 
claſſed among the other parts of ſpeech. | 
IV. The firſt ApjzcTrives were probably the 
names of ſahſtances, in which the qualities de- 
noted by the adjectives were predominant ; or 
ſome light alteration of the name might take 
place for diſtinction's ſake. Thus the uſual Saxon 
termination ½, I am perſuaded, is no other 
than the auxiliary verb is, as exemplified in the 
words roguiſh, ſottiſh, &c. Leſs denotes want 
or defect, as fearleſs, heedleſs, &c. Lic or like, 
expreſſive of ſimilitude, is, in modern Engliſh, 
changed into Jy, as in beaftly, &c. Adjectives 
ending in en, are evidently compounded of the 
ſubſtantive and the prepoſition ix, as golden, that 
1s, made in or of gold. Some 1s either the Saxon 
pronoun ſum, aliquid, or it is a termination 
derived from our noun a ſum, or quantity, as 
gladſome, 
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gladſome, fulſome, perhaps, ſomewhat full, &c. 
Another common termination is al, which I 
believe was originally all, denoting the total 
prevalence of a certain quality, as in comical, 
fantaſtical, &c. 

V. The perſonal and demonſtrative PRo- 
NOUNS, and particularly thoſe of the ſecond per- 
ſon, ſeem to have been, in moſt languages, a 
kind of interjectional words, poſſibly uſed by ſa- 
vages even before proper names. It is evident, 
that uſing the proper name would not explain 
their meaning to ſtrangers, at leaſt muſt render 
it very ambiguous. We. may therefore con- 
clude, that theſe interjectional expreſſions uſually 
accompanied ſome geſture, ſuch as pointing to 
the object. 

The relative pronoun is derived from the de- 
monſtrative. | 

VI. Apvzrss ſeem to be principally produced 
from three fources. Firſt, From a ſpecies of in- 
terjeftion, denoting an impulſe: of the mind, as 
now, then, here, not, &c.*. 2dly, From a com- 


The original ſenſe and reaſon of theſe common termina- 
tions, or augments, is in proceſs of time loſt ſight of, and 
they are blindly applied to words with which they ought 
ſtrictly to have no connexion, N. 

I ſpeak of the primitives of theſe words, as all the above 


may be traced into the Greek, through different corruptions 
and variations. 


Poſition 
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poſition of two or three words into one, as always, 
without, together, &c. Idly, From adjefives ', 
by adding a ſyllable, which ſerves to denote that 
the word has changed its ſtate into that of an 
adverb, as great-ly, manifeſt-ly*, &c. Not that 
we are to ſuppoſe, that the augmentative ſyllable 
was originally without meaning; on the con- 
trary, 1 am opinion, that in all languages it is a 


contraction of ſome word that denoted ſimilitude 
or participation. Our adverbial augment y was 


originally like, as was demonſtrated in the ad- 
jective. The moſt common augment in Greek, 
ws, has a fimilar meaning. | 
Poſſibly what are called the primitive adverbs, 
and which I have ſuppoſed originally interjec- 
tions, might be traced into other parts of ſpeech. 
Certain words, which, in the French language, 
are miſtaken for negative particles, .are not pro- 
perly ſo; nor is the rule of univerſal grammar, 
that two negatives make an affirmative, departed 
from in this inſtance, Pas and point have ori- 


* In Engliſh, at leaſt, 1 do not recolle& any inſtance 
of an adverb immediately formed from a noun or a verb. 
An adjective or participle is firſt formed, and from it the 
adverb, as ſocratical- ly, apiſh-ly, knowing-ly. 

Very ſeems immediately derived from were (Lat.). 
Nell is tranſplanted among the adyerbs with no altera- 
tion, 
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ginally the ſenſe of nouns, and were uſed only 
to ſtrengthen the negative, as, Je Mirai pas, 1 
will not go 4 fep. 

VII, There are ſome barbarous languages al- 
moſt without conjuncTIoNs. Indeed it is plain 
that they muſt have been a very late invention, 
for a living author has traced moſt of the Engliſh 
conjunctions into the pronoun and the verb, He 

demonſtrates that the conjunction that is no other 
than the neuter article Dat of the Saxons, or in- 
deed our relative neuter that. If is the impera- 
tive Lip of the Saxon verb Lipan (to give). In 

like manner he derives an from An, the impera- 
tive of Rnan (anan) 1 grant; yet from Lex, the 
imperative of Lieran (getan) 10 get; though (more 
properly pronounced by our clowns thof or than, 
from Pap (thaf) or Papiq, the imperative of 
Dap1an or Papzan, 70 allow. Left is the parti- 
ciple Leped of Lean (leſan) to diſmiſs *, 

VIII. The PxzposrTiIONS might, I believe, in 
moſt languages, be traced in the ſame manner : 
into other words. At leaſt the induſtry and in- 
genuity of the ſame learned writer have enabled 
him to account in a very ſatisfactory manner for 


See Mr. Horne Tooke's invaluable Analyſis of the Eng- 
liſh language, entitled The Diverſions of Purley, N. 
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the etymology of moſt of the Engliſh particles of 
this denomination ', 

Many prepoſitions are evidently formed by 
compoſition, as, between ®; beſides, that is, being 
or exiſting at the fide or near. 

IX. The definite ARTICLE, in all the lan- 
guages with which I have any acquaintance, is 
formed from the demonſtrative pronoun his, Bic, 
or ille. The Greek article o, n, ro, may appear to 
be derived immediately from the relative os; but 
I think both are very evidently no other than the 
demonſtrative sos, reduced by a kind of con- 


traction very common in words much in uſe. 


The Spaniſh article il, la and lo, and the ITta- 


lian, il, la, are evidently the Latin, ile. The 
French le, 1s apparently derived from either the 
Spauiſh or Italian. 


I confeſs I was formerly of a different opinion, till con- 
vinced by the unanſwerable proofs advanced in the above excel- 
lent publication. Mr. Tooke, however, confeſſes that he is at 
a loſs to account for the formation of ſome of the prepoſitions: 
it is worthy inquiry, whether ſome of them may not have crept 
into the Engliſh from other languages. Why may not our 


at be the Latin ad, which I think is derivable from the He- 


brew iy (gnad) from y (gnadad) to prop? In is the ſame 
in Latin, and in Greek en, which appears to be derived from 
one of the participial inflexions of the verb u, fignifying 
being. On might poſſibly come from the ſame; v0 « is a 
common phraſe in Greek. N. | 

2 Br (or being) and zwarn (two). 
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Our the is an eaſy corruption from this. Per- 
haps in common ſpeech the s might be left out 
before conſonants, and the.s pronounced ſhort, 
which would reduce it almoſt immediately to our 
definite article. The Lowland Scots, who conti- 
nue to ſpeak a dialect of the old Engliſh, make 
uſe of a ſimilar ellipſis, commonly uſing the for 
the plural the/2. . 

The moſt probable etymology of our indefinite 
article a is, that it is a contraction of any, as ſeems 
to be implied by the form which it aſſumes before 
a vowel, an“. | 

Such appears to have been the origin of the 
ſeveral ſpecies of words which have been diſ- 
tinctly marked by grammarians. Thoſe varia- 
tions in termination, which were adopted in order 
to denote the ſtates and relations of certain parts 
of ſpeech, conſtitute the next object which pre- 
ſents itſelf for inveſtigation. 

The plural of nouns is frequently marked by 
rude nations by a repetition of the ſingular. I have 
ſeen a letter from an African chief to his corre- 
ſpondent in England, during the late war. The 


* Perhaps this article may be only the Saxon numeral Ar 
ene Or £1 ONE; and that it would be more correct to ſay that 
any is formed from that word, by the common augment , as 

from ain is formed taventy, &c. The numeral un, or one, 
is employed in moſt modern languages for the ſame purpoſe. 


man 
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man had learned to ſpeak and even to write a 
little Engliſh; but, probably following the idiom 
of his own language, he complains of the mer- 
chants, that they had lately ſent no sR SHIP, at 
which he wonders very much, for that they had 
plenty of SLAVE SLAVE very cheap, &c*. I am not 
able to account for the formation of the plural 
upon any other principle, than that, on which I 
account for the formation of the other ſtates or 
caſes *, 

The terminations, which ſerve to mark the 
CASES of NOUNS in the ancient languages, I have 
no doubt were originally petty words, equivalent 
to our prepoſitions, only placed after, inſtead of 
before, the noun ; and which in converſation, and 
before the language became ſtationary in writing, 


This correſponds to the practice in eaſtern languages of 
expreſſing exce/5 in quantity or number by a repetition of the 
ſame word, of which there are many inſtances in the Old and 
New Teſtament: 

In all the languages that I know, the plural of nouns is 
apparently formed by adding to them the demonſtrative pro- 
noun plural. In Hebrew it is manifeſtly ſo; in the Greek the 
two firſt declenſions are formed by adding the pronouns , 
ai, and à to the ſingular noun; and it is the ſame in the La- 
tin, which is derived from the Greek. The latter declenſions 
in both theſe languages ſeem to have been invented after- 
wards, and were probably formed by ſome mode of con- 
traction. N. 


being 
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being conſtantly added to nouns to denote their 
ſtates and relations, became, after the invention 
of writing, part of the noun !. 

This is very ſtrongly exemplified in the He- 
brew, in which all the different caſes are expreſſed 
by the prepoſitions joined to the neun. The ge- 
nitive in Greck is formed by adding to the noun 
the poſſeſſive pronoun 95, or Es (which, by the way, 
ſeem to have been originally two different pro- 
nouns*, though they are now accounted only dif- 
ferent ſtates of the ſame word). The Latin in 
this, as well as in other reſpects, follows the Greek. 
Our genitive caſe is evidently the pronoun bis 
added to the-noun*®. 


The 


This part of my Eſſay was written long before I had ſeen 
Dr. Beattie's Diſſertations, as ſeveral of my literary friends 
can teſtify, N, 

> Thus tz and vos, ego and mei, are undoubtedly different 
radicals, N. 

Dr. Lowth, in his very uſeful Grammar, objects to this 
derivation; and obſerves that our genitive is the Saxon geni- 
tive 7s or e, this is undoubtedly true. But how was the Saxon 
genitive formed? The earth reſts upon an elephant, &c.—As to 
the objection that this derivation could not apply to femi- 
nines, it is trifling. I have already remarked, that the ori- 
ginal uſe and deſign of all theſe augments is ſoon loſt ſight of, 
and they are in a little time blindly reſorted to by cuſtom in 
all caſes. The diſtinction of genders was probably at firſt ob- 
ſerved in the phraſes John his houſe, or Mary her child; but 
when 
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The diſtinguiſhing of the GENDERS by the ter- 
mination is a refinement much further removed 
from common practice: indeed, many languages 
have never arrived at it; nor is it quite impoſſible, 
that it may have been accidental. This idiom, as 
T may call it, has its inconveniences. It has led 
to ſtrange miſapplications of gender in the Latin; 
and we find that the French language has entirely 
loſt the uſe of the neuter, probably from this cir- 
cumſtance. 

The AD IEC TIVx in Engliſh is only varied in the 
degrees of compariſon. Ihe comparative degree 
is formed by adding the Saxon particle er or ær 
(prius, before) denoting precedence. The ſuper- 
lative is formed by adding the noun %, which is 
expreſſive of high pleaſure, devotion, or excel- 
lence. I have little doubt but the compariſon of 
adjectives in other languages would appear to be 
formed in the ſame manner, yu we trace it 
to its proper ſources. | 

The 1NFLEXIONS of VERBS originated from the 
practice of compounding the radical word with 
particles and auxiliaries: the perſous were proba- 


when in proceſs of time the monoſyllable 47s came, by the 
eaſineſs of the pronunciation to be made a part of the noun, 
and the aſpirate was left out, as in Johnis houſe, its root was 
forgotten, and it was generally applied without any conſide- 
ration of its propriety, N. 


bly 
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bly diſtinguiſhed by the addition of a pronoun; 
as is the caſe in the Hebrew, where all the per- 
ſonal inflexions are evidently formed by means 
of the pronoun, which, though taken into the 
ſabſtance of the verb, may be diſtinctly perceived 


to be the very pronoun itſelf. The Hebrew is 


the only language extant, which became ſta- 
tionary in writing at an early period; it is the only 
language, which bears evident marks of originality, 
and appears not to have been formed, like more 
modern languages, of a heap of heterogeneous 
materials, accumulated from different dialects. In 
the Hebrew, therefore, we have a perfectly ſyſte- 
matical language. There are a few radical words, 
nouns and verbs, which always conſiſt of three 
letters, and theſe are varied by the addition of 
particles and pronouns, If we were well acquainted 
with the radical pronouns in other languages, and 
could trace the progreſſive ſteps by which they 
were corrupted when compounded with verbs, I 
have little doubt but the poſition might be proved 
from them as well as from the Hebrew. 

The perſonal inflexions might be diſpenſed with 
(as in ſome barbarous languages) provided the 
nominative caſe always ſtood immediately before 
the verb; but as this was found to be frequently 
inconſiſtent with convenience, as well as with ele- 

* | . gance, 
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gance, the inflexion of the verb became neceſſary, 
to, avoid ambiguity. The Greek and Latin lan- 
guages poſſeſs greater accuracy in this reſpect 
than any I know, which enabled their authors to 
uſe greater hiberty of tranſpoſition, and even on 
ſome occaſions wholly to omit the perſonal pro- 
NOUNS. jj 

The perſonal inflexions ſerve to mark diſtinctly 
the agent: but there is a more material circum- 
ſtance to be defined by the inflexion of the verb, 
and that is, TI Mr; as a thing may exiſt at one mo- 
ment in a ſtate different from that which it will 
exiſt in the next. But ſince it would be neither 
neceſſary nor convenient always to ſpecify the di- 
rect point of time, a few general diviſions took 
place; and theſe are more or leſs in number, in 
proportion as the language was more or leſs 

formed when it became ſtationary in writing. 
The general diviſions of time, that we know 
to be capable of being diſtinctly marked by in- 
flexions of the verb, are, 1. The PRESENT, I am 
reading. 2. The PERFECT PAST, I have read, or 
have done reading. 3. The ruTuRE, I am about 
to read. 4. The aorisT (or indefinite) of the 
PRESENT, of uſe in general aſſertions, as, I read 
frequently. 5. The aor1sT of the pasT, I read 
(redde) or did read, 6. The aorIsT of the ru- 
2 TURE, 
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TURE, 1 ſhall read. 7. The Ir ERTO, I was 
reading. 8. The PLUSQUAM-PERFECT (or the 
more than perfectly paſt) i. e. was paſt at a defi- 
nite point of time, as, I had read Homer, before I 
Jaw Mr. Pope's tranflation. 9. The ruTURE- 
PERFECT (or the after- future) which is to the 
future what the pluſquam-perfe&t is to the paſt, 
as, 1 ſhall have read the book, before you will 
want it. | 

I know no language that diſtinguiſhes all theſe 
diviſions of time by the inflexions of the verb. 
The Greet approaches neareſt to perfection in this 
point; but it has no preſent aoriſt, and is very 
incorrect in the uſe of the ſecond aoriſt and ſerond 
future, which, notwithſtanding the apologies of 
ſome ingenious writers, I am ſtill inclined to think 
redundant: moſt probably they may be the anti- 
quated tenſes, The Latin wants an aoriſt of the 
preſent *, a definite future, and a paulo- paſt- futurum, 
or future- perfect. In the Hebrew there are only 
two tenſes or times, the preſent, which includes 


Dr. Beattie has remarked, that the Latins invented a 
verb ſometimes to expreſs the aoriſt of the preſent, as dor- 


. mito, 1 ſleep often. But, if I am not miſtaken, this termina- 


tion will be found to be no other than a diminutive, to expreſs 
a leſs degree of the ſame thing, as dormito, I doze or n. 
ALIQuanDo bonus DORMITAT Homerus, 

* 


1 2 * the 
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the paſt; and the future: the former of theſe is con- 
ſtructed by poſtfixing the pronoun to the radical 
verb, the latter by prefixing 1t. The reader will 
ſee, by the above ſtatement of the tenſes, that we 
have only two inflexions to denote the times, 


namely, thoſe of the preſent and the paſt; the 


. reſt is performed by auxiliaries : and after all, it 


is with difficulty that we avoid confounding the 
preſent with the aoriſt of the preſent; as in the 
following ſentence, The wwiſe man exhorteth to good 

manners. | 
To trace the formation of the Greek tenſes 
would be very difficult: the Latin 1s a leſs com- 
plex language, and in it we are able to trace 
them with more certainty. In the auxiliary or 
ſubſtantive verb, it appears that the three prin- 
cipal tenſes have been originally different verbs; 
ſum, fui, ero (whence I ſuppoſe eram). The 
tenſes of the regular verbs are evidently formed 
by compounding theſe with the radical verb; as, 
ama-bam, in all probability it was formerly ama- 
eram; ama- vi, at firſt it was probably ama-fut, 
which would eaſily ſoften into amavi; amaveram, 
or amavi-eram ; amabo, or ama-ro, corrupted like 
the imperfect. This ſpecies of compoſition is 
ſtill more plainly exemplified in what we call the 
irregular verb poſſunt. . Poſ-ſum, that is, potens- 
ſum; pot-ui, or potens-fui; 'pot-ero, or potens-ero: 
| the 
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the formation of the other tenſes is evident. The 
two tenſes of our auxiliary, am and was, appear 
alſo to have been originally different verbs. Per- 
haps the Greek augment 1s derived from the paſt 
tenſe of «4, nv, or ; the only difference is, that 
it is prefixed, inſtead of being poſtfixed as with 
the Latins". 

Beſides the circumſtances of time, there are two 
other circumſtances of which verbs ought to in- 
form us, and thoſe are, actuality and contingency; 
whether a thing really exiſts, or there is only a 
poſſibility of its exiſtence; whether an action be 
really done, or 1s only commanded or wiſhed to 
be done. Hence thoſe inflexions, which are called 


oops (mode or manner of exiſtence), of which 


all that we have ſeen are, the indicative, the ſub- 
junfive (or contingent), the imperative, and the 
optative *. | 

The 1nv1icaTive denotes the thing or action 
as it really is; and is the verb in its primitiye 
ſtate, only ſubject to the temporal inflex1ons, 


A learned friend obſerved, on reading this Eſſay, that 
in the Coptic language ſcarcely any terminations vary either 
from gender, number, or tenſe : the variations take place at the 
beginning of words. 

2 There is properly but one mood in the Hebrew. 
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I can give no better account of the contingent 
mood, than ſuppoſing it formed by the addition of 
ſome particle, and a conſequent contraction. The 
ſubjunctive of the Latins was probably made by 


adding ta the indicative em, from the Greek par- 


ticle ca, 1» (,, or if), as, amo-em, amen", &c. 
Where there are two forms of conjugation, per- 
haps the antiquated form is adopted to ſignify 
contingencies only. This is evidently the caſe 
in our own language; as, Indic. I am; Subj. I be, 
or if 1 be. I am inclined to think the Greet ſub- 
junctive came into uſe in the ſame manner. 

J have little doubt that what is called the impe- 
rative mood is no other than a corruption of the 
indicative or ſubjunctive, by an iteration of the 
pronoun, as amas-te, which by uſe came to amate 
er amato, and afterwards by ellipſis to ama. 


There may ſeem a flight contradiction in the theory of 
this Eſſay. I have proved that the generality of conjunctions 
were originally verbs, and now conjecture that a certain mood 
of verbs is formed by their aſſiſtance. The truth is, the in- 
vention of the contingent mood is evidently poſterior to the 
uſe of conjunctions. Thus I do not think it at all improba- 
ble that za, xr, Or av, was an imperative, or ſome inflexion, 
of :ao (ſino), and meant be it /o, allow it, as ſi is evidently 
from t. In proceſs of time, however, the Latin, which is 
a dialeR of the Greek, might b borrow this very 5» to form the 
ſubjunctive 


5 I know 
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I know but one language that has an optative 
mood. In Greek the verb ajuas (onmai) anciently 
ſignified to wiſb, and it is compounded with all 
the tenſes of the optative mood, as Tuzloyu (tup- 
toim1), &c. | 

The infinitive mocd is to verbs what the abſtract 
noun is to adjectives. It conveys a particular 
idea of the action, which may be generally ap- 
plied. Thus the idea which the word whiteneſs 
conveys is, that of ſome particular whzte body; the 
idea which the word Zo eat conveys is, that of 
ſome animal in the action of eating. 

The Greeks formed their infinitive directly into 
a noun, by prefixing the neuter article 70. The 
Latins conformed theirs to the manner of a noun ; 
and their gerunds and ſupines appear to have been 
formed by imitating the caſes of nouns, and en- 
deavouring to adapt the verb to their regimen, 
Thus the verb 1n the infinitive ſometimes repre- 
ſents a nominative caſe, as, Scire tuum nibil eft, &c. 
When the verb ſtood in the place of the object, 
they frequently conformed it to the rule of the ac- 
cuſative, as, Eo amatum, Amandi correſponds 
to the genitive caſe of the noun, amando to the 
ablative. 

The PARTICIPLES are adjectives formed from 
the verb, and are probably a late invention. It is 
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unneceſſary to enlarge on them in this place; ſince 
I am not writing a grammar, but a ſketch of the 
hiſtory of language. | 
The passIVE yOICE is evidently a late inven- 
tion, and the MIDDLE voice a refinement {till fur- 
ther removed from common practice, almoſt pe- 
culiar indeed to the Greeks. The paſſive in Greek 
18 plainly formed by the addition of «4 to the 
participle, = „„ 
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OF ALPHABETICAL WRITING. 


Difficulty of the Subject. Examination of the Hypotheſis which 
aſcribes to Divine Revelation the Invention of the Alpha- 
bet Hobbes Hypothefo ts ,—Pieure-writing .— Simpl; cation 
of C harater,—Otjedtions anſauered. 


F all human arts, the moſt curious, and 
apparently the moſt difficult of i invention, 
is ALPHABETICAL WRITING. The uſe of writ- 
ten characters is with tolerable certainty traced 
back into the hieroglyphic, or picture- writing; 
but the analyzing of ſounds, and the diſtinguiſh- 
ing and marking of their ſimple and uncom- 
pounded parts, is an effort of human genius 
which ſeems above the capacities of men, in 
thoſe early periods, from which the invention 
is dated. 
It is eaſy on this, as well as on any other 1 
Jet, to have recourſe to a miracle ; but ſince 


* The following remarks ſcarcely deſerve the name of an 
Eſſay, and are properly to be conſidered as addenda to che 
preceding. They are preſented in this form, as being more 
commodious than that of a note. 5 
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there is no ſuch miracle recorded in holy writ, 
this hypotheſis can only be eſteemed an artifice 
of indolence, or a chimera of ſuperſtition, If 
the Deity had taught or revealed ſuch an art to 
mankind, why is it not explicitly noted in that 
complete hiſtory of revelation, which inſpiration 
has handed down to us? The writing on the 
tables at Mount Sinah is not ſpoken of as a new 
invention ; and if it had been ſuch, and parti- 


| cularly if it had been the immediate act of the 


Deity, is there the leaſt probability that ſo im- 
portant a fact would have been omitted by the 
facred hiſtorian ? | 

The invention of the alphabet is thought by 
Hobbes to have proceeded from a watchful ob- 
ſervation of the motions of the tongue, the 


. palate, the lips, and the other organs of ſpeech, 


If muſic was much cultivated, as an art, before 
letters were invented, one might almoſt conjec- 
ture,. that the deſire of retaining a fayourite 


piece of muſic would engage ſome perſon of a 


very nice ear to analyze it, and mark down in 


characters the variations of the tune: the de- 


compoſition of language, and the uſe of letters, 
would afterwards prove eaſy: But we have na 
evidence to alledge in ſupport of ſuch an hypo- 
theſis ; and we muſt look for the invention of an 

alphabet 
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e 


alphabet upon ſimpler principles, and by more 
eaſy and natural gradations. 

It has been remarked in theſe Eſſays, that the 
ornamental may be traced into the neceſſary arts. 
Painting, as a fine art, I have little doubt is in- 
debted for its origin to pidture- writing, or to the 
neceſſity of conyeying to diſtant parts certain re- 
preſentations or deſcriptions of facts. 

In the infancy of language, there were few 
abſtract terms; and even theſe, being obviouſly 
metaphorical, eaſily admitted of a ſenſible repre- 
ſentation. Since 1t 1s not improbable that pic- 
fure-writing might be taught as a ſcience, and 
generally practiſed, almoſt as ſoon as invented; 
from the incapacity of ſome, and the indolence 
of others, it would neceſſarily happen, that the 
figures would frequently prove very coarſe re- 
ſemblances of the realities. Indeed, utility being 
the only end, the ſpeedieſt means of making 
themſelves underſtood would be attempted by 
all: and it was certainly of little conſequence 
whether the figures were exact reſemblances or 
not, provided they were generally accepted as 
the marks or repreſentations of things. A few 
ſtrokes of the pen or pencil, therefore, ſerved to 
futniſh the idea of a houſe, a man, or of any par- 
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ticular animal; and thus every word in the lan- 
guage would have a dittin@t. fign correſpondent 
to it, and which ſerved to repreſent it in writing. 


This is even at prefent nearly the caſe in China; 


there the alphabet is very extenſive ; or, to ſpeak 
more properly, the characters are very nume- 
rous ; as mult be the cafe where the language is 
copious before the introduction of picture-writ- 
ing. It is therefore probable that the Chingſe 
never would have attained the art of ſimplifying 
their written language; and indeed ſo many cir- 
cumſtances muſt concur, that the invention, even 
according to the theory, which I am about to ad- 
vance, may be pronounced almoſt fortuitous. 

It has been aſſerted, upon what authority we 
are not informed, that a vocabulary of 7wenty 


words is equal to all the purpoſes of fome ſavage 


nations. The language of Otabeite is faid not 
to conſiſt of more than one thouſand words; 
that of the Hottentots is almoſt deſtitute of arti- 
culation. It is, indeed, generally allowed, that 
in original languages the radical ſounds are few, 
and the} bulk of the language is formed by com- 
poſition. The radical ſounds too are found to 
be very ſimple, chiefly monoſyllables, and all of 


them ſignificant This account of language 


* Dunbar's Eſſays, EM, II. 
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appears to be conſiſtent with nature and reaſon; 
but if the poſſibility of it, even in one caſe, be ad- 
mitted, it is a ſufficient ground for the hypotheſis, 
by which I ſhall attempt to explain the invention 
of the alphabet. 

Now, ſuppoſing picture- writing to be intro- 
duced into ſome country, where the language was 
not copious, and where it remained uncotrupted 
by an intercourſe with other nations; and ſup- 
poſing the pifture-writing there to deviate into a 
character like the Chineſe; there would then be a 
neceſſity of uſing compoſitions of character upon 
the formation of a new word, as the Chineſe do in 
ſome inſtances; for the character by which they 
expreſs misfortune, is compounded.of two charac- 
ters, the one ſignifying houſe, and the other fire *. 
In ſuch a language, therefore, each of the ſounds, 
which ſerved to compoſe the words, being in it- 
ſelf ſignificant; and, as ſuch, having a mark or 
character correſpondent to it; men would eaſily 
obſerve the ſame ſound wherever it occurred; and 
would repreſent it, when it occurred in compoſi- 
tion, by the character which correſponded to it 
when alone; and by thus ſimplifying the art of 
writing they would be able conſiderably to leſſen 
the labour of ſtudy. 


Du Halde, quoted by Lord Monboddo. 
Succeſſive 
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Succeſſive improvers, when the idea was once 
ſtarted, would proceed rapidly in ſimplifying the 
art of writing. The vowel ſounds are all of them 
words in rude languages; theſe would be eaſily 
diſcerned in compoſition, and would ſoon be 
disjoined in the alphabet from the ſeveral conſo- 
nants, or powers that ſerve to vary their ſignifi- 
cation. 

This hypotheſis, concerning the invention of 
letters, is not inconſiſtent with the beſt accounts, 
which are furniſhed by hiſtory. It appears, that 
the firſt eflays in the alphabetical art were very 
imperfect, and that ſucceſſive improvements 

| brought it to that degree of perfection, in which 
it exiſted in Greece. Thole traditions, which aſ- 
ſign the invention of letters to a particular nation, 

are not to be diſcredited; for ſo many circumſtan- 
ces muſt have concurred to conduct to the diſco- 
very, that it appears to have been almoſt caſual: 
and the order of all alphabets being nearly alike, 
is an additional proof, that the art was by all na- 
tions derived from the ſame ſource. 

It may be objected, that, in many rude lan- 
guages, the words are in general polyſyllables; 
and that ſome languages, which bear the marks of 


: 'See a very curious hiſtory of the introduction of letters 
into Greece, Herod, I. v. c. 58. 
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original and uncompounded languages, are very 
copious in radicals. To this I anſwer, that if the 
poſſibility (and I believe the probability will 
ſcarcely be denied) of a language exiſting, of 
which the radicals were ſimple and few, and which 
was not copious at the time of the introduction of 
picture-writing, be admitted; it is ſufficient to 
give to this theory the merit, at leaſt, of a very 
probable conj ecture, reſpecting a ſubject, upon 
which, I fear, no evidence more ſatisfactory can 
be obtained. 
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How far Education is an Object of Civil Policy.—Public ana 
private Education.—Otjets of Education. — Errors in the 
Treatment of Infants —Whether any one Mcde of Education 
ought to be generally adopted. Advantages of Claſſical 
Learning. — Schoolmaſters. — Choice of Books, — Courſe of 
Reading. —T ranflations. —Exerciſes.— Verſiſication. — Pen- 
manſbip. French Literature. —Hiftory, Morals, and Geogra- 
phy.—Arithmetic.=-Mufic and Drawing.—Natural Know- 
ledge. —T, heatrical Exhibitions. Improvement of the Memory. 
—T afes.— Employment of leiſure Hours. —Courſe of Engliſh 
Reading.—Purity of Language.—Profaneneſs and Indecency. 
Religion. — Correction. — Quarrels. — Vacations, Sports 
and Paſtimes—Univerſities. | 


Modern writer, famous for his attachment 
to Grecian literature, has advanced, as a 
maxim of the ancient political -philoſophy, that the 


citizens 
The following Eſſay is only to be conſidered as affording 


a few hints concerning the moſt rational methods of infuſing 
inſtt uction into young minds: I by no means wiſh for the cha- 


racter of a ſyſtem · maker on this ſubject. I do not know any 


claſs of books that have done more miſchief than the modern 
treatiſes on education, eſpecially thoſe of Rouſſeau, Madame 
Genlis, and other rhapſodiſts on the continent. There never 
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citizens of a well-conſlituted commonwealth ought 
not to be educated as the children of private perſons, 
but as children of the flate ; and according to public 
Wiſdom, not private judgment. The learned author 
ſhould have added, that it was little more than a 
maxim in ſpeculation ; for, though the fancy of 
every political viſionary, from the days of Plato, 
and probably before, has ſported with the ſubject, 
ancient Sparta and modern Ryfſia are the only 
ſtates in which that maxim has been reduced to 
practice, 

It is evident that ſeminaries, conſtituted on the 
principles of Lacedemonian policy, muſt form very 
unwieldy bodies, and muſt in time become as lia- 
ble to abuſe as every other public truſt, But if 
there were even a probability that the public 
might, in ſome reſpects, derive advantage from 


the project; it is evident that inſtitutions, which 


forcibly ſeparate the parent from the child, can 
only be eſtabliſhed on the ruins of thoſe endgar- 


has been, and I think there never will be, an able perſon edu- 


cated according to any of theſe ſyſtems ; and it is a happy 
circumſtance, that the inferior ranks of life are not likely to 
fall in the way of them : indeed, if any thing could reconcile 
me to Rouſſeau's opinion concerning the ſuperior happineſs 
and virtue of a ſtate of ignorance, it would be the conſidera- 
tion, that ſuch a ſtate is exempted from the danger of being 
perverted by ſuch viſionary ſpeculations as his. N. 
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ing engagements which are the principal ſources 
of happineſs and virtue in domeſtic life. Eradi- 
cate from the human breaſt the amiable principles 
of parental tenderneſs and filial gratitude, and life 
will loſe more than half its attractions; nor can 
any abſtract idea, ſuch as patriotiſm, fill the void 
in the heart. If mankind are to have affections, 
theſe affections muſt have an object; and though 
the exceſs of fondneſs may ſometimes produce er- 
rors in the management of youth, it is ſcarcely 
warrantable to aſſert, that the ſyſtems of Plato 
and Lycurgus are not attended with equivalent 
diſadvantages, or that private virtue ſhould be ſa- 
crificed to public vanity or ambition. 

A milder and more equitable plan of reforma- 
tion would be, to addreſs the reaſon and the inte- 
reſts of mankind; to determine, by a complete 
inveſtigation of the ſubject, the moſt eligible plan 
for the inſtruction of youth, and to convince, if 
poſſible, by repeated recommendations of it: and 
if faſhion could, but in a ſingle inſtance, be 


brought over to the party of truth and virtue, 


we might reaſonably hope for a more effectual re- 
form, than could poſſibly be produced by coer- 
cive laws, or by ſyſtems which contradict the beſt 


inſtincts of nature. 


It has been uſual, with moſt writers on educa- 
tion, to introduce the ſubject by an inquiry, whe- 
ther 
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ther an education at a public ſchool, or under a 
domeſtic tutor, is to be preferred. The emula- 
tion which is excited, and the knowledge of man- 
kind which is acquired, in a public ſeminary, are 
pleaded on the one ſide; and on the other, the 
preſervation of modeſty and virtue. The advo- 
cates for public tuition do not ſcruple to aſſert 
(and with much colour of reaſon) that what is 
called a private education is too frequently no 
education at all. They alledge that few children 
will learn in ſolitude; that there is an imitative 
principle in human nature, which ſerves to give 
tone and energy to the faculties; that companions 
in labour take off a great part of its hardſhip; 
that boys learn as much from one another, if not 
more, than from a maſter; and that, in fine, the 
domeſtic tutor generally wants that neceſſary au- 
thority, with which the maſter of a public ſchool 
is legally inveſted. 

To the argument, that virtue is preſerved in- 
violate by a private education, they reply, that 
though the impertinencies and follies of child- 
hood may increaſe by ſociety, ſcarcely any of the 


vices of manhood can be acquired in a well-re- 


gulated ſchool ; that the virtue which is the effect 
of a ſecluſion from ſociety, is a virtue not calcu- 
lated to be actively uſeful ; that there are many 
virtues, ſuch as affability, courage, and diſpatch, 
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which youth may fail to acquire by this unnatural 
confinement; that their ignorance of mankind, 
and their aukward baſhfulneſs, cannot fail to ex- 
poſe tht to the tricks, the temptations, and the 
ridicule of the world ; and that their ſpirits, as 
well as their health, muſt be impaired by a re- 
ſtraint, which prohibits a proper and ſalutary in- 
tercourſe with their equals in age and ſituation. 
It muſt not be diſſembled, on the other hand, 
that there are ſome ſerious objections againſt 
public ſchools, on the plan according to which 
too many of them are at preſent conducted. 
They are often eſtabliſhed in great towns, to the 
utter ruin of virtue, as well as of health. The 
pupils are frequently too numerous for the care 
of the maſter to extend either to their morals or 
-their learning. We may add, that young perſons 
are often ſuffered to remain at ſchool too long ; 
are kept as boys, and indulged in the follies of 
boys, when they ſhould begin to be men, The 
remedies for theſe abuſes are obvious; viz. a ru- 
ral ſituation, and a limited number of pupils. Let 
the pupil be placed at a ſeminary ſo conſtituted 
as early as poſſible, that he may complete his 
courſe of ſchool education in a reaſonable time; 
and Jet his parents, not later than the age of ſix- 
teen (if they can afford it), place him under the 
care of a ſtrict private tutor; and let him under 


: the 
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the ſame controul, if poſſible, be ſent to the uni- 
verſity. 

Under theſe limitations, I am clearly of opi- 
nion that a public education is on the whole to be 
preferred; allowing, nevertheleſs, that there are 
ſome diſpoſitions ſo docile and flexible, that they 
will acquire erudition in almoſt any circumſtan- 
ces; and that there are ſome, which ſeem even to 
require the gentler courſe of domeſtic tuition, and 
the ſhade of retirement. | 


The 


While I am on this ſubject, I cannot help noticing an 
argument very commonly urged in favour of public ſchools, 
becauſe it is an argument on which no real friend would wiſh 
to reſt their defence; and that is, hat uſeful connexions are 
Frequently formed there. The maxim is not only ſordid and 
diſgraceful in itſelf, but may be pernicious in its conſequences. 
It may cauſe a preference of one public ſchool to another, and 
may draw an increaſe of pupils to the moſt crowded ſeminary, 
in purſuit of ſuch viſionary projects, to the negle& of more 
ſubſtantial advantages, Granting that there may be on re- 
cord a few examples of a ſchool connection becoming laſting, 
let it be remembered, that theſe examples are noticed becauſe 
they are ſingular, and are preſerved as extraordinary events, 
If a boy of moderate fortune be poſſeſſed of genius and ſpirit, 
he will ſcorn to play the ſycophant ; that, alas ! is the part of 
a maturer age, when the honeſt integrity and ſimplicity of 
youth are defaced by the corrupt cuſtoms of the world. On 

the contrary, if ſuch a one be placed among his ſuperiors, 
inſtead of reaping any advantage from the circumſtance, an 
eyil of a very ſerious complexion will be almoſt certain to 
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The opjecTs of EDucaTION are virtue and 
uſeful learning. The latter adds to the enjoyment 
of life, and enables us to acquire its conveniences; 
and, without the former, theſe can afford neither 
luſtre nor enjoyment. They are naturally united; 
how to preſerve them ſo during the courſe of edu- 
cation is the principal queſtion. 

I have heard many ſenſible ſchoolmaſters com- 
plain, that the tempers and diſpoſitions of children 
are often irrecoverably ruined before they are ſent to 

ſchael ; and in the few inſtances where they have 
been ſucceſsful in reclaiming them, ſome years 
were ſpent in merely undoing what had been done 


ſucceed. He will endeavour to rival thoſe who are his ſupe- 
riors in fortune; he will infallibly contract habits of diſſipa- 
tion and expence ; and will learn ſoon to exhauſt his little pa- 
trimony, which, with a proper diſpoſition, would have main- 
tained him much more happily than thoſe, whom his ill-judg- 


tate. 

Connections at ſchool are the effects of chance ; they may 
as eaſily be unfortunate as the contrary ; nay, conſidering the 
{mall proportion of good characters in the world, and the other 


circumſtances which favour vicious connections, the balance 


is much againſt the pupil in this reſpet, The boldeſt and 
moſt daring boy is generally the admiration of the ſchool, and 
as generally the moſt vicious. The boy, therefore, who is 
ſent to a public ſchool purely with the view of forming con- 
nections, may juſt as probably form one with a highwayman 
or ſharper, as with a prime miniſter, 


by 


ing parents are ſo depraved as to envy, and wiſh him to imi- 
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by the parents. If I am not miſtaken, the vices 
of temper are implanted at an earlier period than 
people in general are willing to ſuppoſe; and many 
of our paſſions and our prejudices have their com- 
mencement in the cradle. If an infant cries, the 
over- anxious mother never properly explores the 
cauſe, but endeavours to ſtill it by ridiculous 
and unſeaſonable blandiſhments and careſſes. I 
do not know any paſſion or habit that makes its 
appearance ſo early, as a certain malignancy of 
humour, which prompts us to teaze thoſe whom 
we perceive moſt intereſted in our welfare ; and 
I am convinced that this diſpoſition, if not en- 
tirely generated, is at leaſt conſiderably promot- 
ed, by the abſurd cuſtom of ſoothing a croſs in- 
fant into good humour. Parents are little aware 
what a fund of miſery and vice they are accumu- 
lating in their children by this falſe humanity. 
The faculties of infants are ſoon in a ſtate to profit 
by experience; and indeed the ſuperſtructure of 
knowledge is built upon the firſt ideas or impreſ- 
ſions they receive. They ought to be allowed to 
feel, from their earlieſt days, the evils of life, that 
they may learn to endure them. Not that we 
ſhould fret, or make them unhappy, in order to fit 
them for philoſophers; they would be then as 
acute in diſcerning and deteſting our cruelty, as 
they are now ready to profit by our folly; and 
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bad diſpoſitions of another caſt would be the 
conſequence. When a child is uneaſy, the real 
cauſe of its · uneaſineſs ſhould if poſſible be re- 
moved; but the unmeaning prattle and careſſes 
of mothers and nurſes can poſſibly anſwer no good 
purpoſe. If an infant frets without a cauſe, by 


being let alone, it will of itſelf return to good 


humour; and if it finds that by fretting it does 
not attain its end of engaging the attention of 
others, I will almoſt venture to promiſe, 1t will 
not repeat the practice : and thus, I have not a 
doubt, the beſt foundation will be laid for a ſu- 
perſtructure of fortitude and good temper . 


1 I find I am anticipated in this part of my Eſſay by that 
excellent judge of human nature, Mr. Locke. In his Thoughts 
on Education, ſ. 111. he remarks, that the crying of infants is 
either fubborn or querulous : for the former they ſhould be cor- 
rected; of the latter the cauſe ought to be removed, but you 
* ought not to bemoan them. It is the duty (adds he), I 
confeſs, of thoſe about children to compaſſionate them, when- 
ever they ſuffer any hurt ; but not to ſhew it in pitying them. 


Help and eaſe them the beſt you can, but by no means be- 


moan them. 'This ſoftens their minds, and makes them yield 
to every little harm that befals them; whereby it ſinks deeper 
into that part ,which alone feels, and makes larger wounds 
there than otherwiſe it would.” —I recommend it to the reader 
to peruſe all that Mr. Locke fays on this matter. Thoughts 
on Educ, ſ. 111,112, 113, 114. 


Another 
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Another vice, which materially affects the 


happineſs of children, and which begins to be in- 

culcated as ſoon as the ſenſes are capable of act- 
ing as vehicles of pain and pleaſure, is a trifling 

vanity. The boys at Sparta went bare- foot, and 

were allowed but one garment in a year*, Health, 

as well as decency and economy, was regarded in 

this inſtitution; but with us, eaſe, propriety, and 

health itſelf, are ſacrificed to finery, at a period 

when finery can adminiſter no ſatisfaction. With 
the glare of dreſs, and the rattle of trinkets, let 
the pernicious adulation and flattery, which are 
paid to infants, be prudently baniſhed. Kiſſes 
and careſſes cannot increaſe the preſent happineſs 
of an infant, though they may teach it to expect 
an attention, which if it do not afterwards meet 
with, the cup of life is daſhed with the bitterneſs 
of diſappointment, 

In the ſucceeding period of childhood, the 
ſeeds of cruelty and other vices are ſedulouſly 
cultivated. The tricks, the miſchief, the wan- 
ton brutalities of children are eſteemed by weak 
perſons as eſpecial marks. of ſpirit and vivacity; 
but their future life too often demonſtrates theſe 
to have been the commencement of a depravity, 
which is deſtined to bring down the grey hairs of 


: Xenoph. de Rep. Lac. c. ii. ſ. 3. 
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their fond and deluded parents with ſorrow to 
the grave. The heart that can feel pleaſure in 
the torture of one of the brute creation, can never 
be the abode of juſtice or philanthropy *; A habit 
of cruelty ſhuts the door upon all virtue, public 
or private; it plucks up every noble and gene- 
rous feeling by the roots, and conducts to vil- 
lany, profligacy, and the gallows. Compaſſion, 
generoſity, and that unerring rule of juſtice, to 
do to others as you would they ſhould do unto 
you, ought inceſſantly to be inculcated in chil- 
dren; not to inculcate them is to countenance 
the oppoſite vices*; and vices thus introduced 

meet 


Forgive me, reader, if I trefpaſs againſt the rules of 
decorum, in introducing myſelf ! But I cannot help eſteem- 
ing it a duty to mention, that if any principles of benevo- 
lence, gratitude, and generoſity, exiſt in this breaſt, I owe 
them to the leſſons of general humanity which I received in 
my earlieſt years from a gentle and compaſſionate parent, 
who would never ſuffer the meaneſt of the animal creation to 
be wantonly tortured. | 


> Nullus enim magni ſceleris labar: Hæc ego nunquam 
Mandavi, dices olim, nec talia ſuaſi: 
Mentis cauſa malz tamen eſt, et origo, penes te. 
Nemo ſatis credit tantum delinquere, quantum 
permittas: adeo indulgent ſibi latius ipſi. 
Cum dicis juveni, ſtultum qui donet amico, 
Qui paupertatem levet attollatque propinqui z 


Et 
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meet but too general an approbation in the 
world. 

A public education cannot commence too 
ſoon. Children may be taught their letters al- 
moſt as ſoon as they can ſpeak : if the progreſs 
be flow, it is ſtill time gained; beſides that it 
inures them from the firſt to a habit of thinking, 
which is not otherwiſe eaſily acquired. The ſu- 
perintendance of infant ſeminaries 1s generally 
the department of the female ſex ; it muſt 
be confeſſed, that the mildneſs of female govern- 
ment appears better adapted to the tender faculties 
of young children, than the harſher authority 
of our ſex. The preceptreſs of the village ever 
has been a character highly reſpectable in the 
eyes of ſenſible and candid men. 

I am ſo well convinced of the utility of a 
SOUND EDUCATION, that I would recommend it 
to all whoſe circumſtances will admit of it. I 
would recommend, that, to a certain age, the 
education for all profeſſions be the ſame : nor do 
] ſee any reaſon why the female ſex ſhould be 
precluded the benefits of ſolid inſtruction, I am 
convinced that much of the frivolouſneſs and 


Et ſpoliare doces, & circumſcribere, & omni 

Crimine divitias acquirere, &c. Jvv. xiv. 

Virtus poſt nummos, Hos. 
diſſipation 


— — 
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diſſipation of the age may be attributed to a 
ſuperficial mode of education ; and I am con- 
vinced, further, that the time, which is generally 
waſted by the youth of both ſexes in trifling pur- 
ſuits, would be fully adequate to the acquiſition 
of real wiſdom. 

Much has been advanced in theſe Eſſays on 
the natural alliance between wiſdom and virtue : 
and, that a taſte for reading and ſcience is of 
ſuperior efficacy, in the prevention of vice, to 
the beſt precepts of morality, inculcated even 
under the ſanction of religious awe, might, I 
think, eaſily be proved. Experience informs us 
how ſoon the principles of morality inculcated in 
childhood are forgotten, or accommodated to the 
prevailing cuſtoms of the world ; but if a taſte 
for ſcience be acquired, the affections are then 
fixed upon a rational object; there is no tempta- 
tion to allure them from the path of virtue; at 
leaſt the moſt powerful of all incitements to cri- 
minal amuſements is removed, the tediouſneſs of 


life during the intervals of leiſure *. 


But why is one ſyſtem recommended indiſ- 


; Ni 


Poſces ante diem librum cum lumine; ſi non 
Intendes animum ſtudiis & rebus honeſtis; 
Invidia vel amore vigil torquebere. 
Ho R. I. i. ep. 2. 
criminate ly 
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criminately to all, without a proper regard either 
to capacity or ſituation? -I anſwer, it is a duty 
incumbent upon parents to give to every child 
the beſt advantages in their power. The ine- 


qualities and apparent variations in the mental 


powers, are ſo many arguments why he ought 
not to be diſcouraged, though a child ſhould not 
at firſt make a progreſs equal to their wiſhes. 
A few years will ſerve to make the trial ; and 
that time cannot be better ſpent than at ſchool, 
however ſlow the progreſs. 

The following appear to be the principal ad- 


vantages reſulting from a CLASSICAL EDUCATION.. 


Firſt; It is the beſt introduction to the uſe of 
reaſon ; and habituates the mind to labour, at a 
period when it is ſcarcely capable of any other 
labour than that of learning languages. Se- 
condly, It is the readieſt way to a knowledge 
of our vernacular tongue, with reſpect to ety- 
mology, conſtruction,” and even orthography. 
Thirdly, The Grammar of the Latin language is 
the moſt regular that I know, and therefore 
fitteſt to perfect a young perſon in that ſcience. 
Some fantaſtical reformers have projected a 
ſcheme for teaching Greek before Latin, with- 
out conſidering how very complex the Greek 
Grammar is; ſo complex indeed, that I queſtion 


whether a complete idea of univerſal Grammar 


could 
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could be derived from it, without being previ- 
ouſly acquainted with the Grammar of ſome 
other language. I may add, fourthly, That to 
thoſe who write, a knowledge of the ancient 
languages gives a conſiderable power over words, 
by knowing preciſely their radical meaning, and 
the metaphorical changes which they have un- 
dergone. 

A SCHOOLMASTER ought not only to be well 
accompliſhed in the ſciences he profeſſes, but 
he ought to be a man zealous in the cauſe of 
virtue; and of ſo amiable a deportment, as to 
recommend it by his example to his pupils. 
Good temper is generally agreed upon as an in- 
diſpenſible requiſite in a Schoolmaſter; for if he be 
obſerved to give way to reſentment, all the good 
effects of his authority are at an end. Yet a 
Schoolmaſter may be too tame ; for then the boys 
will be liable to contract habits of indolence or 
neglect: he ſhould be quick without paſſion, ſo 
as to inſpire his pupils with a ſuitable degree of 
alertneſs and induſtry.—Tafe is a very important 
requiſite in a Schoolmaſter. The ſoundeſt gram- 
marian, without taſte, will never be able to ex- 
plore a paſſage to the heart; and unleſs the heart 


I avould beat you (ſaid Plato to his boy) if I awere not in 
a paſſion, —Diog. Laert. Vit. Plat. 


2 be 
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be intereſted in the elegancies of claſſical litera- 


ture, one great aim of learning is loſt, and the 


jewels are trampled under foot. 


It has been objected, that a claſſical education 


loſes time in acquiring words only, when ideas 
ought to be acquired. This objection (though 
in a great meaſure unjuſt) would certainly be 
without any colour of reaſon, if a plan could be 
propoſed for uniting both theſe purpoſes; if by 
2 PROPER CHOICE of Books we could contrive 
to ſtore the mind at different periods with ſuch 
uſeful, moral ideas as are adapted to its capa- 
city. | 

The firſt branch of ſcience that youth is ca- 
pable of comprehending, appears to be Hiſtory. 
On the knowledge of facts, all moral reaſoning 
muſt depend; and facts learned in youth are 
certainly better retained than thoſe which are 
acquired at any ſucceeding period. Young boys 
are moſt intereſted in narrative (indeed there is 
hardly any other kind of compoſition that can 
engage them) ; and I have generally found them 
more delighted with true hiſtory and biography, 
if not prolix, than with poetry or novels. The 


tales of love, and the minutiæ of private life, do 
not arreſt their attention ſo much as the adven- 


tures of heroes, and the viciſſitudes of war. 


Now, although learning be a buſineſs rather 


than 
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than an amuſement, certainly the more accept- 
able it can be made to the pupils, the better. 
On theſe principles, therefore, I would venture 
to deviate a little from the common order of 
ſchool-books, which Schoolmaſters are more 
anxious to ſelect for the purity of the Latin, than 
for any real inſtruction or entertainment they 
contain. 

I would not be underſtood to inſinuate, that 
the acquiſition of the language, in the moſt per- 
fect manner, is not a primary object; but I am 
of opinion, with the judicious author of a Trea- 
tiſe of Liberal Education, lately publiſhed, that 
at a time when books are read only to exemplify 
grammatical rules, purity and elegance are not ſo 
much required, as when the ſcholar is more ad- 
vanced. The initiatory books, I apprehend, have 
little influence in forming the taſte; before that 
effect can take place, it is neceſſary to be maſter 
of the rudiments, to read the language with eaſe, 
and to be able to conſider it with ſomething of a 
critical eye. It may pleaſe the vanity of a pa- 
rent to be told, that his boy is reading Virgil or 
Ovid; and it may anſwer the maſter's purpoſe 
in a pecuniary view, to encourage this abſurd va- 
nity ; but in the mean time the real intereſt of 
the pupil is ſacrificed. For what can be more 
ridiculous, than to involve a child, who is yet 

unacquainted 
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vnacquainted with the literal meaning of words, 
in all the obſcurities of figurative and poetical 
diction ; and, before he has acquired any ideas 
upon common things, to expect that he ſhould 
feel and admire the higheſt efforts of the human 
imagination ? 

The books, which I would recommend as 
proper to initiate children in the learned lan- 
guages, ſhould be plain proſe, ſimple, eaſy to be 
conſtrued, and diſpenſing ſuch knowledge as is 
adapted to their capacities. I would lead them 
by juſt gradations from unadorned language, and 
plain fact, to elegance of ſtyle, elevation of 
thought, and more abſtract ſentiment. 

After a few of the dialogues of Cordery, fa- 
bles, or any very eaſy Latin, juſt ſufficient to 
ſhew them the nature of conſtruing, I think Eu- 
tropius the moſt proper book. It is an abridg- 
ment of perhaps.the moſt important ſeries of 
events which the annals of this globe can pro- 
duce ; it is one of the eaſieſt books to be read, 
and the ſtyle is clear though not elegant. Af- 
ter Eutropius, the young ſcholar may have an 
excellent taſte of biography in the lives of 
Cornelius Nepos, which, in point of difficulty, 
is properly the next ſtep above Eutropius. Juſ- 
tin may be read with the greateſt advantage after 
1 X the 
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the other two: he is not remarkable for the 
graces of ſtyle ; but he collects ſo many uſe- 
ful facts in the hiſtory of mankind, and is, as I 
can teſtify from experience, ſo delightful a book 
to boys, that the advantages to be derived from 
the peruſal of him infinitely counterbalance this 
objection. If the pupils cannot go through the 
whole of theſe authors, the parts which they 
read may be choſen ſo as to connect together, 
and afford them a general view of the progreſs 
and termination of the principal ſtates of anti- 
quity. Let them next read the moſt intereſting 
parts of Cæſar and Salluſt, and ſome of Cicero's 
orations. A good ſet of ancient maps ought to 
be made uſe of while they are reading hiſtory ; 
and thus geography will be inſenſibly acquired, 
and more firmly implanted, than by any other 
proceſs. 

Until they can conſtrue ſuch Latin as Czfar's 
Commentaries tolerably fluently, without the aid 
of a dictionary, and have gone at leaſt once 
through a ſet of the common ſchool-exerciſes, 
ſuch as Garretſon's or Bailey's, no other lan- 
guage, not even Greek, ſhould interfere with the 
Latin ; otherwiſe the memory will be confufed 
by the different grammars.” But by the time 
they have finiſhed the courſe of reading already 

ſpecified, 


* 
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ſpecified, it is preſumed they will be capable of 
undertaking the ſtudy of Greek. Their minds 
alſo will now be matured, and ſufficiently culti- 
vated to reliſh the charms of poetry, of which the 
Eneid is the chaſteſt and moſt captivating ſpe- 
cimen. To the diſcretion of the maſter it may be 
left to determine, how much of the Aneid can be 
read at ſchool with advantage. Some of the mo- 
ral Odes, all the unexceptionable Satires and 
Epiſtles, of Horace may follow, and a few of 
the Satires of Juvenal ; varying occaſionally the 
courſe of their ſtudies by an oration of Tully, the 
Cato Major, the Lælius, or the Offices. Ovid 
and Terence I will venture to proſcribe ; the 
former, becauſe he inculcates licentiouſneſs ; the 
latter, knavery. I know no ſpirit ſooner caught 
by boys, than that little tricking diſpoſition, that 
ſpirit of low cunning, which may be learned from 
ſome parts of this author, In the comedies of 
Terence, the father is often a fantaſtical or an 
avaricious fool; the ſon a profligate; and the 
ſervant, who is the cream of the jeſt, a complete 
villain. The purity of his Latin, and the deli- 
cacy of his ftyle, will not, in my eſtimation, 
compenſate for the danger which is incurred by 
the imitative faculties of youth. As for Ovid, 
there is another objection againſt him, for he 

ane X 2 cC.orrupts 
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corrupts the taſte as well as the morals: a part 

of the thirteenth book of the Metamorphoſes 
may, however, be read with advantage. I wiſh 
much to ſee a judicious ſelection, for the uſe of 
ſchools, of all the moral and unexceptionable 
parts of Horace and Juvenal, which would pre- 
ſent us with a moſt agreeable compendium of 
moral learning, A few pages might be be- 
ſtowed upon Ovid, as a ſpecimen of his ſtyle and 
genius. 

GREEK is worth the pains of learning, merely 
as a language; and I queſtion whether any man 
can be an adequate judge of the ſtructure, force, 
and harmony of language, who is totally igno- 
rant of it. The true principles of taſte alſo are 
to be imbibed in their greateſt perfection from 
the Greek writers, whoſe chaſtity, perſpicuity, 
and elegance, have never been excelled, and very 
ſeldom equalled. In teaching Greek, I would 
recommend the ſame gradual proceſs as in teach- 
ing Latin. The moſt proper book to com- 
mence with is certainly one of the Goſpels. I 
would myſelf prefer St. Matthew's, merely be- 
cauſe I think 1t 1s written in a more agreeable 
and entertaining manner than that of St. John, 
which is uſually the firſt book: but this may 
altogether be left to the maſter's diſcretion, 

Matthew 
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Matthew and Luke will be quite ſufficient of the 


New Teſtament. After theſe, I would recom- 


mend ſome eaſy proſe ; perhaps the picture of 
Cebes would not be found too difficult. A few 


of the Odes of Anacreon, if ſelected with judg- 
ment, may be read. My predilection for hiſtory 
inclines me to recommend as much of Hero- 


dotus as may conveniently be read. It is the 
moſt entertaining book I know, and much ſolid 
inſtruction may on the whole be collected from it. 
The ſtyle is ſimple and beautiful, with this addi- 
tional circumſtance in its favour, that it is the 
beſt introduction to Homer. Some Schoolmaſters 
may prefer the Cyropedia of Xenophon, which is 
an excellent book, if the boys will not find it 
prolix. It is almoſt needleſs to mention, that 
the Anabaſis is the beſt of all that author's works. 
After as much of Homer as ſhall be thought ex- 
pedient, it may be of uſe to dip a little into the 
Orations of Iſocrates, as introductory to Demoſ- 
thenes, who muſt by no means be neglected. Of 
the Manual of Epictetus the maſter may, if he 
pleaſes, make conſiderable advantage, by taking 
occaſion to explain from it the moral philoſophy 
of the Stoics. Thucydides, as well as Livy and 
Tacitus, the higher poets and philoſophers, muſt, 
I fear, be reſerved for the univerſity; as no ſchool 
claſs can be expected to go through a greater 
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number of books than thoſe which I have already * 


ſpecified. | | 

By purſuing this plan of reading, I am per- 
ſuaded the ſtudent would reap much more. uſe- 
ful knowledge, than by the jumbled, unfyſte- 
matic method commonly purſued in ſchools. 
What, perhaps, he would be moſt deficient in, 
would be the Heathen mythology, of the great 
advantage of which I muſt confeſs myſelf igno- 
rant, In return, he would be maſter of all the 
leading facts in the hiſtory of mankind ; and if 
hiſtory be to ethics what experiment is to phy- 
fics, he would have laid the beſt foundation of 
moral reaſoning. None of the advantages of 
claſſical learning, in reſpect to the improvement 
of taſte, would be Joſt by this courſe of ſtudy ; 
and perhaps the ſtyle that would be formed from 
the authors which I have recommended, would 
be preferable to the prettineſſes that are ac- 


* quired from reading poets; being formed on the 
| beſt models of that manly eloquence, which is 


the proper aſſociate and embelliſhment of vir- 
tuous principles. 

I omitted entering into a detail of the manner 
in which I would have the rudiments taught, 
becauſe I do not in this reſpect materially differ 
from the common practice of ſchools. Before 
2 boy be put to conſtrue, he ſhould be well 
| grounded 
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grounded in the Accipznce, perfect maſter of 
the declenſions of nouns and verbs, as well as 
the rules for determining the genders, and the 
formation of the tenſes, But I do not think 
there is an abſolute neceſſity, previous to the 
reading of any author, to overcharge his me- 
mory with a .multitude of SynTax RuLes, of 
the uſe and application of which he muſt be-to- 
tally ignorant. The concords, and a few of the 
principal rules, will be quite enough for him 
when he begins to. conſtrue, He muſt after- 
wards continue to get off a portion of the other 
rules every day, and muſt be well exerciſed in AM 
the grammar during the whole of his progreſs, Al 
] agree with Mr, Knox, that to teach wholly 7 
by TRANSLATIONS is pernicious. But I muſt 9 
* obſerve, that if with the firſt and ſecond books 
which a child is put to conſtrue, no tranſlation be | 

made uſe of, the maſter himſelf muſt ſupply the 

want of a tranſlation ; or the pupil muſt, at the 

expence of ſome of his pocket-money, apply. to 

his ſchool-fellows. It is impoſſible, on the firſt 
efforts to conſtrue, to proceed without ſame + 

guide; or to uſe a dictionary with that eaſe and 

dexterity which are eſſential to profit. To 

allow them the aſſiſtance of a tranſlation at firſt, 

and before they have acquired a little ſtock; of 

words, is more ſuitable to the progreſſive powers 
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of the human mind. I grant there will be ſame 
difficulty to be ſurmounted when they firſt lay 
aſide the tranſlation ; but this will be nothing 
like ſo diſcouraging as the gloomy proſpect of 
entering upon a language totally unknown, and 
being obliged to conſult a dictionary for every 
word, 

To WRITE EXERCISES IN LATIN appears eſ- 
ſentially neceſſary to grammatical perfection, and 
ſhould commence as ſoon as the pupil has gone 
through the ſyntax. On another point I muſt 
totally differ from Mr, Knox; for it would be 
diſhoneſty to deny, that I do not feel con- 
vinced of the propriety or advantage of coM- 
POSING IN VERSE. Indeed it is ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary, that ſo ingenious a man as Mr, Knox, 
ſhould be able to advance ſo few plauſible rea- 
ſons in ſupport of the practice. That ſeveral 
excellent writers had been accuſtomed to write 
Latin verſes in their youth, is far from amount- 
ing to a proof in its favour ; becauſe there is 
great probability, that thoſe men would have 
excelled, whether they had written verſes at 
ſchool or not. That to write in verſe facilitates 
and improves our proſe, I think admits. of dif- 
pute. I am ſure it cannot anſwer the end of 
accuſtoming the ſtudent to perſpicuity and pre- 
ciſion, or of perfecting him in grammar; and I 


apprehend 


- 
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apprehend it will rather ſerve to induce a looſe 
and vicious mode of compoſition, and lead him 
to attend more to ſound than ſenſe. It cannot 
be denied, that this practice takes up much more 
time than a common exerciſe; and if it an- 
ſwer no particular purpoſe, why waſte that time, 
which might be more uſefully employed in the 
acquiſition of ideas? The very mention of fring- 
mg words together without order or meaning, which 
is always the commencement, and too often the 
concluſion, of ſchool verſification, implies ſome- 
thing ridiculous, if not pernicious. But I will 
grant that a genius for poetry may receive ſome 
improvement from. compoſing in verſe when 
young; whether that be a deſirable conſequence 
or not, thoſe who are parents muſt determine. 
How few poets are ſo happy as to ſucceed! and 
even when ſucceſsful, how barren, how uncer- 
tain are the rewards of genius! The enthuſiaſm 
of poetry incapacitates us for moſt other employ- 
ments; nor is the unſucceſsful adventurer eaſily 
reduced to his ſober ſenſes: he contends in the 
face of poverty, accompanied with contempt ; 
and purſues his itch of ſeribbling through innu- 
merable diſappointments, without even the airy 
premium of applauſe. 

I have heard it urged further, in defence of 
theſe poetic exerciſes, that they teach boys quan- 
tity 
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longer than any other. 


fity and pronunciation. But ſurely they never 
=_ can be neceſſary on this account, if the maſter 
= | lt | be only careful from the firſt to accuſtom the 
= learner to a right pronunciation; and were not 
this ſufficient, the end would be fully anſwered 
by a practice, which I think as falutary as the 
other is pernicious; I mean that of commiT- 
TING TO MEMORY SOME OF THE MORAL PAS- 
SAGES OF VirGit, HoRAck, AND THE BEST 
or THE POETS. This will ſerve at once to fur- 
niſh the mind with words and with ideas; and 
will implant precepts in the heart, which may be 
uſeful through all the different periods of life. 
If it cannot impart taſte, it will improve it. It 
4 will infix in the mind the beſt rules of grammar 
1 in indelible characters. 
One branch of education, which muſt be at- 
tended to at the ſame time with the ſtudy of 
languages, is WRITING. 
thod be purſued, will not require much time. 
The end of writing is to be legible, and whatever 
hand- writing moſt effectually anſwers this end is 
the beſt. Plain writing, clear of flouriſhes, and 
very upright, is certainly the moſt proper for 
every ſtation of life, and will remain intelligible 
It may be learned with 
leſs time and trouble, and may be written more 
expeditiouſly. I have long been of this 


This, if a rational me- 


| opi- 
nion, 
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nion, and was happy to find it countenanced by 
the authorities of Mr. Knox and Dr. Beattie, as 
their popularity may perhaps be of weight in 
correcting the whimſical and unintelligible mode 
of writing, which has been introduced by ig- 
norant writing-maſters. I perfectly agree with 
the latter, that the writing, which approaches 
neareſt the Roman printed character, is the com- 
pleteſt. N 

It has been already intimated, that a prudent 
Schoolmaſter will be careful not to confuſe his 
pupils by too many branches of ſtudy at the 
ſame time: to the contrary practice, I am con- 
vinced, we are indebted for the number of ſmat- 
terers and coxcombs emitted annually from the 
young gentlemen's academies in the neighbour- 
hood of London. The impropriety of one lan- 
guage interfering with another, has been al- 
ready intimated; and if it be not adviſeable to 
engage the pupil in the ſtudy of Greek till he 
be in a great meaſure maſter of Latin, it will 
follow of courſe, that till he be perfe& in theſe 
two languages, his attention ought not to be 
diſtracted by any other. A rage for French li- 
terature has unaccountably prevailed in this 
kingdom for upwards of half a century, I hope 
I ſhall not be accuſed of want of candor, if I 
profeſs not to ſee any ſatisfactory reaſon for this 


very 
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very faſhionable purſuit. As a language, none, I 
preſume, will contend that the French is worthy 
of admiration; and their authors are much infe- 
rior to our own: beſides that all, which are worth 
reading, are immediately tranſlated. If a perſon 
is to travel into France, it may be neceſſary to 
know enough of the language to ſupport ſome 
little converſation in it; but that thoſe, who pro- 
bably will never ſee the country, ſhould neglect 
ſolid and uſeful acquirements for it, merely be- 
cauſe it is the mode, can only be aſcribed to the 
imitative madneſs of that numerous body, who 
never think for themſelves. French governeſſes 
have been of more prejudice to the morals of the 
female ſex, than all the literature of France could 
ever compenſate. Theſe creatures are for the moſt 
part of very low origin, deſperate fortunes, no edu- 
cation, and uniformly women of intrigue. To 
ſuch the riſing hope of an illuſtrious family is ge- 
nerally entruſted ! 

The parts of ſcience of which a night founda- 
tion may be laid, while children are employed in 
learning languages and grammar, and which are 
glanced at in the courſe of reading I have juſt 
been recommending, are hiſtory, morals, and geo- 
graphy; which laſt, if we would wiſh it to be re- 
tained, muſt be ſtudied along with hiſtory. 

ARITHMETIC, 
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ARITHMETIC, for the reaſons already aſſigned, 
ought to be deferred till the languages are com- 
pletely maſtered. The minds of the pupils will 
then be ſufficiently ſtrong to encounter the com- 
plex ſcience of numbers: nor is an earher attention 
at all neceſſary; for the common rules of arithme- 
tic may be perfectly learned, and even without 
interrupting their claſſical ſtudies, in a year, or a 
year and half at the utmoſt, Mathematics muſt, 
I believe, be left to the univerſity, or a private 

tutor, as well as logic, criticiſm, and rhetoric. 

Muſic ſhould on no account be taught at 2 
public ſchool of either boys or girls. Drawing 
ſhould alſo be referred to private tuition; and 
dancing muſt be reſerved to a more advanced pe- 
riod, if the parents wiſh them to pay any atten» 
tion to the duties of ſchool. - 

I will not ſay, that all xxowLeDo of NaTURE 
ought to be withheld to a late period. True no- 
tions of the common phenomena of nature are al- 
moſt as readily acquired as falſe ones; and preju- 
dices, grounded upon the latter, coſt ſome pains 
to eradicate from the memory. But this know- * 
ledge ought to be imparted, in general terms, in 
converſation ; or by ſome eaſy little book, which 
may be read at leiſure hours: for to enter upon 
a courſe of experimental philoſophy at ſchool, 
would be a treſpaſs on time, and would divert the 

attention 
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attention of the ſtudents into ,a flowery track, 
which would leſſen their reliſh for more laborious 
ſtudies. 

The frivolous taſte of the preſent age has 
prompted men, in moſt reſpects, to prefer the 
ſhewy and ſuperficial accompliſhments to ſolid 
wiſdom and the truly valuable attainments of the 
mind. Nor is it a wonder that diſſipation and 
ruin ſnould be the conſequence of an education 
conducted on ſuch principles. It has of late been 
held of more conſequence to learn how to ſpeak 
than how to think; and, as was obſerved when 
the Roman eloquence was on the decline, it ſeems 
to be a prevailing opinion, that if the ornamental 
parts of oratory be acquired, it is no matter whe- 
ther the ſubſtantial be had or not. I confeſs that 
even in what reſpects the manner only, I think 
the theatrical grimace taught by the modern face-' 
making rhetoricians, the very oppoſite to the m- 
ple majeſty of true eloquence. Agreeably to this 
ſuperficial mode of proceeding, THEATRICAL Ex- 
TERTAINMENTS performed by boys have been 
much in faſhion, and have afforded much delight 
to unreflecting parents. There can ſcarcely, how- 
ever, be imagined a cuſtom in all reſpects more 
pernicious: for, in the firſt place, if it taught them 
to be good actors, I do not know that the acqui- 
ſition is deſirable; but in reality it does not teach 

1 them 
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them to ſpeak well. The mind muſt be in fome 
degree cultivated before it can underſtand an au- 
thor critically, ſo as to mark the proper emphaſis, 
and the other graces of elocution. Boys, when 
they act, are obliged to do it juſt as they are taught, 
and are more likely to acquire a bad manner from 
an aukward imitation of their maſter, than to 
adopt one agreeable to their own perſon, voice, 
and general deportment. This practice too be- 
gets a trifling vanity in boys; teaches them to be 


fatisfied with that applauſe which is reaped with- 


out any labour of the mind ; in fine, relaxes their 
attention from ſeverer ſtudy, and inclines them to 
the admiration of foppery and folly. In the laſt 
place, the waſte of time is an inſuperable objec- 
tion, I have known upwards of two months 
of the prime of life waſted in preparations 
for one of thoſe trifling exhibitions, and the 
attention not only of the performers, but of the 
whole ſchool, engroſſed by it; during all which 
time the uſeful parts of learning were neglected, 
and the boys, I will venture to affert, thrown 
back not leſs than half a year in their ſtudies. 

If to SPEAK WELL be an object in the educa- 
tion of any young perſon, let ſuch a foundation 
of claſſical taſte and knowledge be laid, as ſhall 
enable him to underſtand critically the authors 
he is to read, or the ſentiments he is to recite. 


During 
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During childhood, let ſame care be taken that he 
acquire no particular tone or accent, but let him, 


previous to the acquiſition of a critical taſte, be 


taught to read in the plaineſt and moſt unaffected 
manner. And laſtly, let him, at a proper ſeaſon, 
hear as many good ſpeakers as he conveniently 
can; and then, if any inſtructions or critical obſer- 
vations be offered to him, he will be able to judge 
how far they are adapted to his caſe. All the 
good ſpeakers with whom J have been acquainted, 
have, without exception, been formed in this 
manner. 

The IMPROVEMENT OF THE MEMORY is an ob- 
je& of inquiry in- moſt treatifes of education. 
| There are two obſervations which I think prac- 
tical and to the purpoſe, though I do not know 
that they have been much inſiſted on in any late 
publication, Firſt, Let the ſtudent never quit 
any branch of ſtudy till he be perfect maſter of it, 
and can comprehend 1t as a whole, as well as in 
parts. Secondly, Endeavour to link and connect 
the leading ideas, to claſs facts, and arrange them 
under different heads ; ſo that the mind ſhall be 
able at one view to recal the outlines of the whole 
ſcience, and afterwards to paſs to the inferior 
branches, or ſubdiviſions. The antients formed 
their memories almoſt entirely by method; and 


indeed 
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indeed memory never can be uſeful without 
ſyſtem. 

I do not approve of Tasxs during play hours. 
Occaſionally to relax the mind, and abſolve it 
from every burden of duty or thought, appears 
eſſential to health as well as to happineſs, and 
gives the ſpirits and the genius free play. I would 
rather lengthen the hours appropriated to buſineſs, 
than embitter thoſe, in which innocent gaiety and 
active ſport are permitted to alleviate the pains of 
ſtudy. I know not whether habits of confounding 
buſineſs and pleaſure, habits of protraction, may 
not be in ſome meaſure the effects of this practice. 
If a taſk be ſet at any time, let it be at night, and 
then a very ſhort one; or a good uſe might be 
made of taſks, by reſerving them as puniſhments 
for indolence or neglect. 

Much advantage may nevertheleſs be derived 
from the PROPER EMPLOYMENT OF THOSE LEI- 
SURE HOURS Which are not dedicated to active 
ſports. A prudent ſchoolmaſter will not negle& 


the cultivation of our own language, but will en- 


courage a taſte for reading, by putting into the 
hands of his pupils good and entertaining books. 
As often as convenient, he ought to ſpend his 
evenings in the midſt of his pupils, while each of 
them is employed in the peruſal of ſome author 
ſuited to his taſte and capacity. Let the younger 

* pupils 
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pupils be amuſed with eaſy and intereſting narra- 
tive, ſuch as Pilpay's or Cambray's Fables, Robin- 
fon Cruſoe, and the ſtories from the SpeFator. Thoſe 
who are more advanced may read with advantage 
the hiſtorical parts of Scripture, Guthrie's Geographi- 
cal Grammar, a Hiſtory of England not prolix (in- 
deed I do not know a better than that publiſhed 
by the late Dr. Goldſmith, in à Series of Letters 
from a Nobleman to his Son) the Spectators, Guar- 
dians, and Adventurers, Dr. Johnſon's Works, his 
Ramblers, 8c. as well as his Lives, ſhould com- 
poſe a part of a ſchool library. I have already inti- 
mated how deſirable a publication an eaſy epitome 
of the hiſtory of nature is; and Mr. Knox com- 
plains very juſtly of the want of .a biographical 
work for the uſe of ſchools. Kennet's and Potter's 
Antiquities ought to be had, as they muſt be fre- 
quently referred to in the courſe of claſſical ſtu- 
dies. Of the poets, Gay's Fables, the works of 
Pope, of Parnel, of Goldſmith, and the Satires of 
Dr. Young, appear to be more calculated for 
youth, than Milton, Gray, or the ſublimer poets. 
The morals of youth muſt be confirmed before it 
will be prudent to truſt them with the peruſal of 
Swift *, or the dramatic writers. | 


1 Gulliver's Travels will probably be read with great 
pleaſure by young boys, and I think they may be read with 
utility, particularly the Voyage to the Hounhynims, N. 
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In whatever books are ſelected for the enter- 


tainment of the leiſure hours of children while at 


ſchool, they ſhould be as much accyſtomed as 
poſſible to a yurITY of LANGUAGE ; k even in 
their converſation, this circumſtance ought to be 
attended to, by reproving any vulgar or cant 
phraſes, or proverbial expreſſions, and accuſtoming 
them to expreſs their ideas from their own ſtock 
of words. 

PROFANE Or INDECENT LANGUAGE muſt be 
prohibited under the ſevereſt penalties. Immodeſt 
words and lewd authors have debauched many 
more young perſons than the natural force of 
paſſion, When a youth feels his delicacy hurt by 
any groſs or indecent expreſſion, there is great 
room to hope that he will not be very acceſlible 
to temptation, | 
A proper reſpect for RLIG and its TEACH- 
ERS We may reaſonably hope will never fail to be 
inculcated at every regular ſeminary of youth; 
and further, the general principles of Chriſtianity 
ought frequently and ſeriouſly to be explained. 
But beware of /atiating young people with religion! 
We ourſclves feel how much the mind loaths an 
employment, when retained too long intent upon 
it. If I am not miſtaken, Lord Bolingbroke uſed 
to attribure much of his diſlike to religion, to the 
ill-judged and importunate fanaticiſm of his pa- 
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rents; and I have known inſtances of the ſame ef- 
fect. It is abſurd to crowd the whole devotion 
of a week into one day; and I am of opinion, 
ſchoolmaſters and heads of families would act 
more wiſely to appropriate Thurſday, or fome 
other evening in the week, for the purpoſe of 
reading ſermons, than to purſue the ſame courſe 
of duty through the whole Sunday. 

I fear the DISCIPLINE of the RoD may not with 
any degree of ſafety be wholly laid aſide; but its 
ſevereſt exertions ſhould be reſerved for the cor- 
rection of vice. Among theſe, LVyIx , FRAUD, 
or CRUELTY ſhould never eſcape. The ideas of 
Juſtice inculcated in children ſhould be abſtract 
and general; not confined to a ſingle ſpecies, but 
extended to all animated nature; and this not 
only for the ſake of the brute creation, who cer- 
tainly have this equitable claim upon us, but for 
the ſake of the children themſelves. Almoſt 
every great principle of morality will apply to 
our conduct towards inferior animals, as well as 
towards our fellow men; and if a breach be al- 
lowed in the one caſe, a little ſophiſtry will eaſily 
adapt the excuſe to the other. In fine, from the 
correction of every inſtance of rapine or inhu- 
manity, the pupils will imbibe a delicacy of vir- 
tue, which will probably extend to their whole 
future conduct. 


There 
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There are certain tricks, which are a kind of 
traps for childiſh applauſe, and which go under 
the general name of MISCHIEF, that ought not to 
paſs without animadverſion. If the fair ſex are 
more remarkable for a ſenſe of decorum than 
ours, 1t 1s certainly becauſe their education is 
more guarded in this reſpect. 

How to behave in regard to QUARRELS, is of- 
ten a difficult taſk to a ſchoolmaſter. On the one 
hand, there is danger of damping the ſpirits of 
youth; on the other, of encouraging an iraſcible 
diſpoſition. It is, however, a common maxim 
in all well-regulated communities, that no man 
ought to be the redreſſor of his own wrongs. No 
boy ought on any account to be permitted to 
ſtrike another; for, if allowed with impunity, 
this uſurped authority will ſubject the leſſer boys 
to a ſervitude of the moſt intolerable kind, 

Malicious or revengeful conduct muſt never 
eſcape ſeyere reprehenſion. But with all this a 
difficulty ariſes: How is a ſchoolmaſter to come 
at the knowledge of faults that are committed 
out of his ſight? For I hold it a falſe policy to 
encourage the boys in INFORMING OF EACH. 
OTHER, Perhaps in this it will be neceſſary to 
draw a line of diſtinction. The more conſiderable 
vices ſhould be carefully explored and ſeverely 
puniſhed; but a maſter ought not to be too in- 
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quiſitive about little faults or miſchances, nor 
too ſevere upon them when diſcovered; if he be, 


it will only excite the delinquents to exert their 


ingenuity by covering their miſconduct with a 
lye. I have known a habit of deceit originate 
entirely from the /crutinizing and /evere temper 
of parents and ſchoolmaſters. 

A p1sTRICT ought to be marked out about 
the ſchool, beyond which they ought not to be 
ſuffered, during play hours, to wander without, 
leave, They muſt be carefully kept from the 
company of ſervants and low {literate people. 

The school VACATIONS ought to be ſhort, 
Rather let them be more frequent, than long at 
any one time. It is hardly to be imagined how 
much boys loſe of what they have learned, during 
a long vacation, unleſs they are ſo fortunate as to 
have private inſtructors at home. On the whole, 
boys are generally happier at ſchool than elſe- 
where. Ree 

Even ſchool-boys ſhould occaſionally be in- 
troduced into company; and if not forward 
boys, but humble and modeſt, they ſhould not 
be kept at too great a diſtance, It would 
be of ſervice, on taking a youth into com- 
pany, to give him ſome general inſtructions 
beforehand in the rules of politeneſs, and to 
obſerve afterwards how far he has profited by 

them. 
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them. In the company of each other, they 
ſhould be warned not to tranſgreſs the rules of 
decorum. A gentleneſs of manners does not 
imply effeminacy; it is more naturally connected 
with a ſenſe of dignity; and the want of it, with 
meanneſs and real cowardice, 

It is not below the dignity of a preceptor to 
pay ſome attention even to the $PoRTs and pAs- 
TIMES of his pupils. In theſe he may act as an 
adviſer, without making himſelf too buſy, which 
would deſtroy much of the pleaſure to the boys. 
He ſhould endeavour to direct them to ſuch 
plays as will afford the moſt exerciſe, and he 
need ſcarcely fear that they can be too athletic *, 
Sedentary plays, and thoſe which have any ten- 


a —— Purus & inſons 
(Ut me collaudem) ſi vivo & carus amicis, 
Cauſa fuit pater hic qui macro pauper agello 
Noluit in Flavi ludum, me mittere— 
Sed puerum eſt auſus Romam portare docendum 
Artes, quas doceat quivis eques atque ſenator 
Semel prognatos. Hos. 1. i. fat. 6, 


Inſuevit pater optimus hoc me, 

Ut fugerem exemplis vitiorum quzque notando, 
Cum me hortaretur, parce & frugaliter atque 
Viverem uti contentus eo, quod mi ipſe paraſſet. 
Nonne vides, Albi ut male vivat filius, utque 
Ranus inops ? &c. Hos. 1.1. fat. 4, 


* Leaping with the pole, whipping tops, fives and tennis, 
all running plays, the manual exerciſe, and gardening, will 
improvs both their conſtitution and their ſpirits, 
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dency to the ſpirit of gaming, ſhould be diſcou- 
raged, | 

If timely commenced, the courſe of education 
recommended in this Eſſay, may be finiſhed be- 
fore the age of ſeventeen. About that age, thoſe 
who are deſigned for buſineſs will probably be 
placed out to their reſpective ſtations; and I am 
of opinion, that by this plan of education a youth 
will be perfectly well qualified for any of the 
genteeler branches of trade; and will, in all pro- 
bability, prove a better and more reſpectable cha- 
racter than thoſe who have been leſs carefully 
educated. It is generally allowed by men of bu- 
ſineſs, that book-keeping is learned moſt com- 
pletely in a compting-houſe, and ſome aſſert 
that it can only be learned there. 

Thoſe who are deſigned for the learned pro- 
feſſions, will often find it advantageous to ſpend 
a ycar or two, after leaving ſchool, under a pri- 
vate tutor of ſufficient erudition and taſte, before 
they proceed to the univerſity, From him they 
may learn French, if neceſſary; be initiated in 
the mathematics, and made perfect in claſſical 
learning. The diffipation of the times renders it 
deſirable that every young man of fortune, in the 
univerſities, ſhould be placed under the particu- 
lar care of a private tutor, a man of good ſenſe 
and ſtrict morals. | | | 

Intereſted . and conceited perſons have af- 

tected 
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fefted to cavil at thoſe moſt reſpectable in- 
ſtitutions, the UniversIiTIEs of ENGLAND. 
That they are abſolutely without imperfections, 
would be abſurd to affirm. Imperfections they 
have, ſome that will, and ſome that will not, 
admit of a remedy: among the latter, I fear, 
we may account thoſe habits of expence, inta 
which the ſtudents are too frequently ſeduced; 
for it appears an evil unavoidable, where there 
is ſuch a mixture of perſons of all ranks and 
diſpoſitions, There is, I am perſuaded, n6 
academical inſtitution in the world, where fo 
many adyantages are enjoyed by the ſtudents; 
as in our univerſities; as well in able precep- 
tors, as in having acceſs to the beft books; 
in the company of the learned; and in the 
rewards which are held forth to ſtimulate in- 
duſtry and genius. Men of ability will be 
found in all ſeminaries, nay will ſometimes 
ſtart up ſelf-inſtruted ; but I muſt acknow- 
ledge, that though I have known many dunces 
proceed from the ſame .quarter, ſome of the 
ſoundeſt ſcholars I have ever mer with, have ac- 
quired their erudition at the univerſities of this 
kingdom: and ſhould thoſe venerable monuments 
of the wiſdom and piety of our anceſtors ever fall 
into diſrepute, I queſtion not that the blow will 
be nationally felt, in the religion, the morals, 
and the literature of this country, | 
ESSAY 
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OF PENETRATION AND FORESIGHT. 


The Aſeciation of Ideas. Anecdote relative to that Theory, 
Penetration. —Fore/ight.—kffes of theſe Accompliſhments, 


| " ODERN philoſophy, if it did not invent, 
has. at leaſt methodized, elucidated, and 
explained a ſyſtem, which accounts better for the 
operations of the mind, than the ingenious but 
diſcordant metaphyſics of Plato and Ariſtotle. 

It is, I believe, generally agreed, that our 
ideas are all connected, linked, or, in the tech- 
nical phraſe, afociated together; and that each 
idea has its proximate, which it never fails to 
introduce: and thus our thoughts fucceed one 
another in a regular ſeries, as they happen to be 
related to each other. 


* It is but juſtice to the ancients to obſerve, that this phi- 
loſophy was not quite unknown to them. Plato and Ariſtotle 
have frequent alluſions to it; and it ſerved as a foundation 
w ſome of the maxims of Stoical morality. Oiz a max; 
Qayracby;, Toaury ow ira 1 :ayic* PaTTETHL Ye V2 T Qu 
Tagiur 1 xn. — Ant. l. v. c. 16. 
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This theory is pleaſantly illuſtrated by a ſtory 
which Hobbes relates in the third chapter of his 
Leviathan. In a diſcourſe, ſays he, on our preſent 
civil war, what could ſeem more impertinent, than to 
aſe, as one did, what was the value of a Roman 
penny ? Yet to me the coberence was manifeſt 
enough. For the thought of the war introduced the 


thought of delivering up the King to his enemies; | 


the thought of that brought the thought of the de- 
livering up of Chriſt ; and that again the thought 
of the thirty pence, which was the price of that; 
and thence eaſily followed that malicious queſtion 2 
and all this in a moment of time, for 1 is 
quick, 


That faculty, which 1s uſually called penetra- 


tion, ſeems to depend altogether on ſuch an inti- 


mate knowledge of human nature, as enables us 


accurately to diſtinguiſh the aſſociations which 
influence the train of thought. It is, in fact, the 
art of filling up the blanks in converſation, and 
turning over readily a number of ideas which 


intervene, though not expreſſed, and which are 


the ſeveral links of the chain in another perſon's 
mind. It is, as it were, transforming yourſelf 
into that other perſon, and thinking for ſome 
time exactly the ſame. Experience will render a 
man moſt adroit at this, as at all other exerciſes. 


A lively * is neceſſary in the obſerver; 


ſome 
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ſome aid may poſſibly be derived from phyſiog- 
nomy; the general character of the ſubject will 
aſſiſt in decyphering his thoughts; and the ex- 
ternal manners and behaviour muſt be carefully 
noted. 

Similar to this, and connected with it, is the 
faculty of foreſezing, from the preſent thoughts 
and actions of men, what they will probably be 
in future. All our judgments of the future are 
formed by the recollection of the paſt: on our 
knowledge of human nature, therefore, this 
power muſt depend. 

Theſe faculties conſtitute the true ſecond fight, 
which, as was imagined of the fabulous, brings 
probably as great an addition to our pains as to 
our pleaſures. It reveals to us a number of the 
diſtreſſes of our fellow creatures, which eſcape 
common eyes; and, I fear, it ſeldom diſcovers 
evil till it 1s too late to remedy it. 

The remarks contained in this Eſſay will in 
ſome meaſure account for many delicate embar- 
raſſments, which a nice obſerver experiences in 
company. He pierces beyond the outward co- 
louring. He ſees vices, and conſequences, which 
none but himſelf remarks. His heart bleeds, 
when every thing around him wears the face of joy. 
I have obſerved ſuch a perſon, at an entertain- 
ment, more penſive than thoſe for whom he felt. 

Theſe 
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Theſe faculties -of penetration and foreſight 
will, perhaps, ſometimes lead us into error ; and, 
if fancy be but active, we may magnify a ſmall 
diſcovery into ſomething very extraordinary. 

But whether they contribute or not to the hap- 
pineſs of the poſſeſſor, the good effects of them 
to ſociety are not to be diſputed, if in good bands: 


and the higher endowments of the mind I hope, 


and I believe, uſually are. In good hands, theſe 
faculties may prevent, if not all, a great deal of 
miſchief, by timely advice ; and the eyil- they 
can do, in bad hands, is not equal to the good 
which they in other reſpects produce. 
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AN IMPARTIAL INQUIRY INTO THE REASON: 
ABLENESS OF SUICIDE. 


Of the Epicureans, ancient and modern. — Inconſiſtency of the 
latter.—Death the Evil which is moſt generally dreaded.— 
Why other Ewils are accounted ſuch. —Viciſſitudes of Things. 
——=Sentiments of Epicurus -I betber Suicide be a Mark of 


Conardice. 


MON the ancient ſects of philoſophers, 
A thoſe who profeſſed the ſeverer morality 
repreſented ſuicide, when it appeared neceſſary to 
preſerve their perſons from diſgrace, or to avoid 
the riſk of forfeiting their honour, as an a& of 
religion; but it was ſeldom practiſed: by the gay 
votaries of Epicurus, who eſteemed Jife as being 
fruitful of happineſs under almoſt any circum- 
ſtances”. 


The following is the prayer of a true Epicurean in ſen- 
timent and practice. 
Debilem facito manu, 
Debilem pede, coxa ; 
Tuber adſtrue gibberum, 
Lubricos quate dentes; 
Vita dum ſupereſt, bene eſt. 
Hanc mihi, vel acuti 
$1 ſedeam cruce, ſuſtine, SEN ECO. Ep. 101. 


Our 
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Our modern Epicureans, who have aſſiduouſly 
ſelected whatever was the worſt in all the ancient 
ſyſtems, have in this reſpe& deviated from the 
example of their founder; and ſince to commit 
ſuicide has been held contrary to religion, it is 
become faſhionable with theſe conſiſtent rea- 
ſoners to contend for its expediency. There is, 
however, little danger that their tenets on this 
ſubject will ever riſe into general eſtimation. A 
few may amuſe themſelves indeed with fantaſti- 


cal ſpeculations; but whatever counteracts the 


inſtincts of nature will never be commonly prac- 
tiſed. | 


Whether the love of life be an habitual paſ- 


ſion, reſulting from the greater proportion of 
good than of evil in this ſtate of exiſtence ; or 
whether it be an innate principle implanted in 
us at our firſt creation; either way, ſelf-preſerva- 
tion appears to be the ordinance of Providence. 
The advocates for natural religion agree, that we 
can only know the Creator's will by thoſe gene- 
ral arrangements, which are called the laws of 
nature, Now by what means ſhould we be pro- 


per judges, when it is lawful or expedient to dil- 


penſe with them? 

But waving theſe higher ſpeculations, as well 
as thoſe arguments founded on religious princi- 
ples, which have ſo ſucceſsfully been urged a- 

gainſt 
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gainſt ſuicide—if I can produce moral, and, 
ſtill more, ſelfiſh arguments againſt its expe- 
diency in any caſe, the diſquiſition will be more 
adapted to the notions and capacities of my an- 


tagoniſts. 


In the firſt place I would obſerve, that how- 


ever a momentary reſolution may fortify the 
mind, however other motives may be predo- 


minant on ſome particular occaſions, death is 
in reality the evil which is moſt generally dreaded, 


and is the prime cauſe why other evils are ac- 
counted ſuch, Who pities the diſeaſe that is not 
mortal? Tell a company, that their friend or 


neighbour is confined to his chamber by the 
gout in the extremities z that he is not only diſ- 
abled from helping himſelf, but ſuffers the moſt 
excruciating torture in his fingers or his toes; 
the narrative will hardly chace a ſingle ſmile 
from the countenances of the auditors, or give 
birth to one ſerious reflexion. Tell this com- 
pany, at another time, that the ſame perſon is 


in the criſis of a fever, that he is deprived of 


ſenſe, and that the ſcene of life is expected im- 
mediately to cloſe, and you may preſently ob- 
ſerve the difference between the ſentiment or 


apprehenſion of pain and death. An apoplexy 


is an awful and alarming event; many local 
complaints 'will occaſion treble the pain, and 


yet 
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yet theſe neither excite our pity nor our appre- 
henſions. | 

Moſt of the human paſſions, even avarice and 
ambition, have beentraced with equal truth and 
ingenuity into the love of life. The former 
is derived from the exceſſive care of providing 
for our ſubſiſtence : the object of the latter is 
the admiration of others; and this admiration 
is coveted only becauſe we can make it ſub- 
ſervient to the obtaining of the means and the 
comforts of life. This is certainly the origin 
of ambition; though in the preſent ſtate of 
ſociety men are ambitious from cuſtom and 
example. 

Poverty is dreaded, becauſe it leads to death: 
it cannot be the mere pain of ſtarving of which 
men are apprehenſive; for many of the Romans 
adopted that mode, as one of the eaſieſt of put- 
ting an end to their exiſtence*:; and there is no- 
thing truly diſhonourable in unmerited poverty. 
As to the loſs of honours and dignities, it will 
admit of the ſame ſolution. I ſpeak of the firſt 
principles, of the ſpring of theſe paſſions, | 


Sec Hartley's excellent Theory of the Human Mind, 
and a Preliminary Diſſertation prefixed to King's Origin of 
Evil. 

2 Coccius Nerva, and many others,- Tac. An. vi. c. 26. 
Plin. Ep. 

3 If, 
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If, therefore, the love of life, and the fear of 
loſing it, be the cauſe of moſt of our uneaſineſs, the 
contradifion and falſe reaſoning are manifeſt, in 
Aying for à remedy to the very evil which is the 
prime occaſion of that mental agitation, which we 
undergo, and which we wiſh to avoid. 1 

The viciſſitudes of all ſublunary things contra- 
dict the expediency of ſuicide on any occaſion. 
Revolutions as ſudden as aſtoniſhing have taken 
place in the human conſtitution, both with and 
without the aid of medicine; and experience aſ- 
ſures us, that it is abſurd to deſpair in any ſtage 
of a diſtemper, As to thoſe evils and afffictions, 
which depend upon the capriciouſneſs of the hu- 
man mind, it muſt neceſſarily be impoſſible to 
anſwer for their duration. The deaths of Cato 
and of Brutus have been juſtly cenſured as pre- 
mature : of the former, I remember Lord Boling- 
broke has ſomewhere aſſerted, he ſhould have died 
at Munda, not at Utica. The trembling Claudius, 
after the aſſaſſination of his nephew, expecting 
immediate death, is accidentally diſcovered by a 


common ſoldier, and, dragged by the feet from 


his hiding-place, is ſaluted Emperor. Nor is the 
unfrequency of ſuch events ſufficient to warrant 

the abandoning of ourſelves to deſpair. 
Though Epicurus is ſaid by ſome to have ad- 
mitted of the expediency of ſuicide on certain 
| 2 | occaſions, 
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occaſions, his arguments in favour of fortitude 


under pain and affliftion make ſo directly againſt 


it, that we muſt either attribute the charge to the 
ignorance and miſtake of thoſe who have com- 
mented on his doctrines, or account it one of 
thoſe contradictions and inconſiſtencies too often 
apparent in the ſyſtems produced by the unaſſiſted 
efforts of human reaſon. The evils of life, ſays 


this philoſopher, are either bodily or mental, As 


bodily pain is certainly an evil, a wiſe man will 
endeavour to avoid it; but when he cannot, he 
will be careful not to magnify it by fancy or opi- 
nion. If pain be very intenſe, it muſt preſently 
ceaſe ; if it continue long, habit will leſſen its ri- 
gour; and ſeveral intervals will occur of eaſe, if 
not of happineſs: as he remarks, that moſt chro- 
nical diſtempers admit of a greater proportion of 
pleaſure in life than of pain. 

If patience and fortitude can leſſen and alle- 
viate ſo much of real corporal ſuffering as we 


find they do, much more effectual will they prove 


in the evils of the mind, ſince the greater part of 
theſe depend upon opinion. If our anxiety 
proceed 


Id hic generatim ſuffciat, quod obiter quoque inſinua- 
vimus, eſſe ægritudinem non natura, ſed opinione mali, 
qua neceſſe eſt omnes eſſe in ægritudine, qui ſe in malis 
eſſe arbitrantur, ſive illa ante proviſa et expectata ſint, ſive 

2 2 intervenerint. 
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proceed from a ſenſe of guilt, the true re- 
medy is future virtue and penitence, But if, 
ſays Epicurus, we are made unhappy by the 
loſs of external goods, it is our own fault that 
we over-rate their value, Wealth and digni- 
ties are mere cheats of the imagination ; and 
even the loſs of friends, though it may leſſen, 
cannot deſtroy the ſatisfaction of a wiſe man, 
whoſe, chief ſource of pleaſure is in himſelf ; 
in the exerciſe of his faculties!, the inveſtiga- 
tion of truth, and thoſe ſublimer occupations, 
which the loſs of externals cannot interrupt. 
In fine, ſince a wife man ought to be informed 
of the uncertainty of all ſuch poſſeſſions, he 
ought to uſe them as fluctuating and tranſitory 
goods, and ought to be prepared for the loſs of 
them*. 


intervenerint. Nam qui fit, ut non minus lætetur, cujus 
filius fit interfectus, ſed id tamen neſciat, quam fi revera 
viveret; ac pari ratione, ſi famæ detractum, in peculium 
furto alatum, &c. Quare, ut zgritudinis ſenſus exprimatur 
in animo, neceſſe eſt opinio, non natura interveniat. Quo- 
que minus dubites, ſi ille filium ſuppoſitium eſſe germanum 
exiitimet, et germanum pro filio non habeat ; renuntiata 
german morte, nullatinus movebitur ; renuntiata ſuppoſitii, 
vehementiſſime angetur.— Epic. Synt. 


, Ipſi ſapienti vivere cogitare eſt.— Epic. Synt. 
* Phil, Epic. Syntag. Diog. Laert. Vit. Epic, 


Theſe, 
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Theſe, though far ſhort of thoſe conſola- 
tions which are ſupplied by a dependance on 
an all-wiſe Providence, and by the hopes of 
a future exiſtence, are arguments of no little 
moment againſt the expediency of ſuicide. 
And, if ſuicide be contrary to reaſon, and 
be the dictate only of raſhneſs and paſſion, 
or at moſt of a miſguided imagination, I do 
not. heſitate to pronounce it ſinful, 

I cannot, after all, agree with the trite 
obſervation *, which ſtates the act of ſuicide 
as the effect of cowardice, I believe, that, 
in ſuch eaſes, fear is nat always the predo- 
minant paſſion ; but that jealouſy, reſentment, 
indignation, or remorſe, are as frequently the 
motives of ſuicide, as even the apprehenſion 
of ſhame: nor can any conſideration move 
me to enrol a Cato, a Brutus, or even a 
Clive, in the liſt of cowards. Till ſome bet- 
ter ſolution is offered, I ſhall, for my own 
part, continue to admire, with all proper re- 
ſpect, the foical juſtice of our inqueſt jurtes, 
who, with equal ſagacity and candour, exte- 


i It is, however, as old as Ariſtotle. I have met with it 
ſomewhere in the works of that philoſopher, I think the 
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nuate the offence againſt reaſon and ſociety, by 
the verdict LuN Ac. 


Quem mala ſtultitia, et quemcunque inſcitia veri 
Cecum agit, inſanum Chryſippi porticus et grex 
Autumat. Ho R. 


It is a common argument made uſe of in favour of /uicide, 
that there is no direct prohibition of the crime in Scripture, — 
In the ſame manner, I do not recolle& in Scripture a fingle 
word againſt man-eating ; and yet the latter is certainly a vice, 
and a /aſpionable vice in ſome countries, 
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OF THE JUSTICE AND, HUMANITY OF THE 
SLAVE TRADE. 


Introduction. — Hiſtory of the African Slave rade. F irſt 
Argument for the Slave Trade, that the Africans are the 
Deſcendants of Cain, or of Ham the diſobedient Son of Noah. 
— Second Argument, that the Africans are an inferior Order 
of Animals.—T hird Argument, that they are purchaſed. 

| Fourth Argument, that they have been Slaves from Infancy, 
and know no better Lie. —Fiſib Argument, that they are 
eavretched in their own Country, and conſequently happier in 
the W:iſt Indies. —Narratives of Cruelties perpetrated on 
Slaves during their Paſſage. — State of the Slaves in the Weſt 
India Iflands. 


F, by the joint efforts of ſcience and religion, 
the moral ſtate of the world has been conſi- 
derably improved; ſtill, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that there exiſt among mankind many remains 


of 


Should the reader perceive a cloſe ſimilarity, not only 
in fact, argument, and method, but even in ſtyle, between 
the following Eſſay, and ſome voluminous publications on the 
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of barbariſm and cruelty, as well as of folly and 
ignorance. However we may boaſt of the more 
enlightened principles upon which, as far as con- 
cerns their domeſtic government, the ſtateſmen 
of modern Europe appear to act; the feeling 
moraliſt muſt look with an aching eye, and with 
a bleeding heart, to the depopulated regions of 
Africa ; to that wretched and ſelfiſh ſyſtem upon 
which our colonies abroad are cultivated, and (I 
heſitate whether I ſhould add) peopled. 

It is not my intention, in the following pages, 
to attempt a complete hiftory of flavery. The 
origin of that abuſe, and the condition of ſlaves 
among the nations of antiquity, have already 
been the ſubject of our animadverſion '; and to 
enter more minutely into that topic could be of 
little ſervice to my preſent deſign, It may, 
however, be neceffary to ſtate a few remarks on 
the progreſs of the ſlave trade, and the mode of 
conducting it, by the ſubjects of Great Britain, 
before we enter upon an examination of the ar- 
guments by which it is uſually ſupported. 


ſame ſubject, he will be kind enough to recollect, that theſe 
Eſſays were publiſhed early in the year 1785. I never, to my 
knowledge, borrowed a ſingle ſentiment without acknow- 
ledging my obligation; and I am ſorry to fee the contrary 
conduct diſgrace any of the advocates (real or pretended) of 
juſtice and humanity. N. 
* Eſſay V. 
| To 
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To the credit of the Britiſh government, the 
flave trade was begun contrary to the will of the 
then reigning monarch (Queen Elizabeth) and 
has never formally received the direct ſanction 
of a Britiſh parliament. From the beſt accounts 
which I have been able to collect, the trade was 
at firſt carried on in a contraband form, and ſub- 
ſiſted chiefly on what negroes they could ſteal, 


when any of our veſſels made a deſcent on the 


coaſt of Africa; and theſe negroes were ſold at 
our colonies as common drudges, without any 
diſtinction of rank or circumſtances. - By ſome 
internal regulations among the nations of Guinea, 
which engaged them to a dreadful retaliation'on 
ſuch of our countrymen as fell into their hands, 
this ſpecies of rapine and fraud was effectually 
precluded ; and the trade is now carried on more 
ſyſtematically, though not with more humanity. 
Many of the ſlaves now purchaſed at Guinea are, 


I believe, ſold by their parents or their chiefs ;- 
an act of oppreſſion and cruelty which is only 
ſupported by our avarice and want of principle. 
But the majority of the ſlaves conſiſts of captives 
taken in war, and theſe wars are almoſt always 
begun for the ſake of acquiring ſlaves, and are 
promoted by our traders. I could particularize 


veſſels which have not only gone freighted with 


arms and ammunition, for the ſole purpoſe. of 
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engaging the African nations to plunder and 
deftroy each other, but have actually taken a 
part in theſe wars, have aſſiſted to burn the 
towns and ravage the country of an innocent 
people, purely for the ſake of expediting their 
cargoes. 
It would ſcarcely be imagined, at the firſt . 
view, that a ſyſtem of ſuch complicated inhu- 
manity, oppreſſion, and fraud, could find any 
apologiſts; or that a ſingle argument or excuſe 
could be adduced in its ſupport. But the dulleſt 
mind is whetted by a ſenſe of intereſt ; and, I 
am ſorry to obſerve, that there is no action fo 
black and deteſtable, but will raiſe itſelf ad- 
vocates, if attended with any degree of pro- 
fü... 

Superſtition, 


All mankind, in arguing from their own feelings, muſt 
agree, that ſlavery is an avu/+ ;-indeed it is but juſtice to 
even the apologiſts for ſlavery to ſay, that no perſon has yet 
appeared ſo ſenſeleſs as to aflert the contrary, Now, to 
juſtify an abuſe, or rather to excy/e it, it is neceſſary to prove 
that evils greater than the abuſe itſelf are prevented through 
its means. The onus probandi, therefore , muſt entirely lie 
upon the advocates for ſlavery. Before even any apology be 
admitted, they muſt prove (for aſſertion will not do) that 
the want of rum and ſugar, or rather an increaſe (probably 
not conſiderable) in the price of theſe articles in England, 
would be a greater moral evil than the loſs of life to 80,000 

| perſons, 
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Superſtition, the natural ally and aſſociate of ik 
tyranny, has not been backward: to cover, with | 
her myſterious ſophiſtry, the oppreſſion of theſe 
unhappy, people. It has been aſſerted, with 
equal ignorance and effrontery, that, as God ſet 
a mark upon Cain, theſe black nations muſt of ne- 


—_— <q 


perſons, who are annually deſtroyed in an untimely and 
cruel manner, added to the ſeverity and ill-treatment which 
far ſuperior multitudes, who ſurvive, - experience.  2dly, 
They muſt prove, that the ſtate of the negroes themſelves 
is bettered by being tranſported to the Weſt Indies ; that is, 
that they are happier there than in their own country, and 
this I think can only be done, by conſulting the negroes 
themſelves, by giving it into their own choice to return to 
their own country or to continue in their preſent. fiate. | 
z3dly, They muſt prove, that none of theſe negroes are « 
made captives for the purpoſe of ſupplying our traders ;; but | | 
that all of them would either be put to death or continue k 
in a ſlavery equally ſevere in their own country, if we did | | 
not receive them. Here, in particular, aſſertion muſt not 
be admitted, becauſe all analogy is againſt the advocates | 
for ſlavery. on this topic, ſince jit is moſt natural to believe, | 
that the ſame love of gain, which induces our people to pur- | 
| 


chaſe ſlaves, will indace the African chiefs to commit de- 
predations on their leſs powerful neighbours for the purpoſe [1 
of obtaining theſe ſlaves. After theſe circumſtanees are i 
Fully proved, there will then remain ſome other queſtions i 
for examination; but until theſe are cleared up to our ſatiſ- | 
faction, the cooleſt and the ſoundeſt logic ought not to admit 
the queſtion even to be debated, N. 


ceſſity 
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ceſſity be his deſcendants. —Unluckily for this 
argument, the poſterity of Cain was all extin- 
guiſhed at the flood. Others have applied the 
curſe of Noah to the inhabitants of Guinea, and 
would perſuade us'that they are the poſterity of 
Ham.—But Ham was the father of Canaan, and 
we have no proof that the Canaanites were ne- 
groes. This is in the true ſpirit of retrogreſſive 
logic; it is reaſoning from the effect to the cauſe 
indeed! So, if at any future time we ſhould 
think it proper, or profitable, to enſlave a free 
people, and want an apology to juſtify our vio- 
lence, we have only to aſſert boldly, and becauſe 
we have made them ſlaves, argue, that they muſt 
neceſſarily be deſcendants of the diſobedient fon 
of Noah. | 

Both extremes, either falſe religion, or the total 
want of it, will equally ſerve the purpoſes of in- 
juſtice. It has been aſſerted, that the negroes are 
a diftin® and inferior race of beings; and that 
therefore we are juſtified in treating them lite 
brutes. Though I will not allow that granting 
the premiſes will warrant the concluſion, I deny 
both. On this ſubject, revelation is approved 
by reaſon and ſound philoſophy ; is ſupported by 
the beſt authorities among the Pagan hiſtorians ; 
and the doctrine which it inculcates is not leſs. 
2 ſalutary 


> 
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ſalutary than true. The opinion, that we are 
all children of one common parent, is calculat- 
ed to promote harmony and benevolence among 
the human race ; but if we admit the contrary, 
where ſhall we draw the line? The American 
and the Indian nations are diſtinguiſhed frony 
us by great peculiarities in the external form; 
and even few of the polar nations can claim kine 
dred with us on the principle of reſemblance *, 
To admit, therefore, a difference in feature or 
complexion, as a juſtification of favery, would 
be little ſhort of declaring war againſt the whole 
human race. A man of unqueſtionable probi- 


If animals of a different ſpecies propagate, the pro- 
duction is à mule, which is incapable of continuing its own 
ſpecies, This order, ſo admirably adapted to preſerve diſ- 
tinct the different ſpecies of animals, is an excellent illuſ- 
tration (as all ſound philoſophy will be found) of the truth 
of Scripture, which aſſures us, that Gad created of one blood all 
the nations of the earth, 


I am convinced, that I have diſgraced my work by no- 


ticing ſuch arguments as the two laſt, or condeſcending to 


combat them. The neceſſity of the occaſion muſt be my only 
excuſe with the thinking part of mankind. A few years 
hence, it will not be credited that ſuch arguments could be 
advanced in the latter end of the 18th century; or that 
the news papers, &c, of the day abounded with ſhallow 


defences of ſlavery, grounded upon, theſe futile hypo- 
theſes. N. | 


ty. 
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ty, who for many years had the ſuperintendance 
of a ſchool of negroes, has ſolemnly affirmed, 
that he found in them capacities equal to thoſe 
of white people, for every intellectual attain- 
ment. The Poems of a Negro girl, and the 
Letters of Ignatius Sancho, are ſtriking inſtances 
of genius contending againſt every diſadvantage, 
reſulting from want of encouragement, and of 
early cultivation. 

To turn from arguments beneath the atten- 
tion of a rational being. The planter or the 
trader tells us, he has a property in theſe flaves, 
becauſe he has bought them.—But will any ſen- 
fible lawyer inform you, that a purchaſe is good, 
unleſs @ right be veſted in the original vender ? 
Will it excuſe for receiving goods knowing them 
to be ſtolen, that you pay a price for them? 
What difference, 1n the eye of juſtice, can exiſt, 
between him who urges to the crime, and him 
who commits it? Is the miſcreant, who hires an 
aſſaſſin, guiltleſs, and he who ſtrikes the-blow 
only worthy of a gibbet? Now there is no 
propoſition in morals, and few in any other 
ſcience, ſo clear, as that Nature never gave any 


* Ant. Benezet. See his Tract on Slavery. 

* Let us not forget, that theſe deſpiſed negroes were 
formerly our maſters in all the arts, ſciences, and manufac- 
tures, See all the late writers on Egypt, N, 
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human being an abſolute right over the perſon, hap- 
pineſs, and liberty of another *. To admit the 
contrary propoſition ; to admit, that ſuperior force 
confers ſuch a right, would be to ſubvert every 
moral and ſocial obligation, to convert the earth 
into a Pandemonium, and mankind into Devils *. 


Theſe 


ce If you have a right to enſlave others; there may be 
others, who have a right to enſlave you.” Price on 
the American Revolution. « If it be lawful to injure 
*© becauſe we can; if we may ſeize the property of an- 
<< other, inſult his perſon, or force him to labour for our 
luxury or caprice, merely becauſe he is weaker ; this 
«« principle will be equally fatal to ourſelves, when fortune 
ſhall ſtrip us of that peaver which is our only prerogatave. 
Upon this ſuppoſition, your ſlaves, the inſtant they ſhall 
«© become the ftrengeſt, will have a right to your ſervices ; 


«« will have a right to force you to labour naked in the ſun, 


cc 


<< thing that is now dear to your indolence, or neceſſary to 


your pleaſures ; to goad you to every ſpecies of ſervile 
drudgery, and puniſh you for their amuſement and ca- 
price; will have a right to exhauſt your youth in ſervi- 
tude, and to abandon your age to wretchedneſs and diſ- 
eaſes,” &c. Fragment of a Letter on the Slavery of the 
Negroes, by Thomas Day, Eſq. 

The conſiſlent Mr. Jefferſon, one of the virtuous repub- 
lican ambaſſadors, is of opinion, that to be obliged to pay 
tythes is a moſt cruel, wanton, unwarrantable ſtretch of ty- 
ranny ; but that ſlavery is perfectly juſtifiable, and agreeable 


ce 


ce 


cc 


cc 


cc 


to the principles of religion and morality, In other words, 


it 


to the muſic of whips and chains ; to rob you of every 
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Theſe negroes might poſſibly have been ſlaves, 


had you not bought them—though there is the 
greateſt probability, that not one hundredth part 
of the number would be reduced to that ſitua- 
tion, that now are, if- the trade were aboliſhed : 
but however that may be, it cannot excuſe the 
guilt of an action, that another would have per- 
petrated it, if you had not. The planter, the 
flave-merchant, the king, the legiſlature that per- 
mits the traffic, have each their reſpective por- 
tion of guilt; which is heightened, rather than 
extenuated, by the circumſtance of having taken 
advantage of the neceſſity, of the ignorance, or 
even of the vices of others. 

It is ſaid further, that perſons, whoſe life has 
been one continued courſe of ſlavery, have known no 
Better; and conſequently, unconſcious of the wrech- 


it is a high pitch of tyranny and wickedneſs to oblige infi- 
dels and atheiſts to contribute a ſmall part of their property 
to the ſupport of learning, virtue, and religion, provided 
the ſaid atheiſts, &c. ſhall have the good fortune to be born 
on the continent of America, and to have white faces ; 
whereas the property, liberty, happineſs, and lives of inno- 
cent and devoted millions may at pleaſure be ſported with, 
provided theſe unhappy victims have the misfortune to be 
horn on the other ſide of the Atlantic, and to have black 
faces. So little do men underſtand of the divine command- 
ment—Whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do umso you, even 
fo do unto them, for this is the law and the prophets, N. 


edneſs 
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edneſs of their ſituation, they are nearly on a par in 
happineſs with the reſt of mankind. Alas! where 
then is the advantage of refinement, of wealth, of 
liberty * Why are certain enjoyments called 
bleſſings, and why render thanks to the Divine 
Providence for having imparted them to us, if 
we are equally well without them ?—But do the 
negroes really know no better? Can you ſtop 
their eyes, their ears ? Can you eradicate all the 
natural feelings of man, the appetite for reaſon- 
able enjoyment, the ſenſe of pain, of hunger, 
and fatigue ? Can you conceive it poſſible to 
perſuade them, that their voluptuous tyrants are 
poſſeſſed of no greater enjoyments than them- 
ſelves ? 

But we are informed, hat theſe people are bar- 
barians, that they are ſlaves at home, and that they 
are much happier in the Weſt Indies, than in their 
native country, Have they then told you, that 
their country is the only country under Heaven, 
to which the Deity has denied the poſlibility of 
inhabiting it with comfort ? Have they told you, 


that they had no families, no dear connections in 


that country, from which you have violently ſe- 
parated them ? Do- they expreſs no pleaſure in 
the hope of reviſiting that country, when death 
ſhall end the ſorrows to which you have intro- 
duced them ? and do none of them, in that very 

Aa é hope, 
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hope, effect a violent and premature termination 
of their exiſtence ?—But, ſince it is ſo confi- 
dently affirmed, that our violence and avarice 
really make them happier, let us candidly in- 
quire, in what this happineſs conſiſts ; and what 
are the great advantages which we confer upon 
them. 

I am confident I am below the truth, when I 
ſay, that not leſs than one fifth of theſe victims 
of avarice, are murdered in their paſſage"; not 
indeed by the ſword or the halter, but by pains 
and tortures more cruel and protracted. Three or 
four hundred are uſually confined in the hold of 
a ſhip, where a peſtilential air, bad proviſions, 
the regret of being forced from their kindred 
and friends, and, not ſeldom, diſeaſes which they 
acquire from our people, make dreadful havock : 
and where, amidſt accumulated miſeries, the only 
relief they can expect, is too frequently denied 
them. But a recent tranſaction will beſt illuſtrate 
this part of my ſubject; and it is but juſtice to 
hand it down, if poſſible, to the execration of 
poſterity *. 

In 


The moſt authentic computations ſtate the loſs at one 
third, before they are properly eſtabliſhed on the plantation, 
2 For the principal materials of the following narrative, 


the author acknowledges himſelf indebted to a Gentleman, 
whoſe 
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In the ſummer of the year 1721, the maſter of 
a veſſel from Liverpool, on the coaſt of Africa, 
having an opportunity of procuring a greater 
number of ſlaves than he could conveniently diſ- 
poſe of on board, purchaſed, at ſome of the ſet- 
tlements, a prize veſſel, which he ſtocked with 
negroes, and commiſſioned the ſurgeon of his own 
ſhip, one Collingwood, to conduct to Jamaica. 

On the 6th of September 1781, the ſhip Zong, 
or Zurg, Luke Collingwood maſter, failed from 
the iſland of St. Thomas for Jamaica, with about 
440 negroes, and 17 white perſons, on board. 
On the 27th of November following, ſhe fell in 
with the place of her deſtination : but the maſ- 
ſter, either through ignorance or deſign, ran the 
ſhip to lecward, alledging that he miſtook it for 
Hiſpaniola. 

About this time (as 1s uſual in ſlave ſhips) a 
violent ſickneſs and mortality raged on board; 
ſo that, from the time of her leaving Africa to 
the 29th of November, not leſs than ſixty ſlaves 
and ſeven white perſons died, and a great num- 
ber of the remaining ſlaves were ſick of the ſame 
diſtemper, : 


whoſe unremitting endeavours in the cauſe of humanity de- 
mand the fincere thanks of every friend of liberty, jultice, 
and religion, | 
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Collingwood now conceived, or elſe judged it 
a proper ſeaſon to put in execution, one of the 
blackeſt projects that ever entered the mind of 
man. He now diſcovered, or pretended to diſ- 
cover, that their ſtock of freſh water was reduced 
to 200 gallons : —though, obſerve, there was no 
preſent want of water ; they were not as yet put 
to ſhort allowance ; there was a probability (as 
ſoon after happened) of a ſupply by rain; and, 
at all events, I have been credibly informed, they 
might have made ſome of the enemy's ſettle- 
ments .in leſs than twenty-four hours. Theſe, 
and other circumſtances, render it probable, that 
Collingwood determined on the murder of the 
negroes, not really on account of the ſcarcity of 
water; but that, by throwing over the ſick ne- 
groes on the plea of neceſſity, the owners might 
be enabled to recover their value from the in- 
ſurers. With this deſign in view, Collingwood 
called together a few of the officers, and told 
them, That if the ſlaves died a natural death, it 
would be to the loſs of the owners ; but if they were 
thrown alive into the ſea, the loſs would be the un- 
derwriters. To this propoſal the chief-mate at 
firſt objected; obſerving, That there was no pre- 
ſent want of water, and therefore no excuſe for ſuch 
4 meaſure. He and the reſt of the crew were, 
however, 
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however, ſoon perſuaded; and, the fame even- 
ing, the, maſter ſelected 1 32 ſlaves, all of whom 
were ſick and weak, and ordered them to be 
thrown into the ſea. On the 29th of November, 
54 innocent and unhappy perſons were thrown 
overboard alive, and on the following day 42 
more. On the firſt of December, and for a day 
or two following, there fell a plentiful rain, 
which enabled them to collect ſix caſts of water, 
and took away the ſole argument for putting to 
death the negroes, namely, the plea of wanting wa- 
ter. The fate of the unfortunate victims was, how- 
ever, predetermined ; and, even after the rain, 26 
negroes were thrown overboard, with their hands 
fettered -or bound, and in the ſight of ſeveral 
others, who were brought upon the deck for the 
ſame purpoſe, and tex of whom, to avoid the un- 
neceſſary cruelty of having their hands confined, 
jumped overboard, and were alſo drowned *. 
The reader will ſcarcely be inclined to believe 
that the perpetrators of this horrid action eſcaped 
with impunity. The humane owners, I was in- 
formed, affected to cenſure the imprudence of the 


To thoſe who may think that the plea of wanting water 
was a ſufficient juſtification of the above tranſaction, I will 
put one plain queſtion If thoſe perſons who ſuffered had been 


white men, and not ſlaves, would they have been thrown 
overboard ? 


Aa 3 murderer 
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murderer It ſeems the underwriters heſitated 10 
make good the inſurance *, 

This anecdote (ſhocking as it is) is, however, 
not without a parallel : for, not many years ago, 
a veſſel from Africa, freighted with negro ſlaves, 
was run aſhore on the iſland of Jamaica, The 
maſter and crew ſaved themſelves in the boat; 


* The memory of this unfortunate man has been very in- 
Juriouſly treated, and by thoſe from whom it was leaſt de- 
ſerved, the friends of ſlavery, who now affect to exclaim 
againſt him as a monſter of inhumanity. In anſwer to theſe 
reproaches, I think it a duty to declare, that I knew Col- 
lingwood well—He had an education far ſuperior to the ge- 
nerality of thoſe who are engaged in the African trade—In 
his general conduct he appeared to me a liberal, benevolent, 
and well-intentioned man—He was indeed deeply infected 
with the ſame unjuſt prejudices that mark all who are con- 
need with that iniquitous traffic, who conſider the negroes as 
an inferior race of beings, whom we are entitled to treat as 
we pleaſe : I do, however, with the utmoſt ſincerity, and with 
the utmoſt candour, believe, that he was rather of a milder 
and more humane diſpoſition than moſt who are engaged in 
the ſlave trade ; and, from repeated converſations with many 
of the Guinea captains and Guinea merchants, I can lay my 
hand on my heart, and ſolemnly give it as my opinion, that 
ſcarcely any of them would have ſcrupled to act the ſame part 
with Collingwood, if they were placed under the ſame temp- 
tation. Before the fact was made clear in a court of juſtice, 
it was attempted to be denied, at leaſt the principal circum- 
ſtances of it; and even afterwards it was defended by the 
advocates of ſlavery, till the clamour excited again it ren- 

dered them ſomewhat more modeſt, N. 
2 and, 


\ 
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and, through I know not what unneceſſary fears 
for their own ſafety, knocked the negroes on the 
head as they ſwam to ſhore", 

It is not eaſy to decide which are more de- 
ſerving our commiſeration, the multitudes who 
periſh in this wretched manner, or thoſe who are 
reſerved for perhaps greater ſufferings in our 
Weſt India colonies. If a robuſt habit, or a fa- 
vourable voyage, enable them to ſurvive the 
hardſhips of tranſportation, they have next to 
encounter all the evils of ſcanty and unwholſome 
proviſions, hard labour, and ſeverity. The al- 
lowance of food on the plantation is ſeldom more 
than a pint of beans, or Indian corn, per diem: in 
ſome plantations, indeed, they are alſo allotted 
2 ſpot of ground for their ſubſiſtence, which they 
muſt cultivate at thoſe hours that ought to be 
appropriated to fleep *. The hours of labour 

are 


See ſome affecting anecdotes in Mr. Newton's Thoughts 
on Slavery; particularly one of a mate of a ſhip, who threw 
an innocent and helpleſs infant overboard, only for crying 
and diſturbing him in his ſleep, N. 

2 I haye been well informed, that the uſual way is to al- 
low them nothing but what they can cultivate themſelves on 
a {pot of ground, the very worſt in the plantation, which is 
allotted them. Sunday (inſtead of being devoted to their 
religious or moral improvement) is the only day allowed to 


work their own ground; and fo exhauſted are they with 


a4 their 
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are ſixteen, and at the very leaſt thirteen ®, out of 
the zwenty-four ; and the exertions which are re- 
quired are frequently more than their natural 
ſtrength or conſtitution will bear. A perſon of 
veracity aſſured me, that he has ſeen, in one of 
our Weſt India iflands, a ſlender female, with a 
child at her back, compelled to carry up a high 
ladder ſeventeen Briſtol bricks, during the whole 
of a ſummer's day. When her ſtrength was ex- 
hauſted, ſhe ſat down, and in the bitterneſs of her 
ſoul burſt. into a flood of tears; but ſo little of 
humanity exiſted in the breaſt of her taſk-maſter, 
that he immediately rouſed her to a renewal of 
her labour by a ſevere flagellation. 

During the greater part of their labour, they 
are expoſed to the intolerable rays of an equi- 
noctial ſun, The pregnant wretch, who droops 
with weakneſs and fatigue, and the miſerable 
convaleſcent, untimely ſummoned from the bed 
of ſickneſs, are equally ſubjected to the incle- 


their week's labour, that the planters are obliged to whip 
them frequently, to induce them to this labour. See Confe- 
derations on the Emancipation of the Negroes, by a Weſt India 
Planter. N. i 

The labour in ſome degree depends upon the ſeaſon : 
they are generally called up an hour before day, and are 
ſent home about an hour after nightfall. At the ſeaſon of 
gathering in the canes, they are frequently kept to work 
ſome hours in the night, N. 
mency 
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mency of the elements, and the wanton cruelty 
of their drivers. The common inſtrument made 
uſe of to keep them to their work, is a whip, like 
the Ruſſian knout, which flays off the ſkin where- 
ever it is applied; and let it be remembered, 
that the uſe of this inſtrument is at the diſcretion 


of a tranſport, or ſome of the moſt drunken or 
abandoned domeſtics of the planter *. 


To ſupport a ſyſtem of ſuch unparalleled op- 
preſſion, it is natural to ſuppoſe that the puniſh- 
ments muſt be ſevere ; and when inflicted not by 
the cautious hand of law, but by paſſion and ca- 
price *, it is natural to ſuſpe& that they muſt 
frequently be unjuſt. The ſhocking inſtances of 


I might add the ſevere confinement, to which the do- 
meſtic ſlaves, who are, however, the moſt favoured, are 
ſometimes ſubjected. I have been told of a Mrs. B. in Tor- 
tola, who kept her cook chained by the waiſt with a chain 
juſt long enough to permit her to perambulate the kitchen; 
the ſame lady had her two ſempſtreſſes chained to the 
ground. N. 

A man had been whipping a megro in one of the Weſt 
India iſlands, and after a very ſevere uſe of the ſcourge was 
ſetting him free. A ſailor happened to be paſling by at the 
time, and cried out with an execration, “ He has not got 
enough yet; give him another dozen for me!“ The man 


tied the negro up again, and almoſt whipped him to death for 
the entertainment of the ſailor, 


momentary 
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momentary rage, in mutilating *, bruifing, or 
whipping ſlaves to death, would fill volumes that 
might emulate the legends of a Fox, or the re- 
cords of the Inquifition *. 

If, under theſe complicated injuries, an effort 
is made to recover the natural rights of man; on 


* See an anecdote recorded in Mrs. Yearſley's poem on 
the ſlave trade, p. 24, as much to the honour of the un- 
happy negro, who ſuffered: a wanton amputation of his 
limb, as to the everlafting diſgrace, and, I fear, everlaſting 


condemnation, of his butchers. N. 


A ſlave, one of the moſt valuable fort, being caught in 
an intrigue with one of his maſter's black concubines, and 


having the boldneſs and impudence to endeavour to juſtify 


his conduct, on a plea that ſhe was his wife; the white ty- 
rant was ſo exaſperated, that, after binding the object of his 
fury hand and foot, he threw him, in that condition, into a 
large fire of wood. By dint of hard ſtruggling, and the in- 


terpoſition of ſome of his fellow ſlaves, in whom humanity 


overcame the fear of paniſhment, he was got out of the fire 
alive, but was burnt in a manner too ſhocking to be de- 
ſcribed. I had the account from the poor wretch's own 
mouth, as he ſat toiling at the oar of a ferry-boat, the mafter 


of which had bought him at a cheap rate of his former em- 


ployer, to whom he was rendered unſerviceable as à field 


flave, being very much crippled in his feet, part of both of 


which he had loſt in his fiery trial. I enquired likewiſe in 


the neighbourhood reſpecting the truth of the ſtory, and had 


it authenticated to me on undeniable teſtimony.—A Letter 
from the Rev. ]. 9 Vicar of Long-Inchinton, War- 
wickfhire. N. 
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diſcovery, the ſentence is of the ſame complexion 
with the cruelty which occaſioned the crime. The 
trials are very ſummary ; the evidence required 
very ſlight; the judges frequently ignorant; the 
Jury prejudiced * ; fo that I doubt not but inno- 
cence too often ſuffers. Gibbetting alive is always 
the puniſhment. I knew a gentleman who had 
ſeen, in Antigua, ſome of theſe wretches exiſt on 
the gibbet to the ninth day, with a loaf of bread 
hung at the end of the gibbet to enhance the 
torture, The intent of this puniſhment could 
not ſurely be example—It was the wanton re- 
venge of baſe, of groveling, and diabolical 
minds. 

But it is not for real crimes only that the un- 
happy ſubjects of theſe pages are doomed to 
ſuffer.—I believe the following is a fact which 
is generally allowed. As the government al- 


If in any of the iſlands the fate of the poor negroes be 
thought deſerving, on any occaſion, of a Britiſh tribunal, be 
it remembered that they are not tried by a jury of their peers, 
but of their maſters, But the fa& is; in moſt of our colonies, 
any three juſtices of the peace may, in a very ſummary man- 
ner, condemn a negro to death, 

2 The puniſhment of gibbetting alive is, I find, the pu- 
niſhment for all capital offences. Can a Britiſh legiflature 


ſuffer ſo abominable and uſeleſs a relick of batbarity to 
exilt ! 


ways 
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ways pays the full price for any negro who ſuffers 
death upon conviction of felony ; when an un- 
principled planter has an old negro who is paſt 
his labour, and conſequently (as they term it) a 
dead weight on the plantation, the planter takes 
care to ſtarve him, till the zegro is reduced by 
hunger to a ſtate of deſperation: ſome proviſion 
is then laid in his way, in order to tempt him to 
ſteal; which if he does, he is dragged to juſtice, 
he is executed, and the deliberate murderer 
pockets the wages of blood and perjury. 
Authors on this ſubject have remarked the 
practice of advertiſing a higher reward for the head 
of a fugitive negro, than for taking him alive. The 
injuſtice and inequality of the puniſhments have 
alſo been frequently the ſubject of animadverſion. 
If a negro kill a white man, even through paſſion 
or miſchance, the ineyitable puniſhment is death. 
If a white man murder a negro, he js only mulcted 
with a flight pecuniary penalty, which yet is ſel- 
dom, if ever, exacted. Several inferior inſtances 
of ſyſtematic cruelty have been pointed out, ſuch 
as marking them on the breaſt and different parts 
of the body with a red hot iron; which very cruel 


* This agrees much with the practice of the Romans. See 
Eſſay v. p. 126. | 


operation 
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operation is repeated as often as a ſlave changes 
his maſter *. | 
Miſerable 


Since this Eſſay was firſt written, an excellent treatiſe on 
the ſubject, by Mr. Ramſay, has made its appearance, in which 
moſt of the facts, which I have adduced, are confirmed, I 
might ſay exceeded, by Mr, Ramſay's repreſentation. Mr. 
Ramſay's book has fince been anſwered by a ſpirited writer, 
Mr. Tobin. This author draws as favourable a picture of 
the ſtate of the Veſt India negroes, as Mr. Ramſay's is gloomy 
and diſtreſsful. Perhaps the repreſentations of both may be 
founded in fact. The former may have drawn his inſtances 
from the more enlightened and more merciful among the 
planters ; Mr, Ramſay, from the more brutal and ſelfiſh. But 
if it were admitted that Mr. Ramſay's ſtate of the caſe were 
not always, or even generally true, it is ſhocking to huma- 
nity that ſuch inſtances ſhould even ſometimes occur That it 
ſhould be in the power of any cruel or capricious mortal to 
render a fellow-creature ſo completely miſerable. | 

The queſtion is not, Whether the laws of thoſe iſlands be al- 
aways, and in all caſes put in force? It is, Why are laws per- 
mitted to diſgrace the code of any civilized community, which 
ſcandalixe every ſenſe of juſtice and humanity ? It is certain (even 


according to Mr. Ramſay's opponent) that the laws of the Weſt 


India iſlands prohibit ſlaves from poſing property—That an 
unlimited power is veſted in the maſter, to ſcourge his ſlave as 
often as he p eaſes—T hat to return a blow, even to the meaneſt 
and worſt of the white inhabitants, is puniſhed by Jopping eff the 
limb—That if a negro kill a white man, the puniſhment is 
burning alive; whereas there is no inſlance of a white man be- 


ing puniſhed for killing a negro. Mr. Ramſay has another ad- 


vantage over his opponent, viz, That the aſſertions of the 


latter, 


r 
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Miſerable indeed muſt be that country, which 
ſubjects its devoted inhabitants to calamities that 
may compare with theſe ! The opinion that the 
negroes are happier in our colonies than at home, 
carries, in the eye of common ſenſe, its own re- 
futation along with it; and muſt plainly be a 
falſchood invented by ſome intereſted advocate 
for ſlavery, or at beſt a random aſſertion founded 
on the partial teſtimony of ſome highly favoured 
negro, who was peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by falling 
into the hands of a humane and benevolent maſter, 

The facts, which I have adduced, I have taken 
upon the beſt authority ; I have found them cor- 
roborated by many impartial teſtimonies; and 
from the reaſon of things, and the very nature of 
ſlavery, there 1s great reaſon to believe that this 
ſtate of the caſe is not exaggerated *. The juſtice 


of 


latter, reſpecting the happy ſtate of the negrees, are only ge- 
neral; whereas Mr. Ramſay refers chiefly to facts, and facts 
apparently well authenticated. 

It is but doing Mr. Tobin juſtice to add, that he diſclaims 
in the ſtrongeſt terms the idea of appearing as an advocate for 
flavery, which he execrates with all the zeal and earneſtneſs 
of a good and ſenſible man. The ſole cauſe which drew him 
into the controverſy, he profeſſes to have been the indiſcrimi- 
nate cenſure, which he thought was unjuſtly caſt on the great 
body of Weſt India planters. N. 

The ſtate of the negroes in their own country is as darkly 
ſhaded by the apologiſts for ſlavery, as their fituation in the 

Weſt 
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of the ſlave trade (or rather the negative of that 
term) will I think appear ſufficiently evident: 
an 


Weſt Indies is varniſhed and emblazoned. Though civiliza- 
tion, on the whole, be much conducive to the happineſs of 
man, yet very falſe eſtimates have been made of the diſadyan- 
tages of barbarous nations; and theſe have been in no caſe 
more exaggerated than in that of the African. — Suppoſe an 
Indian or a negro were to judge of us by the ſame mode, and 
only look upon the dark parts of the picture, you would deem 
it arrogance in him to exclaim—** I deſpiſe, and yet I pity, 
theſe Europeans ! Do they imagine themſelves free, and pre- 
ſume to call us ſlaves; themſelves poliſhed, and us barba- 
rians? We have a chief, it is true, whom we follow to the 
war ; and this chief may, when he pleaſes, take ourſelves, 
our wives, and children, into his ſervice : but he does not 
treat us cruelly ;-and if he take any thing from us, he takes 
only our ſuper fluities, and cuſtom has enabled us to be con- 
tent with little. But does this ſelf- conceited foreigner com- 
pare his happineſs with mine? I, who enjoy in full perfection 
all the gifts of nature, and make them ſubſervient only to 
my natural defires. He ſhuts himſelf up in a populous city, 
works at ſome enervating or unwholeſome employment, and 
falls a victim to diſeaſes, of which we have not ſo much as 
heard the name. He has even abuſed his natural frame, he 
has made it the very centre of infirmities ; he ſeldom taſtes 
the pure breath of heaven ; he has not the uſe of his limbs ; 
his appetites are vitiated ; he has no reliſh for food in its na- 
tural ſtate ; his meat muſt be poiſoned in a thouſand different 
ways, before he can prevail upon himſelf to taſte it. 

Does this wretched foreigner compare his happineſs 
with mine? His books, he ſays, inform him, that inno- 


cence 
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an inquiry which will have more of novelty, 
and I dare believe, in the opinion of ſome, more 
importance, 


cence is pleaſure, and guilt is miſery, If fo, ſurely I am 
much the happier of the two, He has vices, he has paſſions, 
which are never ſtill, Above all, he has one vice which 
I can fee is a perpetual ſource of pain and anxiety ; it 
diſturbs his reſt, it ſickens his repaſts, it engages him 
in a variety of frivolous and mean purſuits ; what is worſe, 
in actions really unjuſt, and upon the ſilly plea that others 
do the ſame. He tells me, he has at home a comfortable 
dwelling, though ſmall ; and yet he boaſts that it is larger 
than the palace of our great king. He adds, that he has 
a charming wife, and promiſing children, Why then does 
he come hither? Why will he confine himſelf within a 
wooden box, and commit himſelf to all the dangers of the 
ocean, or ftek death upon theſe ſhores ſo fatal to his coun- 
trymen? Nay, more than this, he comes here expreſsly to 
commit actions prohibited by the God he affects to wor- 
ſhip, and which he knows muſt be diſpleaſing to him. In- 
deed there muſt be ſomething which ſits heavy upon his 
foul, for I obſerve he cannot even endure his own thoughts, 
I can fit down with pleaſure, and recollect the tranſactions 
of the day, or plan the buſineſs of the morrow's chace. 
I can entertain my wives with the hiſtory of my youth, or 
we can ſing in turns the praiſes of our chief. I can ſpend 

f hours in adoring that great and benevolent being he Sun, 
ih | the author of light, and life, and every good thing; and I 
0 can expreſs my gratitude to the inferior miniſters of his 
| will, the Moon and Stars, for their kind offices, —But this 
| man is as ignorant of religion as he 1s of moral duty. I 
ſhould ſcarcely have known that he had a God, but for 
his 
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importance, will be the ſubject of the ſecond part 
of this Eſſay *. 


his making ſo frequent and irreverent uſe of his name and 
titles, He no ſooner has an hour's reſpite from his grand 
employment, the oppreſſion of his fellow-creatures, than he 
ſeats himſelf with ſome other wretch, as weary of life as 
himſelf, to move round pieces of wood upon a table, or 
to count the ſpecks upon a piece of paſteboard; and he 
teſtifies his felicity by horrid imprecations, and the con- 
tortions of his countenance. If this be European happineſs, 
give me my ſtewed elephant, my monkies, and parrots : 
give me wholeſome air and exerciſe ; the company of my 
wives; a peaceful ſlumber upon my bed of ruſhes, un- 
diſturbed by the ravages of theſe deteſtable Europeans! 
Such, on a nearer view, would perhaps be found the ſtate 
which you term barbarous, compared with what you arro- 
gantly ſtyle refinement. If, indeed, we introduced them to 
a ſtate of real civilization, the argument would have ſome- 


thing more the air of an apology than I will allow it : but 


I hope none will have the effrontery to contend that the 
negroes in our plantations are introduced to a'ſtate of civi- 
lization ! You might as well aſſert it of the animals in our 
ſtables : and I wiſh I could even ſay ſo much for the IRTP 
of thoſe whom they are doomed to obey. 

* The God of mercy forbid, that even though I ſhould 
fail in my object of proving the ſlave trade to be no actual ad- 
vantage to this country, any ſhould be found fo deſtitute 
cf reaſon and humanity, as to think the acquiſition of a 
little property a ſafiicient counterpoiſe to this vaſt effuſion 
of happineſs and life! I muft aver, that it were more to 
the honour of God, to the honcar of this nation, infinitely 
more to the intereſts of human nature, and more to the real 
intereſts of thoſe even who would fancy themſelves moſt ag- 
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grieved, that all the property of our colonies were buried in 
the ocean, than that ſuch a ſyſtem of havock and miſery 
ſhonld be ſuffered to remain. Could I ſuppoſe the nation 
obliged to compenſate for the loſs which any body of men 
might ſuffer by a reformation, I am ſure, for one, I would will- 
ingly reſign half the little property I have to effect ſo deſirable 
an object. But in reality, there are few or none whoſe liveli- 
hood depends upon the ſlave trade. It is not to ſupport induſ- 
trious multitudes, it is not to encourage ingenuity, it is not 
to alleviate the public burdens; it is to enrich a few, that 
thouſands are annually murdered, and that ſtill greater multi- 
tudes eat drops of blood : it is that the planter and ſlave- 
merchant may riot in luxury, pomp, diſſipation, debauchery, 


in every vice that diſgraces and deſtroys a nation; it is that 


they may vie in prodigality and effeminacy with the plun- 
derers of the Eaſt, and eclipſe, by their ſplendour, the an- 
cient nobles of the realm. The planters themſelves would, 
however, I am perſuaded, be little ſufferers in the main, by 
the plan which I am about to recommend : that infamous 
claſs of beings, the man-ſtealers (arlLant a claſs of 


beings whom every nation but our own, even thoſe which 


admitted of ſlavery, have conſtantly held in contempt and 
abhorrence ; theſe are the only perſons who could ſuffer by 
a reformation, if even it can be called ſuffering, to oblige 
them to retrench their luxury, their extravagance, their 
vice. N. | 
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OF SLAVERY, AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 


A 


OF THE GOOD POLICY OF THE SLAVE TRADE, 


M petber the Grievances flated in the former Part of this Eſſay 
be only particular Abuſes of Slavery,—General and national 
Efedts of Slavery.—Inguiry, Whether Work may be more 
cheaply performed by Freemen or by Slaves. —Inguiry, How 
far our Commerce would be affected by the Abolition of the 
Slave T rade.—In reſpe# to our Weſt India Colonies, In re- 
ſpect to Africa. —How far the Slave Trade may be confi- 
dered as a Nurſery for Seamen.—Inquiry, Whether the preſent 
Syſtem of Slavery will admit of any Mitigation, —Recapitu« 
dation. 


F I have reſerved for this ſecond part the only 
argument in favour of ſlavery, which appears 
to have any real weight or importance, it is be- 
cauſe the NecessITY of that mode of cultivation, 
which is at preſent purſued in our Weſt India plan- 
tations, will be better conſidered in conjunction 
with the general arguments concerning the good 
policy of SLAveRy and the SLAVE TRADE, © 
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It has never been admitted by the more en- 
lightened claſs of moralifts, that any motive of 
policy ought to act in oppoſition to juſtice ; but 
certainly, if it can be proved that good policy, 
no leſs than juſtice, condemns the meaſure under 
our conſideration, the argument in favour of hu- 
manity will be proportionably ſtrengthened; and 
no obſtacle remaining from the intereſts of men, 
we may reaſonably hope for its final abolition. 

I ought to have mentioned an objection, which 
may poſſibly be urged againſt the preceding facts, 
viz. That the grievances which I have ſtated are 
only abuſes of ſlavery.—To this I reply, that ſa- 
very, under whatever circumſtances, is itſelf an 
abuſe, and that abuſes are inſeparably interwoven 
in its very nature. It is impoſſible to prevent the 
ravages of war, and the depopulation of Africa, 
if the fave trade be encouraged. It is impoſſible 
to prevent the moſt heart-rending ſeparations, the 
violation of the deareſt ties, in forcing them from 
their native country: it is impoſſible to prevent 
the calamities which they muſt encounter in their 
paſſage : nay, it is impoſſible to prevent the bru- 
tality of maſters by any general law. Where ſla- 
very is permitted, ab/olute authority muſt accom- 
pany it, or the maſter will want the means of 

coercion ; his property and his life can only be 
preſerved by this unlawful conceſſion :—and 


hence 
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hence ariſes the firſt genera] argument againſt 
the permiſſion of ſlavery ; for there is nothing 
which ſo depraves the heart of man, as the unli- 
mited power of doing evil to his fellow-creatures. 
Abſolute authority was never deſigned for mor- 
tals : the beſt natures will abuſe it. It fills the 
mind of man, ſays Mr. Addiſon, with great and un- 
reaſonable conceits of himſelf ; raiſes him into à be- 
lief that he is of a ſuperior ſpectes to he reſt of 
mankind ; extinguiſhes in him the principle of fear, 
which is one of the greateſt motives to all duties; 
and creates the defire of magnifying himſelf by the 
exertion of ſuch a power in all its inſtances. So great 
is the danger, that WHEN A MAN AN DO WHAT 
HE WILL, HE WILL DO WHAT HE CAN, 

SLavery is therefore productive of pride, 
luxury, and licentiauſneſs. The diſſoluteneſs of 
manners, which the unreſtrained power of gra- 
tification produces in the ſlave-holders and ma- 
nagers, cannot fail, ſooner or later, to involve in 
ruin the country where this abuſe of reaſon and 
humanity is permitted“. 


Let every ring flate, which, for its ſutuye proſperity, 
places any hope or confidence in the virtue of its members, 
beware, on the one hand, of exhibiting examples of yranmy; 
and, on the other, of abje# /ubjeion, Let it beware, on the 
one hand, of indolence and effeminacy; and, on the other, of the 
knavery, tricking, and other mean and infamous arts of hu- 
man nature, when depreſſed and depraved. 


Bb3 Civilization 
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Civilization is retarded by Lavery. The man- 
ners of the maſters are infected by thoſe of the 
ſlaves; and every man who is much converſant 
with this wretched race of beings, muſt neceſſa- 
rily become more or leſs a compound of arro- 
gance, vanity, and intemperance, with the oppo- 
ſite vices of meanneſs, ſervility, and cowardice, 

SLAVERY enervates induſtry, and impedes the 
progreſs of human ingenuity. Thoſe laudable 
inventions which leſſen labour, and contribute to 
the eaſe of human life, would- never have been 
thought of in a country where ſlavery was autho- 
rized”. 

SLAVERY is unfavourable to population as is 

moſt decifively proved in Mr. Hume s Eſſay on the 
Populouſneſs of ancient Nations. 


1e Should a ſlave,” as is obſerved by a modern writer, 
„ propoſe any improvement of this kind, his maſter would 
be very apt to conſider the propoſal as the ſuggeſtion of lazi- 
neſs, and of a deſire to ſave his own labour at his maſter's ex- 
pence. The poor ſlave, inſtead of a reward, would probably 
meet with much abuſe, perhaps with ſome puniſhment. In 
the manufactures carried on by ſlaves, therefore, more labour 
malt generally have been employed to execute the ſame quan- 
tity of work, than in thoſe carried on by free men. The work 
of the former muſt, on that account, have been generally 
gearer than that of the latter,” 


Suirz's Wealth of Nations. 
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SLAVERY is inconſiſtent with public as well as 
private ſafety, The flave is the natural enemy of 
humankind ; he has experienced no law but that 
of force, nor can be expected to actaccording to 
any other. If therefore he can acquire force ſuf- 
ficient to oppreſs others of the ſpecies, the fate he 
has experienced, and the maxims he has imbibed, 
inſtruct him to make uſe of it. The inhabitants 
of our Weſt India colonies live under perpetual 
apprehenſions ; are compelled to be always ſub- 
ject in ſome degree to military law; and fre- 
quently ſuffer public as well as private miſchiefs 
from their ſlaves. The maſters and crews of 
ſlave ſhips are in the ſame ſituation, and are not 
ſeldom facrificed to the juſt reſeatment of the 
wretches whom they have injured. 

That SLAVERY is the leaſt profitable mode of 
cultivation, has been moſt ſatisfactorily proved 
by an author, whoſe political knowledge and ſa- 
gacity have never been queſtioned*, The opi- 

8 nion 

: « The tear and wear of a ſlave, it has been ſaid, is at 
the expence of his maſter, but that of a free ſervant is at his 
own expence, &c.— But though the tear and wear of a free 
ſervant be equally at the expence of his maſter, it generally 
coſts him much leſs than that of a ſlave. The fund deſtined 
for replacing or repairing, if I may ſay fo, the tear and wear 
of a ſlave, is commonly managed by a negligent maſter, or a 


careleſs overſeer. That deſtined for performing the ſame of- 
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nion is confirmed by the teſtimony of ancient 
authors, and by a compariſon of the ſtate of our 
manufactures with thoſe of other countries where 
ſlavery 1s eſtabliſhed, 


From theſe general arguments, if we turn to 


thaſe which more particularly relate to the pre- 


fice with regard to the free man, is managed by the free man 
himſelf. The diforders which generally prevail in the eco- 
nomy of the rich, naturally introduce themſelves into the 
management of the former; the ſtrict frugality and parſimo- 
nious attention of the poor, as naturally eſtabliſh- themſelves 
in that of the latter. Under ſuch different management, the 
ſame purpoſe muſt require very different degrees of expence. 
It appears accordingly, from the experience of all ages and 
nations, I believe, that the work done by free men comes 
cheaper in the end than that performed by ſlaves,” —Smith's 
Wealth of Nations, b. 1. c. 8. 

* The pride of man makes him love to 3 and no- 
thing mortifies him ſo much as to be obliged to condeſcend 
to perſuade his inferiors. Wherever the law allows, and the 
nature of the work can afford it, therefore, he will generally 
prefer the ſervice of ſlayes to that of free men. The planting 
of ſugar and tobacco can afford the expence of ſlave cultiva- 
tion: the raiſing of corn, it ſeems, in the preſent times can- 
not. In the Engliſh colonies, of which the principal produce 
is corn, the far greater part of the work is done by free men.“ 
ld. b. iii. c. 2. | 

The experiment has been made in the Hungarian mines, 
which are wrought by rer men; and it is found there much 
more profitable to employ free men than ſlaves. The colony 
of Barbadoes, and thoſe colonies of North America, which are 
cultivated by free men, are alſo examples in point. 
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ſent ſubje&t; I am much miſtaken, if it will be 
very difficult to prove, that both Britain and her 
colonies would be in a more flouriſhing ſtate, if 
effectual, but gradual and prudent meaſures were 
adopted for the abolition of ſlavery. 

The objects of commerce are, to procure vent 
for our manufactures, and conſequently to pro- 
mote the health, vigour, and activity of the na- 
tion; to maintain a powerful navy; and to in- 
creaſe the comforts of life, by the introduction of 
a moderate ſupply of foreign commodities. How 
far theſe objects would be affected by the aboli- 
tion of the ſlave trade, muſt conſtitute the grounds 
of our preſent inquiry. 

By this meaſure will not our Weſt India colonies 
be as it were annihilated ? Will they be able to take 
our manufactures, or to make any returns for them? 
Who are to conſume our commodities, and who are to 
cultivate the earth, unleſs the negro ſlaves on the 
Plantations ? In reply to this objeftion—I have 
not ſaid, nor do I mean to inſinuate, that the ne- 
groes at preſent on our plantations are all to be 
ſent back to their native country; I have not 
faid, that they are all to be inſtantly and raſhly 
emancipated : I would have juſtice act through 
* the medium of prudence; the ſeverity of their 
bondage relaxed at firſt ; and their emancipation 
eaſy and gradual, There cannot be a doubt that, 

after 
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after obtaining - independence, they will continue 
in our ſettlements. Who then will cultivate the 
earth? Who will conſume our manufactures? I an- 
ſwer, the negroes who are now ſettled in thoſe co- 
lonies, and their poſterity. To effect theſe pur- 
poſes on moderate and equitable principles, let 
an A of Parliament be paſſed for the immediate 
enfranchiſement of all negroes ahove 50 years of age; 
for the enfranchiſement of all above 40 in three 
years; of all above 20 in ſeven years; and of all un- 
der 20, end. above 12, in nine years; leaving it to 
their own diſcretion to continue ſubject to their maſ- 
ter after this period, to ſerve at wages, or chuſe an- 
other maſter : and let the laws now in being, for 
maintaining ſlaves paſt their labour, remain in 
force". Let another Ad of Parliament prohibit, 
on pain of death, the importation of any more flaves 
from any other quarter whatever. Let theſe laws 
be accompanied with another, inveſting the ma- 
giſtrates with power to ſet at liberty any ſlave that 
has been ill treated; defining the legal puniſhments 
of flaves; and with reſpect io MURDER, and the 
GREATER CRIMES, putting them upon a footing with 
the reſt of mankind, Can any man ſuppoſe that 
ſuch regulations as theſe will weaken the ſpirit of 


Since this Eſſay was firſt publiſhed, I have had the ſatiſ- 
faction of ſeeing a fimilar plan adopted with ſucceſs by the 
ſtate of Pennſylvania. N. | 
induſtry, 
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induſtry, or retard its progreſs? Can any man 
ſuppoſe that the negroes, when liberated, would 
not rather work than ſtarve ? Beſides that, by this 
gradual proceſs, they would become habituated 
to induſtry, and naturalized to their reſpe&ive 
plantations. The poor of this country are 
under no other obligation to work than the 
neceſſity of providing for themſelves and fami- 
lies; and was ever a country, where ſlavery was 
permitted, in ſo high a ſtate of cultivation as Britain 
at this time? The colony of Barbadoes was in its 
moſt flouriſhing ſtate when cultivated by free men; 
and has viſibly declined, and become more and 
more involved in debt, fince the introduction of 
negro flaves. I am well convinced that induſtry 
and conduct on the part of the planters, and the 
uſe of horſes and machines, would conſiderably 


Should this plan not be immediately adopted (as one day 
or other I have no doubt but it will) I will in the mean while 
make another propoſal, as a proper ſtep to the effeting of 
this moſt deſirable revolution. Let a ſociety be inſtituted in 
this kingdom, and ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription, ſanc- 
tioned by att of parliament if they will, for the purpoſe of 
granting reaſonable bounties to thoſe planters who ſhall cul- 
tivate their lands by free negroes: indeed I do not know a 
better uſe to which the Society for the Propagation of the 
Goſpel could apply their revenues. This hint I acknowledge 
to have received from an excellent writer in the Repoſitory, 
who ſigns himſelf a Weſt Indian. N. 
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leſſen the neceſſity of human labour. Freedom 
is ever favourable to population, as well as in- 
duſtry. There cannot therefore be a doubt but 
that the zegroes would ſoon multiply, ſo as amply 
to ſupply the demand for labour. Planters would ® 
require. much ſmaller capitals, when they had 
only to pay for the daily labour of their ſervants; 
their returns would be more ſpeedy, and their 
gains leſs precarious. The increaſe of popula- 
tion would encourage the cultivation of the 
waſte lands; and the zegroes themſelves, living 
in independence, would become our beſt cuſ- 
tomers, and conſume at leaſt four times the quan- 
tity of manufactures now exported. 
Thoſe planters who have now their eſtates well 
ſupplied with ſlaves, would be great gainers by 
the prohibition of importing any more. To breed 
ſervants, would, for a certain number of years, be 
a very profitable buſineſs; and the negroes be- 
coming civilized and induſtrious, the owners of 
eſtates would make a greater and more certain 
advantage, by farming out thoſe eſtates, than they | 
poſſibly can do on the preſent plan. | 
What important commercial advantages might 
we derive from a liberal ſyſtem of commerce with 
| the now wretched and dgſolated continent of Africa ! 
| By diſtreſſing and depopulating that country, in- 
ſtead of civilizing and encouraging them to the 
uſe 
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uſe of our manufactures, what an extenſive mart 
do we loſe for the labour and induſtry of this 
country! This blindneſs and 1nattention to their 
beſt intereſts (not only in the people of this coun - 
try, but in all the nations of Europe) will in an- 
other century appear almoſt incredible. It will 
hardly be believed, that a commercial nation ex- 
erted itſelf ſtrenuouſly to deſtroy and exterminate 
thoſe people, who might have been excellent cuſ- 
tomers; and that all our endeavours, inſtead of ren- 
dering them uſeful to us and to themſelves, tended 
only to retain them in ignorance and barbarity *, 

This country has long experienced the benefit 
of infant colonies : I ſay, infant colonies, becauſe, 
however paradoxical, experience convinces us 
that colonies are moſt beneficial in an infant ſtate. 
It merits well the conſideration of our govern- 
ment, whether colonies might not be eſtabliſhed, 
on a more liberal plan than has hitherto been ef- 
fected, in the moſt fertile and temperate climates 
of Africa—colonies not for the purpoſe of de- 


The nobleſt treaty of peace ever mentioned in hiſtory, 
in my opinion, (ſays Monteſquieu) is that which Gelon 
made with the Carthaginians: he inſiſted upon their abo- 
liſhing the cuſtom of ſacrificing their children. Glorious 
indeed! After having defeated 300,000 Carthaginians, he 
required a condition that was advantageous to themſelves, 
or rather, he ſtipulated in favour of human nature.” 


vaſtation, 
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vaſtation, but of civilizing the natives — colonies 
not for promoting war, but for preſerving a com- 
mercial intercourſe. The Africans are more in- 
clined to induſtry, and in truth are much more 
civilized, than the American Indians : they are 
already in a great meaſure habituated to our ma- 
nufactures; and if they find that labour and in- 
duſtry will procure a ſupply of what is fo de- 
firable, doubtleſs they will endeavour to obtain 
them by theſe means, rather than by war and 
plunder. Improvements of every kind are mak- 
ing rapid advances among them; and if it were 
not for the deſtructive wars which leave them no 
permanency in their poſſeſſions wars chiefly, if 
not entirely, carried on for the ſake of ſupplying 
the ſlave ſhips -I queſtion not but their induſtry 
and activity would greatly increaſe. 

Settlements might be purchaſed at eaſy rates 
on the coaſt of Africa, and opened with ſome 
encouragements for the reception of emigrants. 
I am well informed, that rich wines, filk, indigo, 
tobacco, ſpices, and even tea, together with many 
other of the moſt deſirable productions of hot 
climates, might be cultivated there with the 
greateſt ſucceſs. A number of free negroes would 
ſoon be found to work for hire; and the coloniſts 
might even be allowed to purchaſe the labour of 
ſuch negroes, as were actually flaves to their own 

countrymen, 
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countrymen, for ſeven years; not as ſlaves, but 
under the ſame reſtrictions as apprentices are 
taken here. | 

Reſtraining duties might be laid, ſo as to pre- 
vent the commerce of the new colonies interfer- 
ing with that of the old. 

It has always been matter of ſurpriſe to me, 
that the rich mines, and eſpecially of the precious 
metals, with which Africa abounds, have never 
afforded any temptation to Europeans to eſtabliſſi 
colonies in that part of the world. 

The moſt plauſible objection to ſuch a pro- 
ject muſt be founded on the unhealthineſs of 
the climate-of Africa, But we are to remem- 
ber, that the climate of North America was 
eſteemed even leſs ſalubrious than that of Africa, 
till the civil wars of England obliged ſome ad- 
venturers to brave its imaginary dangers. The 
climate of the northern parts of Guinea is not 
ſo pernicious as that of many of our Weſt India 


Dr. Prieſtley, in his excellent Sermon on Slavery, pub- 
liſhed in 1788, mentions a fact on the authority of Mr. Oſ- 
borne, who was employed in negotiating the late peace, 
which ought to excite the attention of the legiſlature. This 
$entleman aſſured Dr. Prieſtley, that it would be practicable 
to work plantations to very great profit in Africa, by means 
of free negroes; and that he actually had a plantation of 
his own there, on which he employed 3oo labourers. N. 


iſlands, 
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iſlands, or that of the coaſts of Brazil, Para- 
guay, &c. 

But is not the ſlave trade a nurſery for ſeamen, 
and does it not ſupport a number of hands who are 
ready on emergencies to ſupply our navy ? On this 
ſubject I muſt remark, that the African trade is 
far from a nurſery for ſeamen. Few young ma- 
riners are brought up in that trade ; thoſe who 
are employed in it are the flower of the Britiſh 
ſeamen ; and whatever advantage it may promiſe 
in affording them employment, is more than 
counterbalanced by the loſs of uſeful hands to 
the community: for ſo tedious is the voyage, ſo 
bad the treatment and accommodations; ſo many 
are the diſeaſes to which they are expoſed from 
the neceſſity of ſleeping upon deck, from the 
number of human beings that are crowded with- 
in the ſhip, and other circumſtances; that ſel- 
dom more than zwo thirds of the crew return *, 

| The 


Out of thirty apprentices in one employ, in fix years, 
twenty-ſix died. 

I believe that, latterly, the mortality has been rather leſs 
than it formerly was: by authentic documents, however, pro- 
cured from'the cuſtom-houſe in Liverpool, I have been able 
to aſcertain, that even within theſe laſt five years, the loſs of 
ſeamen by diſeaſe on the coaſt of Africa may be ſtated, 
on an average, at one fifth; and this, excluſive of the num- 


bers 
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The liberal ſyſtem of commerce, which I have 
recommended, would indeed prove a nurſery of 
ſeamen, and would encourage enterprize and in- 
duſtry in every rank of men. 

One queſtion only remains for our inveſtiga- 
tion ; and that is, Whether the evils attending the 
preſent ſtate of flavery in our colonies might not be 
mitigated, and the practice fill continue? 1 an- 
ſwer, as almoſt every planter will anſwer, that the 
ſafety of the maſters will ſcarcely .admit of any 
- mitigation of thoſe ſeverities, to which the ſaves 
are now neceſſarily ſubjected. With all the 
preſent reſtrictions, it is a difficult matter to re- 
tain theſe unhappy people in ſubjection; and if 
any relaxation (unaccompanied with the cheer- 
ful hope of one day regaining their liberty) were 
to take place, it might endanger the colony. 
The fact is, favery is a ſtate contrary to nature, 
and can only be enforced by nn and — 
man meaſures. 

To conclude—T have, I think, demonſtrated, 
in the preceding ſketch, that /avery is directly 
contrary to the obvious principles of juſtice and 
humanity—I have anſwered, and I apprehend 


bers which are forced from the ſhips by ill-treatment, and 
left behind in the Weſt Indies, where, I am aſſured by the 
beſt authority, in time of peace, multitudes of Britiſh ſeamen 


from the African veſſels 2 periſh through actual 
want. N. 
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confuted, all the arguments in its favour, gene- 
ral. and particular—T have ſhewn that it is. not 
lefs conſiſtent with found, policy, than with virtue 
and religion—and, laſtly, I have propoſed an 
eaſy mode of aboliſhing it, even with a, proſpect 
of. advantage to thoſe who appear moſt concern- 
ed in its ſupport and continuance. 

That fo much injuſtice and cruelty ſhould 
have been ſo long exerciſed for no profitable 
end, will ſurpriſe thoſe who are not acquainted 
with the falſe and ſuperficial maxims upon which 
communities, as well as individuals, are often 
known to act. It is hard to perſuade men to 


innovate any practice which has the ſanction of | 


habit; and were it not for the wiſdom and reſo- 
lution of the few, mankind muſt-have remained 
ſtationary, without refinement or liberal ſcience; 
at leaſt the progreſs of improvement muſt have 
been much lower than ever it was. 

To the virtue and wiſdom of the Britiſh Le- 
giſlature I direct this appeal. —The character of 
a reformer is by no means an enviable character; 
t is generally eſteemed only a gentler appella- 
tion for a viſionary or enthuſiaſt : and ſo many 
are its diſadvantages, that no conſiderate man, 
will haſtily adopt it. In this caſe, however, I 
will dare to depart from my accuſtomed mode- 


ration. I have conſidered the ſubject for a ſeries 
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of years; I have heard every party; and have 
ſettled my opinion on the moſt ſolid baſis of ar- 
gument and fact. I am convinced that the falſe 
in morals is always the unprofitable; whatever 
contradicts humanity and juſtice, can never be 
for the real intereſt of ſociety. Thus, if laws for 
the prevention of injuſtice and cruelty be at all 
ſalutary—if they reſtrain or eradicate the vicious 
propenſities—the more generally theſe laws are 
extended, the better for ſociety. If the com- 
miſſion of vice be even injurious to ourſelves, td 
put a reſtraint upon the wayward paſſions is for 


our own immediate happineſs and advantage. 


The negative of theſe poſitions is ſufficiently 
exemplified by the miſerable ſyſtem of ſlavery, 
which the nations of Europe have eſtabliſhed in 
their colonies. A large and fertile tract of terri- 


tory is waſted and depopulated; and thouſands of 


its inhabitants, who might be taught to cultivate 
that territory with as much advantage to us as 
to themſelves, are annually murdered. Into our 
own plantations all the vices, all the inconve- 
niences of flavery are introduced, when the 


buſineſs evidently might be carried on to better 


advantage by free men than by faves, Immenſe 


capitals are required, and conſequently great and 


ſudden loſſes are occaſioned by the death or de- 
ſertion of ſlaves, or by the fraud or ignorance 


of managers; when a ſyſtem of tenantry might 
„„ be 
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be eaſily eſtabliſned, or when the ſame labour 
might be employed at little more than the pre- 
ſent annual expenditure, by engaging the negroes 
as hired ſervants. 

If what has been advanced have any founda- 
tion in reaſon and truth, let me aſk thofe pa- 
triots, whoſe extended views can behold the wel- 
fare of this nation as not unconnected with the 
general happineſs of the human race, what they 


have to fear in adopting theſe, or ſimilar regu- 


lations, for the accompliſhment of the nobleſt 
revolution that human virtue can atchieve ? ——If, 
on the contrary, in the opinion of any honeſt © 
and well-informed politician, I ſhould appear to 
be: miſtaken; it is incumbent upon that man to 
ſtand forth, and clear a very conſiderable body 
of men from the blackeſt aſperſion which can 
affect the moral character, that of making mul- 
titudes ſubſervient to an imaginary intereſt of 
their own, and trifling with the moſt ſolemn 
principles of natural as well as revealed religion. 
—To ſuch an author I will pledge myſelf to 
meet him with all the candour he deſerves. But 
if intereſt - itſelf cannot move the advocates for 
flavery to come to an open diſcuſſion of the 
point, the deduction will be fair, that the doc- 


trine is too weak to admit of inveſtigation ; and 


that they would ſilently evade what they feel 
themſelves unable to confute. 
ESSAT 
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A SHORT REVIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL ARGU-. 
MENTS IN FAVOUR OF THE GOOD POLICY 
OF THE SLAVE TRADE“. 


Arguments from Policy in Favour of Slavery,—Emancipation 
of Negroes.— Arguments againſt aboliſhing the Slave Trade. 
— Hardſpip on thoſe remaining in Slavery. — Advantages of 
African Trade. Quantity of Evil in the Univerſe —Planters 
not inhuman — Concluſſon. 


HOUGH, in conſequence of the chal- 
lenge contained in the laſt Eſſay, no an- 
tagoniſt has condeſcended formally to meet me 
in the fields of controverſy, yet I hold myſelf fo 
far a debtor to the cauſe of truth, that I ought 
not to omit the opportunity, afforded me by a 
ſecond edition, of noticing the arguments which 
have been advanced by the advocates for the 
flave trade. To thoſe which reſpect the juſtice 
of it, if any can be ſuppoſed to apply in the 
ſmalleſt degree to that part of the queſtion, I 
have already adverted; nor have I been able to 
diſcover any thing new of that kind ſince the 
publication of my firſt edition. On the good 


* It was thought neceſſary to add the following Eſſay to 
this edition, in order to exhibit a complete ſtate of the 
controvery on the ſlave trade. 
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policy of the trade much has indeed been ſaid, 
but, as far as I am able to judge, the arguments 
will lie in a ſmall compaſs; and as the advo- 
cates for the faction ſeem to have collected their 
whole ſtrength into one pamphlet, to that I ſhall, 
for the ſake of order, chiefly reply; and ſhall 
afterwards remark upon ſome other apologies, 
which are leſs expreſs in favour of the preſent 
ſyſtem of ſlavery. The pamphlet to which I 
refer is intitled, © Conſiderations on the Eman- 
cipation of the Negroes, and on the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade, by a Welt India Planter.” I 
ſhall firſt notice the concefſions of this gentle- 
man, and I ſhall then proceed to reply ta his ar- 
guments in the order which I conceive their im- 


portance to demand. 


The conceſſions of this author are indeed ſo 
many, that I was for ſome time at a loſs to de- 


termine whether the defence was ironical or not. 


He admits, © that the ſlaves diminiſh on our 
plantations ; and that the labour which they un- 
dergo in our iſlands will doubtleſs tend to pro- 
duce ſterility, and diſorders which terminate in 
death", That the only object of the planter is 
preſent gain; that whether it be from the preſ- 
ſure of debt, or the impulſe of appetite, this is 
his only obje& ; that his induſtry conſiſts altoge- 
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ther in the labour of his flaves; and therefore no 
man ought to wonder if they are overſtraindd. 
He confeſſes alſo, © that what is allowed for the 
maintenance of ſlaves is a mere trie; and ad- 


mits, © that in more favourable circumftances 


there is a poſſibility of negroes multiplying and 
increaſing their numbers: that, in fine, © if 
the queſtion be put nakedly, whether ſlavery be 
an evil, and whether it be not juſt to prevent 
negroes being enſlaved, there is not a Welt 


India planter, who, from the evidence of his own 


feelings, would not anſwer in the affirmative 4,” 
He aſſerts further the inefficacy of any reſtrain- 
ing laws to ſecure good treatment to ſlaves— 
« The Code Noir is a mere dead letter; like 
many other French edicts, which do not ſurvive 
a month, if they do not actually drop abortive 
from the hand of authority 5.” With reſpect to 
the trade, he fairly allows, that “ a ſhocking mor- 
tality ariſes on board the ſlave ſhips*;” that a 


conſiderable portion of the African trade is de- - 


voted to the ſupplying of our enemies ; that thus 
far the trade is really hurtful to the intereſts of 
Great Britain, and ought to be difcouraged?.” 
After all, he aſſures us that the utmoſt profit 
which the planters make by all this waſte of 
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blood, and by theſe outrages to common juſtice, 


ct does not exceed eight, and very ſeldom five or 


ſix per cent. on his capital *.” Such a trade 
therefore appears to me ſcarcely worth contend- 
ing for. 

After ſuch conceſſions as theſe, the reader will 
naturally inquire, not without ſome degree of 
ſurpriſe, what arguments can be adduced in fa- 
vour of that cauſe which he has undertaken to 
defend. Some arguments, however, he has at- 
tempted to produce ; and I muſt do him the 


juſtice to believe, that they are the very beſt the 


ſubje& will admit of. The firſt pages of his 
pamphlet are employed in an enumeration of the 
miſchiefs that would attend an immediate manu- 
miſſion of the ſlaves in the Weſt Indies, and a la- 
borious calculation (founded however upon falſe 
principles and wrong data) of the expence that 
would be. incurred if the nation were to replace 
the property which the planters would loſe in 
caſe of ſuch a revolution. He ſtates, that the 
lands could not be wrought by freemen ſo cheap 
as they are at preſent; but this argument he 
ſupports, as it is plain it can only be ſupported, 
by two facts, which he gives up to us, namely, 
that the negroes do not receive proper ſubſiſtence, and 
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that they are over-wrought. The immediate 
emancipation of the negroes, however, makes 
no part of my plan; nor do I believe any ſuch 
plan is in contemplation among thoſe who are at 
preſent inimical to the ſlave trade: it would 
therefore be a waſte of time to dwell any longer 
on this part of the pamphlet. 

When, however, the author proceeds to al- 
ledge the ſame reaſons againſt the gradual eman- 
cipation of the negroes; and to demand for the 


planter an equivalent from the public for all the 


ſlaves which ſhall be manumitted ; it is neceſſary 
to put a ſtop to his inductions, by the plain 
maxim, that thoſe who have acquired property 
by unlawful means are entitled to no compenſa- 
tion for its loſs. Had the ſlave trade been 
ſanctioned by the ſtrongeſt acts of the legiſlature 
at its very commencement; no authority on 
earth could ſanction murder, man-ſtealing, injuſ- 
tice, and cruelty; no human being can have 
property in the perſon of another. Thoſe who 


purchaſed theſe ſlaves ſhould have previouſly 


conſidered the nature of the property they were 
acquiring. It is a great hardſhip to the pur- 
chaſer to deprive him of the ſtolen goods which 
he has purchaſed from a thief; but it was his 


duty to make himſelf certain that he SINE 


them under a fair title, 


But 
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But the truth is, even this is irrelevant to my 
plan. The very gradual mode of emancipation 
which I ſhould wiſh to be purſued would ren- 
der it ſcarcely any hardſhip whatever upon the 
planter, even for the time; and I have demon- 
ſtrated, that it would be in the end greatly to the 
advantage of themſelves and their poſterity, by 
gradually elevating them to the ſituation of Eu- 
ropean landlords, who might derive a conſider- 


able income by letting out their eſtates to the 


negroes thus emancipated, with little trouble, 
and with no probable riſk. 

By a ſimilar mode of reaſoning, the author 
endeavours to object even to that moderate pro- 
polition of preventing the future importation of 
negroes into the iſlands. But here this planter 
falls unavoidably into inconſiſtencies, as every 
man muſt, Who does not argue on the broad 
principles of honeſty and moral juſtice. He ob- 
jects even to this part of my plan, as a hardſhip 
upon his brother planters : but ſurely it would 
be a hardſhip of very trifling conſequence, if 
what he aſſerts in another part be true, © that 
the total or average decreaſe of the negroes is by 
no means ſo great as it has been generally ima- 
gined *; and if * almoſt the whole demand for 
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ſlaves proceeds from the new ſettlements alone 
In this laſt aſſertion I have good reaſon to believe 
this author not much in the wrong; for the fact 
has been confirmed to me by what I eſteem ſupe- 
rior authority, If, therefore, with all the diſad- 
vantages and cruelty, which, by his own confeſ- 
ſion, the negroes labour under, population be ſtill 
ſupported, what would it be with good treatment, 


and with more pains being exerted for its ex- 


tenſion ? 

But the author ſuppoſes that the abolition of 
the ſlave trade would not be for the advantage 
of the negroes themſelves, who are now on the 
plantations ; for he ſuppoſes that the planters, if 
not permitted to recruit their gangs, will exact 
ſtill ſeverer exertions from thoſe which remain. 
Here again he has the misfortune to be incon- 
ſiſtent; for he has already admitted, what indeed 
every man of common ſenſe will ſuppoſe, that as 


it is, the planters exact from the ſlaves the ver 


utmoſt they are able to perform; and it would 
be paying a wretched compliment to the under- 
ſtandings of his countrymen, to ſuppoſe that 
they will work their ſlaves immediately to death, 
when they are aſſured that the loſs cannot poſſi- 
bly be ſupplied. But he is ſtill more incon- 
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ſiſtent than this; for in direct oppoſition to this 
leading argument he aſſerts, that the French 
| | treat their negroes better than we do ours, be- 
1 cauſe the French have few negroes in proportion 
{| to the extent of their eſtates, and can therefore, 
'' without facrifice, afford to allow large tracts for 
it the proviſioning of them * ;”” at the ſame time he 
; [| remarks, probably with much truth, © that la- 
= bour and diſcipline do not conſtitute the princi- 
pal hardſhips of a negro *.” 

It appears, therefore, from his « own arguments, 
- that the only evil which could poſſibly reſult to 
bl the Weſt Indies from the abolition of the ſlave 
trade, would be a temporary check which would 
q be given ſome few adventurers, who make ha- 
ꝛzardous purchaſes of new plantations: and whe- 
ther this be an evil or not, let thoſe judge who 
have attended to the author's affertions, that 
« the profits upon the old eſtates ſeldom exceed 
five or ſix per cent.; and that humanity would 
be ſhocked, were a catalogue to be exhibited of 
the European adventurers, who have either pre- 
maturely periſhed or been ruined, or both, in 
their attempts to effect new ſettlements !.“ 


After all, he is compelled to admit, © that 


were other European ſtates. to concur in the 
4p. 40 and 41. 7 p. 40. e . 19. 
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meaſure, nothing could be more ſalutary than a law 
for the abolition of the ſlave trade, or tend more, 
not only to prevent the further increaſe of ſlavery, 
but to leſſen ſome of its exiſting evils; for as 
the increaſed price of colony products would be 
univerſally commenſurate to the decreaſe of 
quantity, the real income of the planter would 
ſuffer no diminution. He would not have the 
ſame inducement to overwork his ſlaves, and 
having no other poſſible ſource of ſupply than 
natural generation, it is probable, in a courſe of 
ime, that the breeding of negroes, and their 
preſervation, would be more anxiouſly attended 
o Man at preſent.” Now let it be only conſi- 
dered in addition, that our Weſt India iſlands do 
not depend on any foreign markets, and that we 
can ſtill reſtrict the home market to the pur- 
chaſe of their commodities ; and it will be evi- 
dent, from theſe very premiſes (as was indeed 
before evident to every candid reaſoner) that the 
very worſt conſequence which could enſue from 
the abolition of the ſlave trade, would be, perhaps, 
a ſmall temporary riſe in the price of rum and 
ſugar, to be neceſſarily followed by a conſider- 

able abatement in the price of thoſe articles. 
With reſpe& to the African ſlave trade, as a 
diſtinct branch of commerce, I cannot agree with 
the generalaſſertion of this author, that © it is 
conſidered 
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conſidered: as the moſt beneficial of any this na- 
tion carries on, in proportion to its extent.” I 
am, perhaps, more converſant with the African 
trade than this author, and I know it to be a 
lottery, in which great fortunes have been loſt, 
and great fortunes have been made by the loweſt 
of the people, without a ſhilling of capital. I 
will not, however, deny the poſition, that large 
ſums have been amaſſed by individuals in this 
trade; and when I allow this, I allow the utmoſt 
that can be ſaid in its favour. I am, both from 
principle and habit, a friend to commerce, but I 
muſt confeſs that a trade, the utmoſt utility of 
which extends no further than the enriching of a 
few unworthy individuals, the raiſing up of a few 
unprincipled men (for ſuch were moſt of the 
ſlave merchants I have known) from the dregs 
of the populace to a ſtate of luxury and pride, 
ſuch a trade I cannot eſteem of any benefit to a 
nation. Every branch of commerce is to be 
eſteemed only for the number of induſtrious 
hands which it employs at home, or for the im- 
provement of our naval power abroad. Inde- 
pendent of theſe commerce, even though gui/tle/s 
of blood, is not a bleſſing but a curſe. Now nei- 
ther of theſe ends are promoted in any degree by 
the African ſlave trade. The bulk of the com- 
modities exported in the preſent trade to Africa 
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are procured from foreigners; they principally 
- conſiſt of India goods, or of cowries and beads, 
which are procured from the Dutch. The ma- 
nufacturers of Great Britain are not ſuch ſenſe- 
leſs enthuſiaſts as to promote any meaſure which, 
mult ultimately tend to their own deſtruction: 
I cannot think the virtue of one town in Lan- 
caſhire ſo ſuperior to that of another not forty 
miles diſtant, as to ſuppoſe that in one of theſe 
places a zeal for humanity would lead them to ſet. 
a fral to their on deſtruction, and in the other, 
that the very apprehenſion of the downfal of this 
«Diana of the Epheſians” ſhould almoſt be ſuffi - 
cient to excite, tumult and rebellion. The fact is, 
the leading people of Mancheſter, Birmingham, 
&c. are manufacturers, who certainly did not find 
that their intereſts would be materially intereſt- 
ed by an alteration in this department of com- 
merce ; the leading people of Liverpool are all 
ave, merchants, who certainly would be mate- 
rially affected by the abolition of the ſlave trade, 
and who are the only people in the kingdom 
that would be really affected. There was none 
of this liberality of ſentiment found among the 
manufacturers, of this kingdom, when a free 
trade was about to be conceded to Ireland ; and 
why? Becauſe in that meaſure the intereſt of 
their manufactures was materially, though I 

think 
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think remotely, concerned; in the preſent it is 
not. 

With reſpect to the African trade being fa- 
vourable to the -naval intereſts of this country, I 
muſt beg leave to refer the reader to what I have 
advanced in the laſt Eſſay, where I think he will 
find irrefragable proofs that it is highly unfavour- 
able to this great national object. 

As far as the trade is concerned in ſupplying 
the iſlands of our enemies with ſlaves, this author 
is decidedly againſt it; he ſpeaks of it, as * not 
ce at all uſeful to this country,” and adds, © that it 
« may and ought to be diſcouraged.” In this 
every friend to the commercial intereſts of this 
country, every friend to our Weſt India colonies, 
muſt neceſſarily unite; and as the author whom I 
am combating is really a man of excellent abi- 
lities, his arguments, when he is upon good 
ground, are not to be reſiſted. 

I have ſeen other arguments, which this Weſt 
India planter is too ſenſible to employ : the prin- 
cipal of theſe is, that abſurd and uncircumſtantial 
declamation, which alledges the immenſe quan- 
tity of exiſting evil in the world, beyond our 
power to remedy ; which refers us, with a kind of 
malignant triumph, to the calamities endured, 
even in this country, by indigent multitudes; to 

the numbers whoſe exiſtence is ſhortened by miſ- 
| fortunes 
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fortunes and diſtreſs. Nay, with a zeal which 
has tranſported them far beyond the boundaries 
of common ſenſe, or has at leaſt induced them to 
think meanly of the common ſenſe of others, 
ſome apologiſts have not ſcrupled to aſſert, that 
the poor of this nation are in a more deplorable 
ſituation than the negroes on our plantations, 
Now, in the firſt place, let it be obſerved that this 
argument, if admitted to be any argument at all, 
as in truth it is not, would go to prove, that be- 
cauſe much evil exiſts in the world, it is abſurd 
and romantic to attempt to leſſen the accumula- 
tion of it: by this mode of arguing, all human 
laws, which have for their object the leſſening of 
the ſum of moral evil, the prevention of injuſtice 
and oppreſſion, are folly and abſurdity, ſince, 
after all, ſome inſtances muſt remain, which can- 
not poſlibly be provided againft. But in reality, 
it is an inſult on our underſtandings, to com- 
pare the ſituation of the poor in this country, 
with that of the negroes on the plantations. Do 
the pooreſt in this country labour hard, and yet 
ſubſiſt upon a pint of beans per diem? Are they 
compelled to labour, whether willing or not, for 
ſixteen hours ; and are they called to this labour 
by the ſound of the whip? Are they ſubjected to 
the luſt, the caprice, the cruelty of planters, dri- 
vers, &c, &c.? Are they whipped, tortured, 
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maimed, murdered, at the diſcretion of another ? 
— What muſt be the cauſe that reſorts to ſuch 
pretences as this in its ſupport! 
A very intelligent writer, who, in a periodical 
paper entitled the Repoſitory, aſſumes the ſigna- 
ture of a Weſt Indian, and appears as a modera- 
tor, for I cannot call him an advocate in this diſ- 
pute, has indeed defended his countrymen with 
much ability from the indiſcriminate charge of 
cruelty and inhumanity; but even he admits of 
ſufficient to juſtify the charge of cruelty and in- 
juſtice, if not on the Weſt Indians in particular, 
at leaft on the permiſſion of the ſtate of flavery in 
general. I candidly believe with this writer, and 
with another ſhrewd and well-informed advocate 
of the Weſt Indians”, that many of the planters, 
perhaps the majority, really feel as much for their 
flaves, as the nature. of an eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of 
flavery will admit, —It is not againſt the conduct 
of individuals that my animadverſions are pointed, 
it is againſt the circumſtance itſelf, it is againſt the 
pyaciple.—I muſt repeat what I have before af- 
ſerted; ſlavery is itſelf an abuſe, it muſt be preg- 
nant with abuſes and evils: if I have mentioned 
particular facts, it was only to eſtabliſn this ge- 
neral poſition, and to prove that what is evil in 
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its principle, muſt be productive of abundant evils 
in its effects. On one point 1 muſt, however, beg 
to ſet this author right; he ſeems to intimate that 
the cruelties, which are inflicted on the negroes 
in our colonies, were totally overlooked, till“ a 
© ſolitary clergyman, in 178 5, told the tale of hor- 
© ror.” On this ſubject it is only neceſſary to 
remind him of the names of Benezet, of Weſtley, 
of Sharpe, and of Warburton. — I was myſelf 
in poſſeſſion of all the facts related in the pre- 
ceding Eſſays, long before I had ſo much as heard 
Mr. Ramſay's name; and my firſt edition was alſo 
publiſhed early in 1785, and too ſoon after Mr. 
Ramſay's book appeared, to be copied from his, 
or even ſuggeſted by it. 

The animadverſions of this amiable and 
accompliſhed writer, on the advantages which 
might be derived by the Weſt Indians from 
the converſion of the colony ſlaves to the Chriſ- 
tian religion, are ſuch as may excite the emu- 
lation if not the envy of the moſt zealous writer 
of the oppoſite party; and the arguments which 
he has addreſſed to his brother planters, in favour 
of the humane treatment of their negroes, are ſo 
cogent and affecting, that the Weſt Indian who is 
not influenced by ſuch reaſoning, muſt be not 
only deaf to every feeling of humanity, but to the 
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more general and more prevailing voice of ſelſ- 
intereſt itſelf. | 
It is impoſſible to remark, without the deepeſt 
regret, that ſo liberal and cultivated amind ſhould, 
by the force of early prejudice, by ſome partici- 
pation of intereſt, or poſſibly by a timidity of diſ- 
poſition, be induced to view with. a degree of re- 
luctance that generous and upright meaſure, the 
principle of which, abſtractedly conſidered, he 
profeſſes in the higheſt terms to approve. That 
any enlightened underſtanding ſhould appear, I 
will not ſay as the friend, but as the tame ſpecta- 
tor of ſlavery, may appear extraordinary: but 
thoſe who think ſo, are unacquainted with the 
Power of habit in ſubduing the beſt propenſities 
of our nature. Perhaps the. rage of commerce 
has in the preſent age been carried too far; I 
think we have injured our moral feelings by in- 
dulging in the exceſs of a paſſion, undoubtedly 
laudable to a certain degree. We are too much 
accuſtomed to conſider profit in all our ſpecula- 
tions: we owe much to commerce as a nation, 
and we are naturally diſpoſed to conceive that we 
cannot be too grateful. | 
On the moſt impartial review, however, of 
what ] have written, I can lay my hand on my 
heart and aver, that according to all thoſe great 
principles of policy, which authors of the higheſt 
reputation, 
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reputation, and my own attentive reflexion, have 
taught me to conſider as the ſoundeſt and moſt 
ſalutary, the ſlave trade appears to be conducive 
in no one reſpect to the real proſperity of this 
country.,—It neither improves our navy nor en- 
courages our manufactures. It does not appear 
neceſſary to the ſupport of our Weſt India poſſeſ- 
ſions; while it diverts our attention from objects 
more laudable, and from enterprizes which I ap- 
prehend might produce more permanent advan- 
tages. 


Were it not that mankind are naturally averſe 


to innovation; were it not that the timidity of all 
claſſes of men, but eſpecially of miniſters, is 
more eaſily wrought upon than any other princi- 


ple; were it not that the preſent intereſt of indivi- 


duals renders them active in impoſing on the na- 
tion, while there is no proſpect of preſent emolu- 


ment held forth to the other party to counteract this 


ſtrong and perſevering ſpirit; were it not, in fine, 
that pecuniary gain is too much the object of all 
political ſpeculations in the preſent age, I have 
not a doubt but the legiſlature, as well as the 


people, would preſently ſee the diſgrace, the ini- 


quity, the evil-policy, of this nefarious traffic. 
But to view the queſtion in the moſt unfavour- 
able light Suppoſe that to lefſen the emolu- 
ments of a few individuals be accounted a na- 
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tional evil, and ſuppoſe the gain of a few thou- 
ſands annually a national good; ſuppoſe that ſome 
defalcation in the revenue muſt enſue ; and that 
we muſt experience ſome riſe in the price of 3 
few articles of luxury ls there nothing due to 
the honour of the Britiſh nation? Is there no- 
thing due to the cauſe of liberty, of juſtice, and 
of mens” Ils nothing to be truſted to the 

favour 


3 T ſhould have thought it neceſſary to notice the pretended 
religious apologies which have appeared, had I not been an- 
ticipated by a ſenſible writer in one of the news- papers, 
whoſe letter I ſhall take the liberty of inſerting verbatim. 


To the Printer of the Gazetteer. 


What a pother there's here about wenching and roaring : 
« Why David lov'd catches, and Solomon whoring— 
Did not Iſrael ſteal from th Egyptians of old 
4% Their jewels of filver, and jewels of gold? 

„% The prophet of Bethel, we read, told a lie 
4% He drinks, fo did Noah; he ſwears— ſo do I.“ 
Dube Cambridge Courtſhip, attributed ta Mr. Gray. 


The Bible and Junius will be read, when the Commen- 
e taries of the 7e/uits are forgotten.“ 
Junius Letters,” 
Sir, 

have lately ſeen ſome very feeble attempts to prove the 
licitne/s of the ſlave trade from the Scriptures, which I am 
induced to notice through the channel of your uſeful. paper, 
rather for their novelty than their importance. The firſt ap- 
peal made in this caſe is to the Old Teſtament ; but I fear, 
i we are to take the practice of the Feaus for our model, there 
. is 
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favour of the Divine Providence; nothing to 
the ſpirit and reſources of the nation? 


The 


is ſcarcely any enormity, moral or religious, which may not 


admit of juſtification ; and, unleſs we ſuppoſe with our bleſſed 


Lord, that many things were permitted them for the Hard. 
ne/s of their hearts; that is, on account of the ignorance,and 
barbariſm, which at the time of the Jewiſh diſpenſation not only 
pervaded that nation, but the whole world, there are many 
breaches of morality allowed, in even the Jewiſh law, beſides 
polygamy, which may induce weak minds to doubt of its di- 
vine authority. We are told that the letter killeth, but 
the ſpirit maketh alive.“ I have ever, Sir, been accuſtomed 
to think the ſpirit of the Chriſtian law to be, Thou ſhalt 
love thy neighbour as thyſelf; and © Whatſoever ye would 
that men ſhould do unto you, even ſo do unto them, for this is 
the law and the prophets.” Now, Sir, if the dragging of a fel- 
low-creature into the moſt rigid {lavery, or being acceſſary 
to it, be not DOING wnto him, as we would not with he ſhould 
do unto us, I forfeit all pretenſions to common-ſenſe. It is. 
written, Thou ſhalt do no murder ;** and © Surely your blood 
of your lives will I require, at the hand of even every beaſt 
will I require it. Let the ſlave-merchant then only reſtect, 
how many thouſands of innocent victims he is the undoubted 


means of bringing to a premature and miſerable end; and let 


him dare to tell me, that his trade is not contrary to the ſpirit 
of the law as well as the goſpel. 


I do aſſert, Sir, that the New Teſtament affords not the 


ſlighteſt colour for the licitneſs of the flave trade. St. Paul 


in.one or- two places exhorts ſuch of his diſciples, as have the 
misfortune-to-be in a ſtate of ſlavery, to endure it with meek- 


aels and- patience ; but ſurely it is a moſt curious mode of ex- 


poſition 
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The ignominious example of Spain has been 
lately adduced on another occaſion, by one of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed orators that ever adorned this 
or any other country, It was the love of gain, 
and the influx of wealth which immerſed that 
nation in the loweſt abyſs of contempt. It cor- 
rupted her morals, it deſtroyed lier activity, it 
weakened her natural powers, and ſunk her free 
citizens into ſlaves, It was the contrary principle, 
it was a regard to the honour and character of 
the nation, that raiſed ancient Rome to be the 
admiration, and the miſtreſs of the world. 

There is public as well as private avarice ; 
nor would it be difficult to prove, that the former 
is by far the more dangerous vice. An admini- 

Big ſtration 


poſition to conclude from this, that the act of reducing them 
to ſlavery is lawful and meritorious. The diſciples are alſo 
exhorted to rejoice and be exceeding glad, when men per- 
ſecute and revile them; to take up their croſs,” &c.; by the 
ſame rule, therefore, perſecution is lawful and meritorious : 
and it muſt be confeſſed, that the Church of Rome has ever 
ated moſt /cripturally according to this mode of interpre- 
tation. | : 
Theſe ſpeculations are admirably calculated to make in- 
fidels, ſince many well-diſpoſed perſons will chuſe rather to 
part with their religion than their common-ſenſe ; will rather 
believe a ſyſtem falſe, than that the Deity can be cruel and 
unjuſt; if by the craft and ingenuity of deſigning men, they 
can be reduced to this alternative. I truſt, however, that (in 
ſpits 
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ſtration which ſhall diſgrace the cabinet by the 
parſimony of the counting-houſe—which ſhall 
guard with a ſuſpicious eye. the expenditure of 
fractions, and endeavour not to improve the vir- 
tue and magnanimity, but merely to increaſe the 
riches of the nation—ſuch an adminiſtration is 
neither ſuited. to the temper, the ſituation, nor 
the civil conſtitution of Britain. It was not the 
narrow and ſelfiſh policy of a Wolſey, a Villiers, 
or a Walpole, that gave conſequence, power, 


ſpite of the efforts of its avowcd adverſaries, or pretended friends ) 
the more our religion is explored, the more conſiſtent it will 
be found with reaſon, juſtice, and truth : the Devil can cite 
ſcripture for his purpoſe,” and 


c What damned error, but ſome ſober brow 
« Will bleſs it, and approve it with a text? 
I am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
April 12th. No Ix TIDEL IX DisculsE, 


I have nothing to add to this able refutation, but that it ap- 
pears from the whole of the goſpel hiſtory, that both our Sa- 
viour and his diſciples moſt cautiouſly avoided every kind of 
interference with the civil and political ſtate of the countries 


where they feſided. Their aim was to reform the /entiments, 


the principles, and habits of the mind, and they left theſe 
to work ſuch changes in public affairs, as were agreeable ta 
the ſpirit of the goſpel. Some of the civil governments at 
that time, were the moſt unjuſt, tyrannical, and impolitic, 
that could be imagined; yet the diſciples are exhorted to 
ſubmit even to theſe unjuſt ordinances. N. 
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and proſperity to this kingdom; it was the 
deep forecaſt - of a Burleigh, the enlarged pa- 
triotiſm of a Vane, and the enterprize of a 
Chatham. 

Unleſs the ſceptre of this, as well as every 
other great monarchy, be eſtabliſhed in righte- 
ouſneſs, the genius of the ſtateſman will be ex- 
erted in vain. — Under the contemptible in- 
fluence of Machiavelian politics, ſhould our 
riches increaſe, they will increaſe only to cor- 
rupt, to injure, and to overwhelm us ; ſhould 
our commerce extend, it will be a commerce, 
not to benefit, but to debilitate the nation, to 
enrich individuals, while the public is oppreſſed; 
ſhould our military power apparently flouriſh, it 
will be a power, not to defend, but to extermi- 
nate public liberty. 
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